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LECTURE IX. 

ItAttA^ UtERAtURB-'AlaLKGOmlZIKd SPIRIT Of TH£ MIDDLE 
AGE— RELATIOK Of CHRTSTIAKITT TO POSTRt— DANTE, PE- 
TRARCltA, AND SOCCACOIO— -CHARACTEtt OP THE ITALIAN ART 
OF POETRT IK OENERAL-^MODERBr LASIK tÖtTB, AND THE 
ETIL CONSEQUENCES OF TÜEIR WRtTlNGfi—MlCHIATSLLI«— GREAT 
INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES OF THE FIFTEENTH GEiTTDRir. 

Ik the preeeding lectures I h&te efadeAtovntei td 
presäQt you mik successive pictures of the diflferent 
European nations, the Germans, the French^ the 
Englii^h, and the Spaniards, more pttrtictilarly iü 
regard to their poetry and. their intdlectual cvM^ 
-ration, down to the sixte€»ith centtory. The Hte- 
ratute of ^ke ItaliaoiS has alone been omitted^ inä 
that I have purposely left /or this place, because I 
consider it as forming the link of connection be« 
tw^eii the poetry of the middle age, and the new 
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literature öt these later times ; since thö scienCeäij 
and through them the arts, were^ in the course of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, so remarkahly 
enriched and revived. 

The elder poetry of the Italians divides itself into 
two distinct classes; oüe founded entirely on the 
]^hilosophy of the middle ages^ of which the great- 
est example is the allegorical Comediä of Dante; 
the other more nearly approaching to the models of 
antiquity, and standing in a very intimate relation 
with the study of the ancient languages. The two 
great poets, Petrarch and Boccaccio, were them- 
selves men of learning, who took no inconsiderable 
share in reviving the sciences and arts of the Greeks 
and Romasns* The spirit of chivalry and chivalric 
poetry seems at no time to have attained the same 
sway and influence in Italy, tvhich it exerted in 
France^ Germany, and England. Even Dante 
at first intended to compose his great poem in 
Latin *rT-Fetraxch talks of the knightly poems and 
rotnanees with contempt and aversion; and, aL> 
though he has embalmed the very spirit of ihe 
middle age ixk his rich love songs, he seems, at the 
same time, to have rather followed involuntarily the 
ruling feelings of his contemporaries, than to have 
written from any serious apprehension of the true 
iiature and excellence of the modem poetry. He 
founded, in his own mind, his expectations of poeti-. 
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cal ^tbe, not upon those sonnets and canzonets 
which have immortalized him, but upon the Latin 
epic of Scipio, * which is noW only known and read 
on account of the reputation of its author^ The 
same wavering between the old Latin and the new 
Italian methods - of thinking, speaking, and com- 
posing poetry, is equally evident in the third great 
writer of the iSirst Italian period — Boccaccio. He 
endeavoured to embody the hairsplitting fanciful- 
ness of the trovencial love-queries and love-cased 
of ©onscieace, and the amusing fictions of the Nor- 
man story-tellers, in a style of composition far too 
serious» too elaborate, and too ornate for his pur- 
pose. He has written üovels upon the model of 
Livy and Cicero. Many of his works consist of 
unsuccessful attempts to interweave the mythology, 
of the ancients into Christian histories, or to ex- 
preß Christian ideas in the language and mytho- 
logy of the ancients ; as, for example, in -a chival- 
ric romance, where such affectation appears remark- 
ably out of place, he introduces, at all timeis, God 
the Father^ by the name of Jupiter ; our Saviour, 
by that of Apollo ; and the Devil, by that of Pluto. 
In some of his chivalric poems he has chosen the 
subjectj after the fashion of the middle age> out of 
the ancient mythology, with which indeed, there is 

♦ Known also by the name of Africcn 
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no question, he was far better acquainted tlian anj 
of the German or French poets who had preceded 
him in the same field. In this unfortunate choice 
he still manifests the same passionate predilection 
for the antique, and indulges in the same fiiiitless 
endeavours to reconcile it with those poetical fed- 
ings which sae peculiar to the modem world. 

The most rich, dignified, and inventive of all 
the three great old Italian poets was unquestion* 
ably Dante; whose work, comprehending within 
itself the whole science and knowledge of the time» 
the whole life of the later middle age, the whole 
persom^es and events in which the poet perisonally 
had interest ; and not only all this, but also a com- 
plete description of heaven, hell, and purgatory» 
«neh as these were then conceived to be, is a pro- 
duction entirely unique, and can be ranked und^r 
no dass of compositions. It is true, indeed, that 
many such all^rical poems were composed during 
the middle age, more particularly in the language 
of the Frovendals ; but these have aU perished of 
been forgotten. Daute has towered so high above; 
all hia p'edecessors in this sort of writing, that 
l^th they and their works have been completdy 
overshadowed. If we are willing to study the 
poetry of the middle age without being biassed in 
favour of any particidar theory, and witiiout at- 
tending to the rhetorical divisions of the ancient 
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«rities, ivbich are mostly altogether inapplicable to 
ifc^-if we are willing to consider it in a point of 
view entirely historical, and to judge of it accord- 
ing to no standard but that of its own spirit— we 
8h4U Bad that it naturally divideis itself into three 
ipedes^ the chivalric» the amatory, and the aU^o- 
rical. By this last spedes, I mean, of counse, that 
in which the object and purpose of the whole oom- 
pofiitionji no less than its external form, is all^ri« 
ca], as is the case in Dante* The spirit of alle-» 
gory has here its most peculiar triumph» but its in* 
fluence is wide-spread and predominant over ail the 
poetry <tf Üie middle ages. How often an allegori- 
eal spirit and sense was in^osed» even in the fimn 
of a ram«Qce of chivalry, I have already hinted, m 
tveating of the German mode of handling ih^ 
&ble8 of the Round Table and tbe GraaL Tha 
difference consists in this, that in these alkg^xrical 
xemances the hidden sense is wrapped Up in a re« 
yiesentation of human Ufe and transactioos,. while 
in Dante, on tibe contrary, the reprasenta^fiotui of ' 
human life are only inserted here and there aa adi* 
ventitious pieces of fiimitttre in the artfiilly divided 
salopns and gallexies of hit world^mbradng alle^ 
gfry. It appears that this universal tendracy tp 
idlegory, whicb was so predominant in all the 
middle age^ and whieh, in considering all the 
«orks of that periodi we cannot toa much keep in 
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our remembrance, had been in a very great taea- 
sure encouraged and extended by the influence of 
the Christian religion. 

Wliether we consider the Bible in regard to the 
powerM influence which it has in reality exerted 
upon the whole literature and poetry of the middle 
age and of modem times, or view merely the im^* 
pression which as a book, and in relation to its ex- 
terior fl)rm, it was and is calculated to produce' 
upon the language, art, and spirit of composition^ 
we shall find two peculiarities which are above, all 
Worthy of our attention. The fir§t is simplicity of 
expression — ^the total want of all artifice. Al- 
though the sacred writings are principally or almost 
exclusively occupied with Grod and the internal be- 
ing of man, their mode of treating these topics is 
fevery where lively and distinct ; they contain little 
of what we are accustomed to call metaphysics ; 
th^y are free from all those distinctions and anti- 
theses, those dead ideas, and empty abstractionl^, 
with which the philosophy of every nation, from 
the Greeks and Indians» down to the modem Eu- 
ropeans, has at all times been disfigured, whenever 
she has attempted to comprehend and explain, by 
her own unassisted powers, those highest objects of 
all reflection, G^ and man. The hereditary evils 
ot endless bewildering, and of inconsistent and ar^ 
tlfidal reasoning, have adhered to her even whexi^ 
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cksdaiming all interference with those high que$o 
tions and topic«, she has either retreated iiito the 
world of sense, or exerted all her powers in the 
mere confession of her ignorance. The same sim^ 
plicity and ahsence of artifice distinguish even the 
poetical parts of the Scriptures, much as those 
Bbound in specimens of the beautii^ and above all 
of the sublime. If we look indeed to the elaborate 
developement and forms of writing, the simplicity 
of the sacred poesy prevents it from sustaining any 
sort of comparison with the richness of the Grecian 
compositions. But, on the other hand, in those 
great works, the utmost perfection of blossom is 
ahaost every where followed by the'symptoms of de- 
cay, and to the highest polish of art there succeeds, 
not unfrequently, an ambitious and luxuriant taste 
which delights in superfluous ornament and over^ 
loaided artifice. There exist many causes in the 
imagination of man, in the whole complexion of 
his perceptions, in the propensities and feelings of 
his nature, which may abundantly explain thijs imi- 
versal appearance in the history of art; many 
influences which may poison and corrode the 
bloom of beauty, before yet it is perfectly unfolded, 
or which may reduce the noble simplicity of ex- 
pression, after that has been perfectly displayed, \o 
the false artifices of corruption. It is for this 
reason that ev^n t^iose Christian poeti? of modem 
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times, who have taken either their subjects or their 
models from the Scriptures^ Dante, Tasto, Milton, 
and Klopstock, resemble their originals rather by 
individual traits of sublimity, than by any sustain- 
ed imitation of the &ultless simplicity of the 
BiMe. 

A second peculiarity in the outward form and 
composition of the Scriptures which has had a very 
powerful effect upon our language and poetry, is 
that prevailing spirit of types and symbols so con* 
f^icuous not only in the poetical books, but in those 
also whose texture is entirely didactic or historical 
In one point of view the holy book may be consi« 
dered as a national possession of the Hebrews^ 
common» in some measure, to several other 0]:ien« 
tal peoples, such as the Arabs and oth^r tribes oii- 
ginally descended from the same stock with the iur« 
habitants of Judaea. The prohibition, of sensible 
imi^es of the I)eity might contribute in no inooii» 
siderable degree to foster this propensity among the 
Hebrews, for the power of imagination, being con-^ 
fin^ in one direction, naturally seeks an outlet in 
some pther, A similar prohibition has produced a 
similar effect among the modem Mahometans, 
But even in those parts of the Scriptures, where 
Jittle or no room is afforded for the introduction of 
this old Oriental species of typical poetry ; as, for 
^^mple, in the Christian books of the Bible, the 
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pieyälenoe of a symbolizing 8|^t is still abundafit- 
ly apparent. This spirit hajs deeply implanted^ 
9nd widely extended» its influence over the whole 
thoughts and imagination of t;he Christian pec^les« 
By means of this symbolical jf^^orit and the conse- 
quent propensity to allegory» the Bible has come 
to exert the same influence upon the poetry and al} 
the imitative arts of the middle age, and very near- 
ly the same upon those of our own more cultivated 
times^ wl^^ H<»ner did among the ancients ; it has 
become the fountain» the rule» and the model of 
all our images and figures. It is true that in cases 
where the deeper saise of its qrmbolical mysteries 
was mistake» or where the purpose which the & 
gure hajd been intended to serve was of a natuie less 
serious and sacred» this spirit has not vnfirequently 
displayed itself in the corrupted form of idle and 
phantajrtical allegory ; ffx loaded ornament is at all 
times of casi^ attainment than native grace» and 
the most brilliant display of art is s^ thing mor^ 
eraimon-pliice: than the deep gravity of truth* 

In i^^rd to both of th^ last mentioned pecu- 
liarities» had these only been every wh^re felt and 
understood» die Scriptures m^ht have afforded to 
Christians a high model of imitation» far. more V 
beautifiid in itself» and &r m<^e universal m its 
application» than apy thing which they could havQ. 
borrow^ firom the Greeks. Had the spirit o^ 
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Christianity ttorougUy penetrated ns with its en* 
. livehing influence, we could not have failed to de- 
rive from it, hoth in our language and in our com- 
position, both in our science and in our art, a 
noble and sustained beauty whic}i is the same 
thing with truth, and whose influence must have 
in all respects been alike predominant and endur- 
ing. But in and by itself Christianity is, accord- 
ing to my opinion, no proper subject of poetry ; I 
except lyrical compositions which are to be consi- 
dered as direct emanations of feeling. Christianity 
itself cannot be either philosophy or poetry. It is 
rather what ought to be the groundwork of aU phi- 
losophy ; for they who philosophize without tak- 
ing Christianity for their guide, terminate either 
in doubt and inextricable perple^ties, or in the 
cold and despairing void of unbdief. On the 
other hand, Christianity is removed far above all 
\l poetry ; the influence of our sublime faith should 
indeed be every where around us, but here its mi- 
nistrations should be felt, not seen, and we should 
beware of debasing, by familiarity, that which is 
most worthy of our reverencef 

The relation of Christianity to poetry and ajl the 
literature of imagination, is one which must be consi- 
dered with the deepest attention, whenever we would 
inquire into the comparative'relations of the literature 
of the ancients and that of the modems, and examine 
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kl how ffff the latter of these is capable of contending 
v^h the former, and manifesting in its production^ 
an equal degree of perfection. What should, that 
poetry and that art have been, which had been 
exclusively occupied, down to the present hour, 
in representing the faded forms and shadows of 
that antiquity whose spirit and life are fled, or 
whiifi should have pretended indeed to employ 
themselves upon our modem life, but at all times 
confined tiiemselves to its surface and exterior, 
without daring to search into that deep point of 
interest and thought, from whence our meditations 
and our feelings have derived their peculiarity and 
their power ! 

- It is no wonder that so many whole ages and 
nations, and so many illustrious geniuses of Chris- 
tendom, have striven to honour their religion, and 
embody its revelations, by consecrating to its exdu- ' 
sive service the poetry of which they .were posr 



K- The truth of the matter is, as I have already hint- 
ed, that the indirect expression of Christian feelings, 
the indirect influence of the spirit of Christianity 
upon our poetry, if not the only just and true influ- 
ence, has, as yet at least, been the surest and the most 
successfrd. In this sense it is that we may call 
the chivalric poetry of the middle age (which, like 
^he Gothic architecture never attained complete 
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perfection») a truly Christim heroic poetry» finr the 
(^aracteriistics which distinguish it from tiie heroic; 
poetry of all other nations» and of the more remote 
antiquity» are in their essence and origin unquestkm«^ 
ahly Christian. The spirit indeed is that ai Gothic 
antiquity» the fictions and the personages are deriTci 
firom the pagan legends of the North» but all these 
are changed and purified hy the predominant feding 
and the faith of love» which have lent new beauty 
and sublimity even to the wildest play ^ liie ima« 
gination. But so soon as the poet attempts to re* 
Teal directly the mysteries of pur reiipon» we per* 
edve that he has made election <^ a subject whidi 
is above the standard of his powers. This much if 
certain» that no attempt of this, kind^ however 
masterly the talents nith which it has been con* 
ducted» has attained a d^ee of perfection suffident 
{dtogether to remove this impression» We remark 
the defect in Dante» the first and oldest of all great 
Christian poets» and it is no less firequently to be 
obscarved in the wprk^ of his later fi^wca» Tasso» 
Milton^ and iQc^tock. By Dante himself» thfor^ 
is no doubt that heavenly appearances» and holy 
«qstacies are described in far more vivid oolouri^ 
ai]td ^th more true power of imagpmatipn than by 
any other Christian poet But his most seai« 
oua admirers must admit» that even in him the 
poetry and the Christianity are not always perfecdy» 
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in harmony with each other, and that his work, if 
it aspre to the name of a manual of doctrine and 
theology, must found its pretensions not upon its 
general scope, hut upon some particular passages 
with which it is enriched. Although his genius 
was thoroi^hly poetical, and indulged itself with 
the greatest partiality in the holdest visions of ima- 
gination, it is evident that the prevailing scholas- 
tics of the day had exerted a very great power over 
this remarkahle spirit His singular poem is rich 
beyond aU other example in its representations of 
human fife. By his plan of describing the threö 
great r^ons of darkness, of purification, and of 
light, he has fi)und an opportunity of introducing 
every variety of hunmn character, incident, and for- 
tune; he has depicted, wilh equally strong and 
masterly touches of horror, tenderness, and enthu- 
siasm, levery situation in which the human spuit 
can be pleased, be^nning with the deepest gloom 
of hell and despair, and then shading away this 
blackness into softer sorrows, and illuminating these 
again with gradually brightening tintsf of hope, till 
on the summit of his picture he pours the warmest 
radiance of serenity and joy. Those who are able 
tiiorougfaly to comprehend his spirit, and to enter 
into all his views and purposes, cannot fail to dis- 
cover in his apparently most miscellaneous poem, 
the strongest unity and ooSiiection of design. It 
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is difficult to know whicli are most worthy of admi*> 
ration, the daring imagination which could first 
ventmre to' fooa such a plan» or that phalanx c£ 
unparalleled powers which could accompany him 
steadily through its execution. The chief misfor- 
tune is, that neither this harmony of plan, nor this 
Vigour of execution are very easy to he comprehend- 
ed, for he that comes properly prepared to the 
study of Dante, must hring with him stores of 
science and knowle^e of the most various kinds, 
tax heyond what is required from the reader of any 
other poet. To his own contemporaries, and the im- 
mediately following generation, his geography and 
astronomy must have heen far less foreign than 
they are to us ; his perpetual allusions to the Flo- 
rentine history must also hare been far less obscure» 
and even the philosophy of the poet was that of the 
age in which he lived. Yet even then it appears 
that his work stood in great need of a commentary ; 
and the truth is, that at no time has the greatest 
and the most national of all Italian poets ever 
been much the. favourite, of his countrymen. Af- 
ter the. lapse of several centuries his works, like 
those of a second Homer, have had the honour of 
being explained and illustrated by a whole academy 
of literati at the public expence ; yet it is certain 
that he is very far from having become the Homer 
of Italy. The power which he possesses, (and this is 
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of eourse^ in spite of all obstacles, far i&oin incon^ 
^delrable») is founded not upon any general know- 
ledge or comprehenson of his works, but upon the 
exquisite force of a few single episodes and pictures« 
There are among the poets of his own nation none 
who can sustain the most remote eomparisoli with 
him either in boldness and sublimity of imagina- 
tion, or in the delineation of character: None 
have penetrated so deeply into the Italian spirit, ot 
depicted its mysterious workings with so forcible ^ 
pendL The only reproach which we can find 
against him in regard to these tlungs, is his perpe- 
tual Ghibellinism. Thia term m^ appear unintel- 
ligible, but not to those who are well acquainted 
with the age of Dante« In those later periods of' 
the middle age, the Ghibclline party were animat- 
ed by designs which aimed at nothing but the esta«' 
blis|xment of merely worldly dominion, and conductr 
ed every enterprise in which, they were engaged 
with a spirit of pride, haughtiness, and harshness, 
of which if we would form an idea we must study 
the histories and monuments of the time. Even in 
the most modern times we have had no want of 
Ghibellines, men who expect tlie whole salvation of 
mankind from dominion founded entirely uppii 
worldly principles, and who are willhxg altogether 
to deny the power of that unseen. influence, which 
is however sure to make its existence to be felt 
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upon tv&j proper occasion. But these 6hi{)elline0 
of a more tnodern and an over-refined age*, are 
chiefly characterised by the docility and sübmissire« 
nei» with which they render themselves up as weal: 
masses, ready to assume any shape which it may 
please that despotism to impress, whose dignity is 
increased in their eyes by every new inflicticm of iti 
oppressiveness. The old Ghibellines of Banters 
day were equally ambitious, but in their time pride 
and heroic strength were mote common things, and 
the numbers of rival combatants, and the colfisiona 
of great characters were sufficient to prevent conse- 
quences similar to those with which we are now ac- 
quainted. Then there existed a terrible anardhy, 
to universal struggle and ferment of mighty cha- 
racters and powers, but these had not been followed 
by that Aeep of uniformity and lethargy which is not 
only the consequence and the curse, but the minis- 
tering opjportunity also, and the deadliest iniltru- 
ment of despotism. The Ghibelline harshness ap^ 
pears in Dante in a form noble and dignified; but 
although it may perhaps do no injury to the out^ 
ward beauty, it certainly mars in a very considerable 
degree the internal charm of his poetry. His chief 
defect is, in a word,*a want of gentle feelings.— 
But these are mere spots upon the sun, and must 
not diminish our admiration for this greatest of all 
Italian and of all Christian poets^ 
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t hftVe in om of my fonn^r lectures indieated 
tiie proper situatiim i& ipdikh we shoidd view the 
«baiwjter of Petiarch, when 4 todk notiee of the 
^h finishkig whieh it was his foirtuhe to bestow 
upon that love-poetry of several diffetent nations 
whicjb has already passed Under our review, tlis 
dflgattt productions It^dong in truth altogether t4 
that dass^ and vre must compatig bis writings with 
the amatory productions of the old Spanish and 
Gerpian pMtB> h&6^re we can judge lightly of his 
merits^ or even discoveir what was thie leading eha-^ 
racte»;tie of his gmillSi Petrarch is di^nguished 
from the other love-^pde^s of the middle age, by 
greater iddll in composition^ and by a more inteU 
lectual imd platcmie tafti of sentimenti There 
iiave not indeed beeti Wanting some among his ad-^ 
mirers» who have gone so fitr as to maintain» ffiat 
liis Lauira was no ted miatifess^ but merely ä finiei- 
lul persmifieation of lovelin^s. tlnfortunatdy ie^ 
. alls hypothecis there stiO exist abundant ^oofs in 
the c^urch^^ecords^ not only that Laura was ä red 
WomaU) but (bat she wad a wife and ttie mother ^ 
It very large ftmily^ It is true^ however, (Siat 
ever and above the praises of this lady^ Petrarch 
lias introduced a great deal of matter which cannot 
lie any tMng dbe than dl^oiiea! ; tMd is often tö6 
«Vidait to adfx»t of any sort of dotfbt» aiid is 
iDMroover, as I have before observed, perfectly ill 
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ehaiacter intJi the spirit of all the poetry of the 
middle ages.— »As« versifier and as an improTer of 
language» Petrarch is entitled to be. considered as 
^ne of the very first artists who have ever made of 
any Romanic dialect ^^ » 

' Boccaccio was of as much use in jx)lishing the 
jHTose as Petrarch in polishing the poetry of his 
country : the only fault in his composition is a love 
of long and intricate periods; fit>m which indeed 
trith the single exception of Mächiavelli no great 
Italian writer is free. 

Each of these three Florentine poets, Dante^ 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio, was the discoverer of a new 
path, the former of a new style of composition« 
The first was master of Allegorical, the second of 
Lyrical poetry ; the third was the founder of the 
Novel and the Romance^ and composed for the 
most part'in prose, though many of his best fictioiis 
are occasionally adorned by poetry« Each of the 
three had a host of followers in his own depart 
ment. But the genius of Dante was one of so very 
peculiar a cast that he was far £rom being weU 
fitted to be a model of imitation ; and the crowds <^ 
' sonneteers and novellists who followed in the tracts 
of Petrarch and Boccacdo, were such, that Ifpth of 
tihese kinds of writing, associated with the ideas ,ci 
repetition and satiety» soon became wearisome in 
the e:fctreme. The fifteenth century was already 
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well advanced before tlie Italians, convinced that 
by persisting in^ these species of writing, no farther 
laurels Were to be gained^ resolved to create for 
themselves. a proper chivalrouis poetryi and to de- 
sert for ever the Greek mythology and Trojan 
fable, which Boccaccio had introduced into the only 
'productions of this sort with which they had as yet 
been acquainted. The first predecessor of Ariosto, 
whose name has become celebrated, was the 
Florentine Fulei. Of a poet so well acquainted 
with the ancient writers, and living with and ad^ 
mired by. the Medici and their polished courtiers, 
not a little might have been expected. But I fear 
his work itself is not fitted to fulfil these hopes» 
It ilä one of those ill which sportiveneiss and wit are 
~ introduced f(n: the purpose of enabling the poet ^to 
ridicule himself, and thereby induce his readers to 
overlook the more lightly his Want of poetical 
power, or the want of probability and conuectipn 
in the incidents of his fable. In the narrative it is 
not easy to discover what pacts are serious, and 
what written in the spirit of parody ; besides the 
wit itself is» so purely local and Florentine that we 
can make very little of it, so that the worls; is 
chiefly valuable as a proof how very little the 
genius of Italians was imbued by nature with the 
true feelings of the romantic^' :h'M 
' ; A far more successfiil attempt was that„ of 
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JSoiardo^ die immediate piredeeesBor of Ariosto» 
^Atose imper&ct poeM that masterly genius at fiirt 
intended only to complete, but which he has since 
hecome the chief instrument of throwing into utter 
oblivion. Ariosto does not teoeive among those ao^ 
quainted with the sources fi^m which he drew, any 
credit for that invention and extravagant fulness of 
fimcy, which we hear very commonly ascribed to 
him. The whole body of his tales and fictions is 
to be found in his predecessors, and that too set 
ferth with a pow^ of painting not at all inferior to 
his. The superiority of Ariosto consists in the 
inimitable polish, lightness,' and grace of his 
language and versification, and he has besides de^ 
rived no small advantage from the sldlfrd use whidb 
he has made of Homer, Ovid, and some other poets 
of antiquity« 

It is worthy of remark, that the chivalrous poetry 
of the Italians attained its fiill perfection not in 
Florence, but in Lombaidy, where the Gothic 
style of architecture had also been introduced, and 
where the style of painting bore considerable resem" 
blanoe to that of the Germans, or, at least, was 
less remote from it than the painting of Florence 
or of Rome« We need only run over the names of 
Üie chief old states of Italy, in order to see how in«' 
finitely less prev^lebt the spirit of chivahy, and its 
fnoral5 intdlectual, and poetical infiuences were i» 
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that ciDuiltry, than among the other j^ished na- 
tions of the west. In Flcnrence the spirit of this 
people became at a Terf early period entirely demo« 
cratic. In Venice the ruling principle Was that of 
commerce» and both manners and tasted had more 
in common with the Orientals and the Greeks than 
with the Gothic west. In Naplei^ the spirit of 
chivahry was neyer, after the Norman period, al« 
together extinct; but a succession of unfortunate 
events» the rule of foreign dynasties^ frequent 
changes of government and various other causesf 
combined to prevent that state &om takmg such a 
part as it should have done in the intellectual cultii^ 
vation ai the north of Italy« In Rome, the een^ 
of ecclesiastical afiairs, more attention was btotow^ 
ed up<m those spIeniM arts of imitirtioti subservient 
to the ornament of the church, than upon ehival« 
reus poetry. If any national feelings were evtat eX^ 
cited among the Romans, they oommonly todc 
quite a contrary direction, and evaporated in empty 
dreams about the re-establishment of the Repul^e^ 
and the restoration of the city to her ancient glory ; 
a specimen of which we may find in those mtfd 
schemes of Riemd, of which Vettifffh himself waf 
both an admirer and a partaker. 

These seem to have been the oaiises which pr^ 
vented the spirit of chivalry from obtaining, any 
power ovor th$ piore early poetry of th^ Itaüians ; 9 
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poetry ivhich has attained the greatest perfection of 
developement, and which has become, as it were, a 
common possession of the whole of cultivated £u^ 
rope. And such seem to have been of the circum« 
stances which may account for that leaning to the 
antique and to philosophy, which can be discerned 
in the national poetry of no contemporary people. 

The fifteenth century was in Italy adorned by 
painting much more than by poetry. The pro- 
sperity of this art commenced in this century, and 
it continued to flourish down till the middle of the 
next. Next to the revival of ancient learning, 
the age of the Medici or of Leo X. has been prin- 
cipally indebted to art for its glory. At a period 
considerably earlier than this, it is true certain 
painters of Italy began to make some use of those 
fiagments <^ ancient art which were continually be- 
fore their eyes. They learned some notions of ac- 
curate drawing, and something of human anatomy, 
' and they could not avoid inhaling along with these 
some ideas of the beauty of form and the sublimity 
of expression. But an intimate acquaintance with 
the antique was very rare, and many of the first 
and greatest masters were entirely deficient in it» 
And even among those who understood it the most 
sdentifically, no attempts were ever made at strict 
imitation of the antique. When that came onee 
to be in fSuhion, it is singular but true^ that paint? 
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iag was already on the decline. In the early stage 
of its progress this art had acquired among the Ita* 
lians a new and distinct character of its own, foimd-f 
ed upon the predominance of Christian ideas on th^ 
one hand, and that of national partialities on the 
othar. Under the influence of both of these species 
of insphration, this art acquired a glory which was 
at that time unrivalled ^ by the sister art of poetry. 
What poet of those times can we for a moment 
compare with Raphael? The poetry was less on« 
giäal than the painting. The restoration of classi-^ 
cal learning, and the wide circulation of so many 
illustrious works heretofore little known, produced 
their natural effects in giving rise to a strong spirit 
of imitation. The appearances of this manifested 
themselves very speedily in a manner by no mean9 
happy, among all the European nations, but first 
of all in Italy. Even the greatest geniuses could 
not remain entirely free from the unfortunate influ- 
'ence; Camoens and Tasso, the two first of* modem 
Epic poets would I have no doubt, have unfolded 
their talents in a manner much more powerful/ free, 
and beautifril, had they been utterly ignorant of 
Virgil, and written without having before their 
eyes the necessity of adhering to a precedent. The 
revival of ancient letters was injurious, in yet 
anothermanner, to poetry and to language itself. 
The fashion of writing and of writing poetry too: in 
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Lata beeunci eo uniyentti tbat it gave md to f^real 
B^eet of the vdmaeular dialeets, N^t te Italy^ 
Gennanj in tthich dassical 8(tidie£l ware iim&edi^ 
ftidj embraced l¥itb unrivalkd ardour, was tb^ 
^{reatest suffeter; üot n few true and exeellent 
poets weroi in eoosequenee of their ta«ke for Latini 
lost to their cmn laaguagfe and näitioii, For il 
was not tu} long after this titn^ that men be<5ani^ 
satisfied th^t the only poetry which has imy power 
over a peq^e^ is that composed in its own tongue^ 
Under the Emper(xr MaxiTnilian^ himself a lover of 
German poetry and himself a German poet, a 
fnrown was publicly bestowed on a poet who wrote 
in liatin» but no similar distinction &11 to the share 
of those whp nuule use of their mother tongue^ 
ißven the plays represented before the Court were 
fXMnmonly written in Latin« The evident deeUne 
i^d corruption of our Qerm^n language, so differ**, 
out from what its early flourishing oonditiiim might 
liave led us to ^tpect^ have been in general ascribe 
^ to the conmlsions and civil tumults of the six-» 
teenth aud i^v^teenth centuries. There is Uttle 
doubt that these must have greatly inereased the 
<vil; but the corruption of our language is^ quite 
apparent ib writers who coinposed previous to th^ 
Befortnatiott, and who must indeed have received 
thehf education at a time when those abulnii\g 
events of whidi I hate above spoken» had not even 
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lieen dreamed of. The truth is, that the primary 
gaose ei the evil is to be sought for iu thiri; ever iiK 
isreasii^ rage for Latinity, i^hich induced afi those 
vmU^ who were capable of improving the living 
lUinguage^ t9^ ixoisider it as below them to mßk» 
use of any other than the dead* In Geraumyn 
where no great werks had as yet been produced» 
the effects of this feshioi^ wa:e of course £u: m^e 
injurious than in Italy, wher^ there existed the 
writingg of the^^ three great Flcnrentxnes, and 
where the language had in C(msequence of their 
labours acq^ed a form mid standard from which 
no succeeding authors could ever very widely de^ 
part 

The &ult of all this lies by no means on the li* 
taoture i^ antiquity, but an the use, or rather da 
the misuse^ to which mm, implied its treanuea 
The ftodi^om extension of historical sdaioe, anc^ 
through it, of every oth^ s^pecies of knowledge^^««* 
im mtrodnetion to so mtiny foimtaina of infdnuatioaL 
llnd so many glorious momiments of art and refine-» 
ment,-*-tthese things constitiited in themselves a 
great and an invaluable good. But we shall bq 
greatly mistaken if we believe that this abundant 
harvest was unmingled with tares<^«-and our expec^ 
lotions must have been &r two sangtone if we ha4 (-' 
hoped diat such a hidden treasure could be disoo^ 
vered, and those that found it be guilty of no 9ih 
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surdities in their first methods of applying it. The 
spirit of the modem Europeans is much more the 
same throughout the difl^ent centuries of our pe* 
riod^ than might at first sight be imagined. Every 
where I observe the same misdirected passion which 
leads them to fasten upon every new and great 
addition to their inheritance of knowledge, as if 
that alone were worthy of more attention than the 
whole of their previous possessions, to pursue it 
with restless avidity, and forget in their admiration 
of it every thing besides, to apply the new ideas to 
subjects the most foreign from them, and in short 
to become blind to all but one point-rr-till after this 
ferment of extravagance has subsided, things at 
last find their natural level, and the new takes its 
place among the old without attempting any longer 
to exclude it. Like the revolutions of the political 
world, those of the world of letters are attended by. 
violent convulsions and the shattering of venerable 
institutions, and followed by periods of lethargy, 
which often go far to destroy the good to which 
they might otherwise have given birth. In the age 
of the Crusades, when the Western Europeans 
were introduced to an acquaintance with the science 
of the Arabians, and the philosophy of Aristotle, 
when the different nations of the world were 
brought into contact with each other after a separa- 
tion of many centuries, it might have seemed no 
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great excess of enthusiasm to expect that a mighty 
regeneration of intellect should have heen the result 
of such an era. But it is sufficiently evident^ that 
the effects of all these circumstances upon the 
spirit of the thirteenth century were insignificant 
indeed when compared with what the most rational 
might have looked for. Their immediate and most 
general consequence was a pervading spirit of sec-» 
tarianism, which at first confined its influence to 
the barbarous schools of the day, but soon insinuate 
ed itself into the church, and through her into the 
state, and into private life. Among all the sudd^i-» 
ly enriched, and intellectually fruitful periods of 
lE^uropean history, the most brilliant is perhaps the 
fifteenth century. It was then thart the systematic 
use of the compass was adopted ; it was then that 
a long series of painful voyages and imsuocessful 
attempts was at last crowned vfith a full discovery 
of the way to India and America ; and it was then 
that the at once astonished and matured mind of 
man became acquainted with the true extent and 
shape of earth his habitation; it was at the same 
period that the hidden stores of ancient literature 
were laid open, and that, in the art of printing, 
, the most powarful of all instruments, both for pren 
serving and enlarging human knowledge, wasin-r 
rented. Such accumulation of unexampled advaun 
tages might well be contemplated with the pro« 
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fimndest feelings of astonisfament and admiration. 
But as I haye already hinted, and as I mean yet 
more Ailly to illiistrate, the old cause of misappli* 
cation attached itsdf to this sudden revelation of 
wealth» mth a pertinacäty no less striking than it 
bad on former occasions exhibited. The third nni<* 
Versal revolution in the history of sdaice, and the 
spirit of modem Europe, Ues nearer our own 
times. The prodigious improv^nents in the nuu 
thematics, and, through them, in all branches of 
natural philosophy which took place in äie seven« 
teenth, and which have been carried on stiU ferther 
in the eighteenth eentury, the extension of all me^ 
ehanical knowledge, and the improvements in tech« 
nical expedients, have been such as to give the di^ 
xiection of human life an almost entirely different 
appearance. Who can deny that this knowledge 
is in itsdf dignified and admirable, and that non^ 
tiling can be more elevating to the human mind 
than a consciousness of superiority over the corporeal 
and sensible world, so wtell harmonizing with the 
oriiginal destination of our speeies ? Had but thia 
dominion over the externa} world been united with 
a conrefppondent dominion over ourselves — ^hadbut 
those physical and mathematical modes of thinking 
wfaidb now began to exert so powerful an influ«^ 
once not only over intellect, but also over manners^^ 
^fu k^t in their jpropr sphere imd s^tion, we 
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dmiM liare had no reason to oomplatn* The con** 
aeqnenfies of these modes of thinking and of the 
philosophy to which they have pvmx rise, in regard 
to religion» nioiality, political and individual life^ 
have heai such, that the common opinion is, I he^ 
lieve, already very much against them, and that in 
a few years no farther di£Perence of opinion respect^ 
ing their tendency can he expected to exist. 

I return to the fifteenth century. I have already 
mentiimed the injury which the delusive predfleo- 
tion &r the literature and language of antiquity 
did, by checking the progress of improvement both 
ia the vernacular languages of modem Europe, and 
in the poetry therein embodied. The errors and 
absurdities of this period should ttstonish us the 
less, when we reflect that in truth the whole his- 
tory of modem iatdlect consists of little more than 
« narrative of one continuous contest between the 
old and foreign — ^invaluable, in so fiir as form and 
loNmledge are concerned— and the new^ the pecu- 
liar, and the national, from which the whole lift 
MkA spirit of our active and effisctual literature and 
pKiry must ever be derived. 

t think it extrandy probable that several of the 
modem Latinists of the fifteenth century, in Italy^ 
irrere actuated by a res! derare of banii^ii^ the vul<- 
gar dialect, and re-establishing the old language of 
Boiue in its life and activity. The mythology and 
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language of antiquity were not metdy applied with 
great want of taste to new and Christian imlDgects ; 
the abwäe went so far as to deserve the name of im- 
piety itselfi for it is certain that many writers con- 
ceived it to be vidgar to talk df the Deity in the 
language of the Bible, and revived the plural 
** Gods " of the classics. The manners and modes 
of life of antiquity found most zealous imitators 
among the ecclesiastics of the Christian metropolis, 
nor were there wanting some who extended thek 
partiahty not only to the politics but to the religion 
of the old republics. But these errors never led 
to any seriqus consequences, and therefore it is no 

V wonder there existence has well nigh been forgotten. 
The intimate knowledge of antiquity and decidedly 
Roman prejudices of one great \*riter of this age, 

/ Machiavelli, have produced effects much more last- 
ing than the dreams of those more idle enthusiasts. 
He is the only writer üot merely of Italy but of 
modem Europe, who can sustain a comparisons^ 
Ätyle and skill with tlie first historians of antiquity, 
l^owerful, simple^ and straight-forward like Caesar, 
he cotiibines the depth and rich reflection of Taci- 
tus vrith a clearnesiä and precision to which that 
great master was a stranger. He has followed no 
one writer as his model, but rather seems to be 
thoroughly penetrated with the spirit of antiquity, 
and to write as if under the influence of a second 
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nature with that strength» propriety, and life, whieh 
are the peculiar characteristics of the ancients. 
The art of his composition seems to be quite invo- 
luntary ; his concern appears to extend no &rther 
than the thought. But how are we to judge or to 
explain the political system of this great genius» 
which has attained in modem times so unfortunate 
a predominance ? The portrait which he has given 
of an unprincipled tyrant, set forth as the example 
and manual of all princes and governments, is jus« 
tified by some, on the ground that Machiavelli 
meant only to place before the eyes of the world a 
representation of the corrupted condition of the age 
and country in which he lived— leaving such a pie* 
ture to produce its own natural effects upon the 
minds of those who might contemplate it Perhaps 
it may be better explained by ^nsidering that 
though Machiavelli was both a politician and a 
moralist, his true and most essential character was 
that of a patriot I believe that his object was to 
inspire the great Princes of Italy with the ainbi-» 
tion of giving liberty to his country ; and that in 
his opinion this was an object which ought to be 
pursued, even although it should be absolutdy ne-* 
cessary to make use of those doubtful or even im* 
moral means by which others had effected its degra^ 
dation and subjection. He thought that the ene« 
mies of Italy should be fought with their own arms^ 
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and that nothing urns unfair which might he of ad^ 
vantage to his country. Hie shrewdness of his 
judgment is well exem^ified in the sbort parallet 
between the French and the Carmani^^ which he 
has left behind him. With a truly admirable 
aeuteness he shews that the power of the emjÄre 
was in his day vastly over^rated^ and demonstrates^ 
on the other hand, that the power of the French 
king was most formidably on the increase« How« 
ever profound and striking Machiavelli*s characte-^ 
xistic of the two nations may be, he cannot be ac^ 
eused &£ having expressed it with any appearance 
of flattery« The one nation, on the contrary, are 
satirized in the most unequivocal terms for &ith^ 
lessness, vanity, and treachery, which he seems to con- 
sider as inseparable from them ; whil^ he reproached 
the other with equal bitterness for that perverse 
love of freedom which, manifesting itself in no^ 
thing but disunion and distrust, had already, in hiis 
time, sapped the foundations of tbelr empire, and 
yahose baneM effects have been more (^penly display-« 
cd in the sequeL 

His opinions concerning the other nations of Eu*» 
rope were such as the fortunes of Italy, Florence, 
and himself might wdl excuse« But the main 
piinciple whi^ he has defended, namely, that it ist 
ft&per to make use of immoral means in order to 
attam a good mä^ admits of no complete justifica^ 
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tion. In truth the danger to Italy and to the * 
world consisted &r less in the iniquitous schemes of 
a few petty tyrants, than in the wide extension 
of, those pernicious principles upon which these 
indeed acted, but to which the misdirected in- 
tellect of this refined Florentine gave a system 
and consistency which they had never before pos- 
sessed. 

The diief &ult of Machiavelli consists, however, 
not in his de&nce of the principle that the end 
sanctifies the means, but in this, that he was the 
first who introduced into modem and Christian 
Europe the fashion of reasoning and deciding o& v^ 
politics exactly as if Christianity had had no exis- 
tence;, or rather as if there had been no such thing 
as a Deity or moral justice in the world« Before 
his day the common faith of Christianity had 
formed a bond of connection, and been considered 
as the fundamental principle of all goverhment 
among the nations of Europe, and the peoples of 
Christendom regarded themselves as forming in 
some sort one family. The common opinion among 
mankind was, that as they themselves ought to 
serve thdr God, so it was their duty also to love 
and obey the princes appointed by heaven to rule 
over them ; and that in this sense the right of 
kings was divine. AU the doctrines of legislature, 
law, and government, still reposed upon the invi- 

VOL. II. c 
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sible foundation of the church. Of all these things, 
of the whole domestic and political arrangements 
of European life, Machiavelli takes no notice; 
he is not contented with merely writing like aH 
ändent ; his thoughts are all fashioned upon the 
6äme model ; he is an ancient politician of the most 
decisive and unhesitating order; he believes that 
power is the sole measure of right, with a faith 
that might have been worthy of Rome herself in 
her most violent days of conquest and usurpation. 
Justice and truth he considers as mere superfluous 
ornaments^ and has no real respect excepting for 
intellectual strength and ability. That moral right 
should make no appearance in his writings is not to 
be wondered atj since it is his plan to regard men 
as if they owed no submission to any thing beyond 
themselves, as if they had no connection with their 
Maker. As there can be no such thing as indivi- 
dual worth and virtue, so it is quite evident there 
can be no political justice among those who disbe-^ 
lieve the existence of a Deity. Without that be- 
lief the utmost that can be hoped for is deceitful* 
ness, hypocrisy, and hollowness of heart. When 
we are impressed with a sense of the existence of 
God, the whole of our thoughts and principles 
have acquired a dignity to which we could not 
otherwise aspire. The visible is every where de- 
pendent upon the unseen ; and as the body is mov- 
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^ ahd JCegulated by the soul, so ate möii, nationsf, 
tod states, held together by the belief and the rö- 
verence of the Grodhead. The momeüt we takö 
away this soul, this internal and universal principle 
of life, the whole composition is loosened and de- 
stroyed ; if we obscure its light, and obstru<;t its 
influence tij^on the whole, the individual inemben$ 
of the organic, or of the political body, may still 
preserve some power of life with thöm, but thid 
life will be narrow, separate, insignificant, misdirect- 
ed, and destructive, rather than beneficial. It will 
form a priiiciple of disunioh, not a bond of har- 
mony. When that <;hain of morality and religion» 
by which states and nations are connected together, 
has once fairly been broken, the destructive poisonii 
of darkness, anarchy, and despotism, begin imme- 
diately to öperatö, and vice is ev^r ready to occupy 
the deserted station of virtue. 

Tke political disunion and corruptions of £ü- 
l-ope, whose influence, in sjäte of the steady resist- 
ance of many e^ccellent and truly Christian princes» 
hajst been ever on the increase, cannot indeed be 
accounted for by the abilities, however great audi 
however misapplied, of any one individual ; the seeds 
of these eVils lay much deeper than this. Still, how- 
ever, he who devotes his talents to give principle, 
clearness, and form, to any existing engine of wick- 
edness, he who renders its operations systematic. 
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and its effects consequently more pernidous, is an 
enemy to mankind; and in so tax, it is impossible 
to deny that the indignation of posterity has heen^ 
in some d^ee at least» the merited &te of Ma- 
chiaveDi. 

The two great discoveries of the fifteenth centu-^ 
ry» printing and the compass» were attended by 
several others which have had no inconsiderable in- 
fluence ; such were the use of gunpowder and the 
manufacture of paper. As inventioni^ both of these 
belong to a much earlier period» but their influenoe 
began now with their first application to purposes 
of practical use. The discoveries of this period^ 
taken collectively» have been sufiident to give a 
totally new appearance to human society. The 
distance by which those nations of antiquity which 
were acquainted with the use of iron» and possessed» 
along with this» more or less knowledge of writing 
and of the finer metals» were separated fit)m those 
barbarians who had no acquaintance with these 
means of connecti<m between man and the earth» 
between nation and nation» between antiquity and 
posterity — ^these first instruments of the refinement 
and developement of our species ; — ^this immeasur- 
able distance is scarcely greater than that which 
separates the periods prior to the invention of print- 
ing and the compass» fi:om those which have sue- 
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Even in the liistcny of these inventions we find 
jiufficient proof that the use to which men apply 
their discoveries is of far greater importance than 
the discoveries themselves. The compass had long 
before this time been known to other nations, and 
yet neither had the old continent been circumnavi- 
gated/ nor the new discovered» Printing and 
paper had long before this period been used in 
China, for the purpose of multiplying gazettes, no- 
tices, and visiting-cards, without imparting any 
principle of activity to the benumbed spirit of the 
Chinese. 

The invention of gunpowder was regarded, even 
after its use had been universally adopted, as alto- 
gether injurious^ aiid corrupting. Not only did 
poets, such as Ariosto, condemn it as an unhallow- 
ed invention, the enemy of personal bravery, and 
the future extirpator of all chivalry; the same out- 
cry was repeated by the gravest generals and states- 
men of the times. Yet nothing could be more 
silly than these complamts : true valour and virtue 
are always sure to find suffident room to display 
themselves. With difierent manners, and in a; 
new form of war, the modem — even the Very latest 
times — ^have witnessed examples of devoted heroism 
well worthy of a place by the side of the most 
brilliant achievements of antiquity, or of the chi- 
valric age. Yet upon the whole a discovery, which 
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faias incrßaised the ce^vnty and rapidity of the de-- 
structive influences of war, and witha} rendered 
these more systematic, cannot he reckoned among 
the mo§£ fortunate. Jn the very first age of its 
i^se, gunpowder did more harm than has since been 
in its power, But for it those rohberie? of the Eu-^ 
rppeian nations which followed the first discovery of 
America, could scarcely have b^en pollute^ with so 
much blood and outrage. In this point of vi^)v it 
ii^puld almost seem as if some enviouß demon bad 
attached tp the glo^ous invention of the compass^ 
an engine of evil, by way of turning even tji^ best 
^fts of humanity tp our destruction, 

Even in regard to the use of paper, it mayb^ 
dipubted whether the operations of printing, as by 
its means extended, have really promoted the cause 
of science |ind intellect, pr conduced ifi ejects of 
a very opposite descript;ion. By means of this 
cheap material, the ^xt of printing, in itself one pf 
th^ most glorious and usefiil, has bpcome prostitut- 
ed in times of anarchy md revolution to thp speedy 
and universal circulation pf poispnou^ tracts ^nd 
libels— things mpre destructive tp the minds of the 
uneducated, than ever gunpowder was to the bodies 
of the undisciplined- Perhaps in making use of ^ 
spmewhat rarer and more (»stly msj-terial, the pressi 
mi^ht have remained more true to its proper apd 
onginial purpose — the preservation of the great 
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monuments of history, art, and science. Instead 
of this, the cheapness of the materials of printing 
has introduced a dangerous n^lect of the old and 
genuine monuments of human intellect, and a still 
more^ dangerous influx of paltry and superficial com- 
positions alike hostile to soundness of judgment, 
and purity of taste — a sea of .frothy conceits, and 
noisy dullness, upon which the spirit of the age is 
tossed hither and thither, not without great and 
frequent danger of entirely losing sight of the com- 
pass of meditation, and the polar star of truth, 
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LECTURE X. 



▲ FEW W0KD8 UPON THE LITERATUBE OF THE IfOBTH AND EAST 
OF EUBOPE^— «UFOK THE SCHOLASTIC LEABNING AND OCBMAN 
MYSTIC KS OF THE MIDDLE AGE* 

As yet we have been almost entirely occupied with 
the literature of those of the modem nations which 
are settled in the Southern and Western districts 
of Europcy — the peoples whose dialects are either* 
Teutonic or Komanic, or made up of a mixture of 
both, the Italians» the French, the Spaniards, and 
the English, The literature of these nations is 
beyond all doubt, both from its own nature, and 
from the wide-spcead influence which it has exert- 
ed, by &r the most remarkable and important. At 
the same time it would have greatly gratified my- 
self, and very much tended to complete what it was 
my ambition to lay before you — ^I mean a full and 
national view* of literature,*— had I been able to 
speak at length concerning those other great na» 
tions which inhabit the Eastern and Northern 
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parts of our eontinent Every separate and inde- 
pendent nation has the right, if I may so express 
it, of possessing a literature peeuliar to itself; and 
no barbarism is in my opinion so hurtfiil as that 
which would oppress the language of a people and a 
country, or do any thing whidi tendis to exclude 
them from reaching the higher orders of intellectual 
cultivation. It is mere prejudice, unworthy of ration^ 
al and thinking men, which leads us to consider 
languages that have been neglected, or that are un- 
known to ourselves, as incapable of being brought 
to perfection. Some languages, no doubt, there 
are, which are in a certain degree un&vourable for 
poetry ; a few which may perhaps be almost incom- 
patible with any high exertions of that art : But. 
I beKeye that there is no language which does not 
contain within itself the elements of perfect adapta- 
tion to all the really usefiil purposes of life, and to 
every important object of scientific writing in prose. 
Even although the literature of a particular nation 
may have exerbed little influence over neighbouring 
peoples, the history of that nation's intellectual de^ 
velopement» as this stands connected with its puhlic 
weal — ^its fortunes — and its history, is, nevertheless, 
on its own account alone a very interesting and a 
very instructive object of contemplation. Yet all I 
can do in regard' to this matter amounts to little 
more than the^ex^nnession of my sincere wish that it 
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had been within my power to carry my researdiet^ 
so far, a& might have enabled me to lay before you 
a complete view of European literature. For I am 
now too old to have any remaining doubt upon my 
.mind, that in the history of literature, exactly as 
in most other things, very little dependence is to 
be placed upon the testimonies and the opinions of 
others respecting matters, wherein the [ignorance 
of languages prevents ourselves from being able to 
verify their statements. I must therefore be satis-* 
fied with a few very general reflections on these 
points, at this time when, in considering the epoch 
of a new literature and a resurrection of science, it 
might have seemed most necessary for me to com- 
plete my survey by a full examination of every na- 
tion and language into which Europe h divided« 

The most favourable point of view fi-om which such 
a general survey could be taken is certainly the six-^ 
teenth century-r-n£p|riod which forms as it were an 
isthmus of connection between the middle ages and 
modem times. So far as respects language itself 
and the very great influence which that exerts over 
other peoples, the nations speaking Komanic dialects, 
had at this period a peculiar and very manifest advan-^ 
tage. These dialects are so closely connected with 
each other, and the mother idiom from which they 
axe all derived, the Latin, at that time the common 
language of the west, that the acquisitipn of my 
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eve of them is to those acquainted witii another 

prodigiously more easy than that of any language 

radically different: It w»b on this account that 

even in the middle age itself, and long hefore the 

effects of extended commerce hegan to he felt, the * 

knowledge of these dialects became far more widely 

difiused than that of the other Northern and East* 

em languages of Europe. It must, however, be 

remarked, that Spaui remained at all times cut off 

in some measure from the other districts of Europe, 

not more by geographical position, politics, constitu« 

tion, and manners, than by her peculiarity both of 

language and of intellectual cultivation. That the 

peculiar language and cultivation of the Spaniards 

have attained within their own limits a very great 

d^ee of perfection, has been recognised of late 

ye^rs with more justice than formerly. The only 

relic of the old prejudice is the notion so prevalent 

among our critics, that the excellence of the Spanish 

language and lit^r^ture has been almost entirely 

C9nfined to poetry ; whereas, as all well acquainted 

with the subject must know, one great advantage 

of the Spanish language, and I might add of the 

Spanish national character, consisted in this, that 

the prose of that language was much more early 

•and had been much more excellently developed 

than in any other of the Romanic dialects. The 

Italian }anguage,;with the single exception pf Ma- 
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ehiavelfiy was never applied with much happiness 
of effect to the purposes of practical and political 
writing. The attempts at prose composition in thd 
other Romanic dialects were all extremely unsnc- 
eessfiiL The French and English languages first 
received a formation adapted for practical utilitj 
and political eloquence in the seventeenth century ; 
and perhaps the advantage of so applying them has 
always been confined to the capitals and the higher 
orders more than was the case with the Spanish. 
At a very early period indeed, the vernacular 
tongue of Spain was applied, and with the greatest 
success» to legislation and the most important con- 
cerns of social arrangement. Perhaps the very se- 
paration of the nation from the rest of Europe may 
have very much contributed to the early develope- 
ment of its language, which can boast of a very 
great number of well-written histories, and in which 
a manly vein of eloquence has continued even [down 
to our own day, full of the most fiery spirit, dear, 
sharp, and intermingled on proper occasions with 
an abundance of exquidte wit and ircmy. In phi- 
losophy alone, Spain cannot boast of any names such 
as those which have appeared in Italy, Germany, 
England, and some other countries. In that de- 
partment it must be admitted that she has produced 
no truly great writer. 
The German language has at all times been of 
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more difficult acquisition than any one of the B4>- 
manic dialects, and on that account the knowledge 
of it has always heen much more limited. This 
ignorance of our language among the other nations, 
has been the origin of not a little contempt for our 
literature and philosophy. Yet I have no sort of 
doubt that the place I have assigned to the Ger- 
man nation in this history of literature is one of 
vduch a care^ examination of fiicts mil sufficiently 
manifest the propriety. Although our language is 
less known than most othefs, yet all those who in- 
quire with any profoundness of research, either into 
the history or the language of the Southern and 
Western nations, must at all times be compelled to 
cultivate an acquaintance with the German sources 
of knowledge ; and* these will all confess that along 
with German political institutions and German 
customs of domestic life, a very great portion of the 
spirit of German thought has also passed into all 
the other nations of Europe. A thorough know- 
ledge of the middle ages and of their history is en- 
tirely unattainable without a knowledge of the 
language and literature of the Germans ; for the 
tmperiority of France and England during the last 
two hundred years has not been more decided tlupi 
was both the literary and political pre-eminence of 
Italy and Germany during the whole period of the 
middle ages. These were without any doubt at 
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that time tte two first countries in thef Ivorld. So 
fer as our own country is cJöÄc^med, it might be 
sufficient to mention the simple fact, that the ätt of 
printing*--tvhicli was the greatest and the most im- 
portant instrument of the revival of learning in the 
fifteenth century — ^and that mighty revolution in 
religion which gave a neW form to the whole mind 
of man in the sixteenth centtii'y-'-^Were both Ger- 
man in their origin. But, without going so far 
back,, the truth is, that if the German language be 
less happily developed for the piu^oses of business 
and political eloquence, than the English and the 
French, this defect is shared by the Italian 
language, and like it atones for the defect in 
those respects by its peculiar power in poetry. 
With regard to the higher Uses of sdence, I be- 
lieve it will be acknowledged by any foreigner ad- 
quainted with our books, that our superiority i« 
dear and decisive over every language since the 
Greek. In the imitative arts wherein the othefr 
polished nations of Europe have very little distin- 
guished themselves, the Germans occupy a plade 
next and near to the Italians. In the modem li 
teratm-e which has sprung tip among the diflferen* 
nations of Europe subsequent to the intellectual 
convulsions of the sixteenth and the first part cff 
the seventeenth centuries, the language and mental 
cultivation of Germany have indeed been late to 
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distmgubh themselves. But, at least 60 far as 
science, history,, and philosophy, are concerned, the 
probability is that the latest literature will be the 
richest and the best. The praise of fertility at 
least will not be refused to us during the last half of 
th^ , eighteenth century — a period which the litera- 
ture and intellectual refinement of many other na- 
tions either of pause, of retn^ession, or of com- 
plete corruption and decay« How defective we still 
are in many particular departments we are ourselves 
extremely well aware ; but in my apprehension the 
time is not now at any great distance when an ac- 
quaintance with the language and literature of 
Germany will be looked upon as indispensibly n^ 
cessary to every man of polite education in £iu!ope« 
Of all the Northern and Eastern nations of Eu«- 
rope, the Scandinavian exerted, during the middle 
ages, the greatest and the most immediate influ- 
ence over the poetry and thinking of the West 
The influence which they had in the character of 
wandering Normans upon Europe, and its poetry, 
has already been noticed. They took a great share 
in the Crusades ; and partook in every thing in- 
teresting, either in regard to reason or imagination, 
which was introduced or created in consequence of 
those memorable expeditions. The. Icelanders tra<- 
versed every part of Europe as scientific navigators, 
and collected in every quarter, both facts and fie* 
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tions. The oldest pure fountaiii of the poetry 
cxf the German nations, and the whole middle age, 
had been preserved in their Edda ; and now they 
farought back with them, into their N(»rthem cli- 
mate, the Christian and chivalrous po^ns of Üie 
Southern Europeans. In many of these — ^particu^ 
larly in the heroic poems of the Germans — the re- 
semblance to their own Northern sagas and perso- 
nifications was very r^arkable. These acquisi- 
tions they now transferred into their own knguage 
with peculiar delight and success. Some parts of 
what they borrowed— every thing which was in its 
origin heathenish and Northern, many particular 
creations of &ncy, and in general all of the wonderful 
whidb had beai derived from the old theology,— they 
appropriated to themselves with new force, effect, and 
feeling, on account of their own more intimate 
knowledge of the Edda. That marvellous which 
in the poetry of the Southern peoples had been 
a fleeting and trivial exercise of fancy, a mere idle 
ornament — acquired in the hands of Northon 
poets a deepe rsense, a more affecting truth, and 
a more important signification. It was thus 
that the Northern versions of the Niebelungen 
came to possess, in some respects, the advantage 
even over the German heroic. The Icelanders, in 
this manner, and the Scandinavians in general, 
during the middle age, possessed a peculiar chi- 
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valroud poetry of their owh^^^^kstined to experience 
tbe same fortune with that of the other nations of 
Europe, first to he diluted into pltose romances; 
and then to he split into halladsi This Ust effect 
was produced in Denmark exactly as in England 
and Germany» and proceeded in a great measure 
firom the same causes-^I mean» from that interrup- 
tion which occurred in the national traditions and 
recollections in consequence of the gr^at changes 
that occurred both in the church and the state. 
The national poetry was left to be maintained by 
the common, people alone» and was» in thdr hands, 
mutilated» corrupted, and d^raded» I do not say 
this with any intention of stigmatising ballads as 
entirely useless; on the contrary» these composi- 
tions» in England» Scothmd» Germany» and Den^ 
mark» although every where affording but a fisunt 
echo of the nobler poetry whieh preceded them» 
are still worthy of great attention both in a histo- 
rical and in a poetical point of view« The old li- 
teratmre of the Scandinavians was one cotnmon to 
the whole of the North. A great change in ita 
appearance seems to have resulted from the refor- 
mation; the vernacular Instorians» both of Den« 
mark and Sweden» are full of complaints conc^n» 
ingthebanefiil effects produced upon their native 
languages by that immense influx of High Dutch 
\fook8 which was followed by the general adoption 

VOL, II. ^ 
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et the tenets of the. Saxon Luther. The later li- 
terataze of Sweden in pailacukr^ is often allied 
by the critics of that country as fiiniishiiig a me- 
lancholy proo^ that even a nation the most full of 
diaiacter and feeling is incapable of creating a rieh 
and indispend^it literature, if it continues to shew 
an unceasing predilection for foreign idioms and 
models. The Danish literature» on the other 
band» of these latest years, has been rapdly deve* 
lopiug itself at the same time with our owu,— in a 
manner quite independent, but yet, as might na* 
tutally have been es^ected» with a greater lean- 
ing to the Germans and the Engiish than to the 
French. 

In looking back one can scarcely help observing 
a catain rjesemblance between the old situation of 
l^ndinavia before the reformation and that of 
l^pain. Each of these countries possessed a high 
degree of political and intellectual refinement, and 
each remaining apart as it were &om tiie rest of 
Europe, formed within itself a complete and dis- 
tinct wholCf The Normans, like the Spaniards, 
had their share in tiie universally chivalrous spirit 
of the nyiddle age, which was indeed by no means 
foreign to their own particular antiquities. Th^ 
were also acqumnted with the Soutii of Europe by 
m^ms of travelling. But neither the inhabitants of 
the ScandivavMu^ nor those of the Spanish pet^insuh^ 
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weite ever engaged in any oommeroe with any <^ the 
other Eur<^)ean nations, of so intimate and miüti- 
&rious a nature as that which connected France 
mth Esi^aad frm the e)M«ith till the fifteenth, 
or Italy widi Germany from Ü» ninÄ; till the six- 
teenth century. The literature of t^e Scandina- 
vians was also entirely directed to subjects of na- 
tional interest, sudi as poetry, history, oi* the like. 
Like the Spaniards they paid little attention to 
higher departments of philosophy; at least no 
remarkable work of a purely scientific nature was- 
eva- produced by them. It is quite evident that 
fi;>ur countries alone in the centre of Europe, Italy, 
Grermany, France, and England, as Ikey have oc- 
cupied the first place in the political history of 
modem Europe, so in the hiistory of literature also 
have th^y distinguished themselves to such a de* 
gree, that from the time of the first awakening of 
^ the European intellect under Charlemagne, down 
to the present day, it is scarcely possible to point 
out a single great incident in the annals of philo- 
sophy, a single remarkable discovery, extension^ re- 
trogression, or error— k)r in short to fix upon ar 
single great name in* the history of philosophy 
which does not belong to one of them. Hie great 
and distinct differences between the phik>sephy ct 
one of these nations anid that of another, and be- 
tween that of the same nation in different ages of 
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its histary, togellier ^ih bolb the eauses s&d the 
effects of these diffetences, I shall endeavaiir ta lay 
befpie you in due time. 

Among the Sclavooie nations Russia possessed 
very early in the niiddle age a national historian in 
her vernacular tongue; an invaluaUe advantage 
and a sure token of Ijie eommencement of national 
cultivation^ That this cultivatimi had heen more 
universal and extensive in Rusna previous to tiie 
time of tiie Mogul devastations, is suffidently prey- 
ed hy her flourishing commerce, her dose connec- 
tion with Constantinople, and many other historic 
cal cireumstances. But to say nothing of other 
causes, her subjection to the Greek chufch wa» 
alone suffident during tiie middle age, smd m m 
some measure suffident, even kx our own time, to 
keep Russia politically and intellectually at a d^i^ 
tanoe from the rest of the Western world. Of 
those Sclavonic nations which belonged altogether 
to tiiis part of Europe^ tiie Bohemians already pos- 
sessed under their Charles IV. a full and rich liter* 
ature, a mote near acquaintance with which, above 
all fqr historical purposes, might be very desireable. 
From all that we know of it, this literature appears 
to have followed the patiis of history and sdenee 
mudi more than that of poetry*. That tiie Polish 
language^ whose fitness for tiie purposes of poetry 
haaheenmudi celebrated of late years, did, even 
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ia the early pari of tbe middle age» poaseBS it trea- 
sure of natioiisd poems^^is hinted by several writers^ 
and is es:tremely probable £rom the character of the 
nation. But I myself am not in possession of the 
means either to verify or to disprove it Should it» 
however, turn out that such is, not the fret» and that 
the Sclavonic languages and nations of the middle 
fige were entirely destitute of any sudi rich and 
peculiar poetry as that with which the nations mak^ 
ing use of Gennanic and Romanic dialects were 
endowed,-p-*€ven if this should be so, it may perhaps 
be no difficult matter to give a very rational' ae- 
eoimt of the phenomenon. The Sdavonics, in tii0 
ßr^ place, took dther no part at all, or at least ä 
very alight part indeed, in the adventures of the 
crusades. * Secondly^ The spirit of diivalry, al» 
though not periiapsorigmally foreign and imknown» 
attained at no period the same penetrating and 
commanding power over them as over the other na«> 
tions of Europe. And kutly^ It may be that the 
peculiar theology possessed by the Sdavonica before 
the adoption of Christianity, was less rich and jpie-^ 
turesque than the old Gothic system of supersti«" 
turns, or at least that thdr heathenish ideas were^ 
more speedily and entirely endicated hy the preval- 
ence of the true fiuth, 

There is no doubt that the Hu]q;arians possessed,' 
even in times of very remote antiquity, a peculiar 
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heme poetiy« ia their national Inguage. X)iie 
gieat and &voimte eulijeet of this poetry waa tbe 
nugiation and the conquest of the oountiry under 
The Seven Leaders. It is evident firom many 
jpassagetf in the Hungariaa chronides that even 
a^r the introductk«^ of C^risttaiuly these legends 
of the heathenish time were not entiidy fingotten. 
There is at least every reasMt to think diat those 
!wxiteis have actually co^cd firom ancient poems of 
that sort One such poem» indeed, a Hungaiiaa 
ScbcAttri by name Bevaj» has rescued firati oblivion ; 
its flkilgect is the ajxival of the Madyari in Hun* 
gary. "Bui the existence of many such poems 
jfdgfit easily he gathered from the perusal of the 
(^onide of the Royal Secretsjry, as he is c^ed» 
Behir^the same person who fiUs so considerahle a 
place both in.the history and juriaprudenoe of his 
^oimtry^ Tl^ materials upon which this chreinidler 
wrought wane, I have no doubt, historical heroin 
ballads^ which he has translated very diligently into 
jj^roiBe^ mä interspersed with abundance of opinions, 
and would4^ ea^Ianations firraii the cooler coinage 
of his own brain» But I ain £ar from approving 
af the severity with which critics in history are ac* 
enstwied ta treat the good aeostary. We should 
iralue the book for the relics which it embo^es, 
sordy mutilated as fhlere no doubt aise, of the heroic 
J^nds and poetry of the Madyari; and laot 
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look in it for what it would be absurd enough to 
expect we should find in any sudi pläoe^ pluloflih 
I^iical inquiries into jiolitieal affidrs or skilM du- 
eidations of historical difficulties. Aiiother theme 
of the Hungarian poets waa Attila, Whota they 
uniformly rq>resented as a king tfad hero of their 
own nation. In these chronicles we find abundant 
proof that Attüa and Ihe Gothic harote assodated 
widi his name in the Niebelui%en*li^ and the Rei- 
denbudi, were equally celebrated in the language 
of Hungary, and that poems upon these subjects 
were in ex^tence down to a period comparatively 
near oursdves. It is probable that the destruction 
of the whole of this ancient poetry may be nsfenred 
to the period of Mathias Corvin, who attempted at 
once to change his Hungarians into Ijatins atad 
Italians, the natural consequoice of whidti was to 
bring into compajrative neglect the old legends and 
poems of the country. The &te whidi befd Hun- 
gary in the fifteenth century would have befiJlen 
Germany in the eighteenth, had a certain illustrious 
monarch of that period, who, like Mathias, thought 
foreign literature alone worthy of his attention, helesa 
possessed of an influence as great and undisputed 
over Germany, as Corvin had oVer Hungary, 
Whatever of the old legends of Hungary and of 
the monuments of its language and poetry escaped 
the barbarism of this foreign refinement, fisQ entire* 
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]y to the ground dming die tune of tbeTinlisb 
invasioiig. The Hungaruiis have letaiiied nodm^ 
but their predSeetioii tar Ustorieal h^nnc poeizy. 
Several great maatera of that art have a^eared 
amopg them duiing die oxteenih and aeventeenth 
oeDtmiea; and now, in our own time» theie has 
arisen one more illnrtrions than any of these, Kia- 
fidnd ; who has devoted hhnaelf in his mature age 
to the national legends of his country with the 
same ardour and feeling which distinguishrd the 
amatory poems <^ his youth. 

I dose these sketehes» these remaiks iqpon tihe 
literature and language, more or less known and 
nnderstoodt of the diffierent European peoples, with 
one general reflection whidi I have already thrown 
out upon a previous occasion. Every independent 
and distinct nation has» as I believe, the ri^t to 
possess a peculiar literature ; that is, to possess an 
improved and cultivated national language, for 
without that no degree of intellectual refinement 
can become truly national and effectual, nay the 
greatest, bring embodied in a foidgn vehicle, can- 
aot &il to be tinged with a obtain stain of barba* 
lism. It is indeed a very absurd way of shewing 
our partiahty for our own language to desist fiom 
learning any othar» or even to deny the advantages 
which some foreign languages may possess over our 
own« Beddes the and^t huiguagä^ there are. se% 
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rml of the modern dialects so useful in regard to 
general cultiyation, that whatever department a 
man chooses for himself, he caimot fiiU to find one 
or other of tliem ahsolutelj necessary for his pur- 
poses. The external relations of life have besides 
rendered the acquisition of some of them indispen- 
siUie* The use of a foreign dialect in legislation 
and in courts of law is at all times distressing, and 
I might even say unjust ; the use of a foreign dia- 
lect in diplomacy and in the social intercourse of 
polished life can never &al to produce injurious ef- 
fects upon the vernacular language^ But when the 
custom of so using a fordgn ^lect has once been 
fiurly introduced, the evil is, at least for individuals, 
an irremediable one. It then beocmies the duty of 
the whole cultivated and higher order of society to 
come forward together, to point out by their influ« 
ence the proper route between two extremes of en*» 
tiiely neglecting and exclusively studying foreign 
langu^s ; to give to necessity that which 4Bhe re* 
quires, but never to forget what is due to our coun- 
try. The care of the national language I consider 
as at all times a sacred trust and a most importapt 
privilege of the higher orders of society^ Every 
man of education should make it the olgect of his 
imceasing concern, to preserve his language pure and 
entire, to speak it so &r as is in his power, in all 
i()9 beauty and perfection. He should be acquaint- 
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ed generally, Bot superficially, Bot only with the 
political history, but with the language and liter- 
ature of his country, and so fiur is the study of 
foreign languages from being hostile to all this, 
diat without such study I, believe no man can ac- 
quire the degree of perq>icaGity or the facility of ex- 
pression necessary f<»: the purposes to which I have 
alluded. But the use of a foreign dialect in society 
should certainly be limited to the strictest bound of 
necessity. The obligation to watch over the 
language should be most sacred in the eyes of those 
who stand highest in the society; for the more 
rank, and wealth, and pcmsequenee any individual 
possesses, the more has the nation a right to expect 
from this inditidual that he shall contribute to the 
utmost of his power to the preservation and cultiva- 
^m of that which is hers« A nation whose lan- 
guage becomes rude and barbarous, must be on the 
brink of barbarism in r^;ard to every thing else, 
A nation which allows her language to go to ruin, 
is parting with the last half of her intdlectual inde- 
pendence, and testifies her willingness to ceaseto exist. 
The danger is no doubttgreat when a national lan- 
guage is ass^ed on the one hand by a systematic 
plan for its oorruption, and on the other by a fool- 
ish' and affected fashion which encourages from 
mere silliness the use of a foreign dialect. But, in 
isuch matters as these, the danger ceas^ to be, the 
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mmnent we ate gensible of it« eidsitenee. In every 
thing wliich .d^ends not ut^pii Uie spirit of a mo» 
meat, but the parseveiaiioe of an age, the vietorjr 
is always sure to be obtained by the universal «id 
caliidy progressive resistance of men of sense, 
, From this gen^ial survey of the diS^^ent natiom 
of Europe, I r^um to the thread of my histcny,. 
The great improvements and discoveries ^hicb 
have given to the science and literature of modem 
Europe a new form and direction, belong, properly 
apeaking, to the aghteenth century. But that in- 
tellectual cultivation which attained its mighty de« 
velopement in the eighteenth, received its shape 
and form in the sii&teenth century through the reir 
formation. It was the moving spirit of that evoit 
which, both in the one of these pmods, and in the 
other, determined the way in which the intellectual 
cultivation should run, the end it should strive to 
reach, and 'the limits witlun which it should bp 
eonfined. ^ In both periods the apparent subjects of 
dispute and tumult were matters at first sight Uttl^ 
connected either witb refinement or with literal- 
ture*<-*-£Q|: these were either politics, and the ecde« 
siastical constiturion, the being, the lipoits, and the 
exertions of qdritual powers, or those mysteries ^of 
rd^ion which lie too deep even £or the investiga- 
tion of philosophers themsdves, The reformation, 
nevertheless, although these were appar^tly it« 
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olgects, had the eflfect of shaking and altering the 
whole of Europe, and thus came to exert a very 
great and mnltifiuioiis, although certainly an indi- 
rect, influence over literature and over all the ex- 
ertions of intellect in whatever way applied. This 
influence was in part salutary, in part hurtfiiL To 
the first I refer the universal extenmon of the study 
of Grec^ and the other ancient languages which 
now came to he considered as indiq^endble in a re- 
ligious point of view, and which began therefixre to 
be cultivated if not more zealously at least fiur more 
universally in all the Protestant countries — in Hol- 
land, in England, and in the N(»rth of Germany. 
The love for the ancient languages had in Germany, 
and above all in Italy, been such even before the 
reformati<m, that so far as these countries are con- 
cerned, its influence was merely an additional cir- 
cumstance in their fitvour. The contests and rival- 
ries of the contending parties were perhaps produc- 
tive of little effect in relation to the true objects of 
theur researches; for rdigion is a matter of fidth 
and feeling rather than of disputation and dialectic 
combating. In a political point of view the effect 
of the gitet ferment has been fiur more happy ; biit 
perhaps even here the eflfect has been an indirect 
lather tiian an immediate advantage^ and that too 
discovered, like most other advantageous conse- 
quences of the reformation, not instantly (as its evil 
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^fects were) but long after, when the ag^tsted de^ 
ments had had leisure to gubside into a.cahn. The 
effects upon the imitative arts were pernicious. I 
do not d]lud0 to those operations of active destruc- 
tion which took pkce here and there, hut rather to 
that more general evil which resulted üam the 
arts being compelled to dqpart firom their natural 
and original destination. The civil disturbanceB 
and wars which ensued, were, in like manner, as 
usually happens, more destructive to the arts than 
to literature. It was prpbably in consequence of 
these events, that the national painthig of Ger« 
many, which had b^un to flourish with so mudi 
auccess in the handa of Albert Durer, Lucas 
Cranach, and Holbein, stopped before it had time 
to reach the emmence it was fitted to attain. These 
great men were themselves oontempcMraries of the re- 
formation, but they had been educated in the 
time before it took place, and in their art they found , 
no followers. In the Protestant Netheriands paint* 
ing became devoted to subjects of lesser importance» 
and so employed, in spite of the utmost perfection 
in execution, it could never approach the superior 
power and effect of the old painting which had 
been devoted to religion. In general there wa» 
produced a most unfortunate rupture between men 
and their ancestors ; and these not contented with 
laying aside the contested point» of faith or eecle- 
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siaatical gOTemment» tfaoaght it necessary to f^gei 
the whole middle age, and to- desjMse the Mstorjr^ 
the ait, and the poetry, with which its reeollection& 
were so intimately hlended and united. The lods 
to Grermany was peculiarly unfortunate. Such a 
break and throwing aside* of the intellectual inhe« 
ritanee of our for^thers could scarcely indeed &iL 
to he produced by a revolution so sudden and so en- 
tire. But, now that all the causes of the bigotry 
have ceased to operate with any violence, it is time 
surely that we ky it aside, that we begin to think 
liberally, and no loi^et to indulge in any contempt 
eUher of the art or the refinement of the middle 
ages« The prindple, that the reformation was pro- 
ductive of liberty of thoi^ht, is one that can 
scarcely be defended now. The universal freedom, 
the Ml emancipation of intellect at the end of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century, does not at 
least belong to the immediate consequences of the 
reformalimi ; it was produced by a great mixture of 
causes over and above the reformation, and after all 
there is not a little reason to doubt whether the un- 
fettered licence it has introduced has been so salu- 
tary and praiseworthy as we have sometimes heard» 
The near ^ and immediate effect of the reformation 
upon philosophy and freedom of thinking, was one 
«f constraint. The idea of such liberality as that 
whieh prevailed in Italy and Germany under the 
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Medici» Leo X. and Maximilian, was a thing en^ 
tirely unknown among the sealouis Protestants of 
the sixteenth and of the first part of the seven- 
teenth century. The establidiment of such tyranny, 
political and intellectual, as that of a Henry VIII. 
of a Philip IL or of a Cromwell, was only rendered 
posisihle by means of l^e reformation. He who is 
placed at the head of a new party, and a great 
revolution,^ at once religioiis and political, pos- 
sesses a power so unlimited over thought and in- 
tellect, that it is at least entirely the effect of his 
own dioice if he does not abuse it. To the defend- 
ers of the old £uth, on the contrary, under a Philip 
H. and under several of the French kings, every 
mean appeared allowable which could contribute to 
check the &rther diffusion of the new opinions. 
Should any one attempt to prove the beneficial 
tenid^icy of the Reformation by quoting instances 
of p^rseinition from the times preceding it — such as 
the burning of John Huss and Jerome of Praga&— 
my answer is, that these cruel enormities were in 
part at least the effects of political animosity, or if 
that be not sufficient, that abundance of similar 
horrors may be found lifter the reformation in üit 
history of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and that too on both sides. The first great sel^- 
reflecting mind^ the first writer of great and active 
power, whom the Protestants possessed after, the 
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period of the first ferment^— Hugo Grotius hini-> 
self, living in the fireest country then esasting^ 
could not escape imprisonment and persecution« 
On the other hand, the dangerous ahuses which 
some had made of liberty lead to narrow-minded- 
ness and oppression on the part of rulers otherwise* 
well disposed to be liberal In Italy, in paiUcular^ 
a speedy termination, was put to the then rapidly 
increasing progress of philosophy ; insomuch that 
a fact soon came to be doubted, which seems to me 
abundantly clear and evident, I mean the natural 
capacity of that ingenious nation for the higher ex« 
ertions of intellectual inquiry. The most distin« 
guished philosophical talents possessed by Italy in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, took a turn 
so unfortunate that they have been almost mtirely 
lost to their country — ^their doctrines having be* 
come adverse not only to the spirit of the Christian 
church, but to all those principles of moral belief 
swithout which there is no safety in the social in-« 
tercourse of men. In the world of intellect» as well 
as in that of politics, the sure consequence of 
anarchy is despotism, and oppression is again in«* 
variably the harbinger of lawlessness. So that 
there is a perpetual flux and reflux from the one 
of tiiese extremes to the other, both alike danger* 
ous, unless some third and higher influence inter- 
venes, or the whole bomd of conistitution is reujewed. 
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MHien (sediani paaegymts of the Beformaticm re- 
pßta&nt this as having been in itself alone a step 
&rward of the human mind» i^d of philosophy^^-^^a 
^liverance frcrm. error and prejudic&^tfaey ace Just 
taking for gnmted the very &ct upon which vre are 
at issue« One should think also that men mi^ 
he rendered mom cautiDus in the use of sudi expnea- 
nuns» when they refltet that by the: exampike of 
many great nations--^ Spain*-^ Italy-H)f Catho- 
lic France during the seventeenth centnry--*Hand df 
Smithern Germany even in these latest timesH^ 
eaiL be proved, with little haseird of contradBctaon 
that a very high, nay that the very hi^^st degree 
of intellectiial cultivatHui is perfectly compatifale 
with tfae.bdii^ of tkase dootcii^ whith tihe ftienAs 
of Frotestantkm decry aft antiquated pr^ndioes. 
The admirecBL of tiie Dsfcnm^tion shcatld lay less 
ktissft vipm. H» conseqpuwnees ; for of these amie 
were, as themselves adnnt, altogiether unhappy« 
many remote and assisted l^ the oo^opemtion of 
othercauses. Besides the. effects are perhaps in no 
case perfaody daeiaoive.as to tibe Mtwe of the thiiig 
HseU: The Ugntted CatiK^Hcs^ on th» «thc^t )im4 
who despise the. refirnmAion^ mad ablwr> k as ait«»' 
gether irreconcileable with their owi xje^^pm», qijh 
nions,. should at kaat rewllect tbatr the l^et;^ if not 
thie niore iwinediate dBbefts of thal^ nogbty jQii»9i]^ 
«on, hare been benefifiiaL and saftuftaKy« M wt^mfi' 
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vey the history of the world with the feeling of he^^ 
lie^ if we are willing to recognize in the fortunes 
and fiites of mankind the interposing hand of Pro- 
Tidence, we shall perceive the same spectacle in 
every direction« Everywhere ^e shall see men 
presented with the happiest opportunities» intreat- 
ed as it were» to do good, to know Üie truth» and 
to reach the eminence of true greatness and true 
excellence; intreated however» not compelled; for 
their own co-operation is necessary if they would he 
what fits Üie destiny of their nature. Rarely» very 
rarely» do men make the proper use of tiie means 
ihey are intrusted to employ ; often do they pervert 
them to the most dangerous abuses» and dnk even 
deeper into their andent errors. Providence is» if 
we may so speak» ever struggling with the careless- 
ness and the perversity of man; scarcely by our 
own guilt and blindness have we been plunged into 
some great and fearful evil» ere the bene&ct(»r of . 
our nature causes unexpected blessings to spring out 
of the bosom of our merited misfortune— warnings 
and lessons» expressed in deeds and events» fur- 
nishing us widi ever returning admonitions to be- 
think ourselves in earnest» and depart no more firom 
the path of truth. 

With art of poetry Protestantism disdahned at 
fitst any connection ; its effects upon both were in- 
jurious and depressing ; history and grammar were^ 
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iti consequence of the refonnationj both studied 
Inore accxirately, and diffiised more extensively ; but 
with philosophy the change of religion stood in the 
most intimate connection.— But perhaps this may 
be no improper place for giving a short sketch of 
the history of philosophy, both before the reforma- 
tioti and in the first century after it— I mean, of 
course, only in so far as philosophy exerted a real 
influence upon the imiversal intellect of the time. 

I have already called your attention to the most 
Remarkable of those philosophical geniuses produced 
by England, Italy, and France, in the earlier pe- 
riod previous to the twelfth century. Germany too 
was fruitM in such productions, and may boast of 
ftn almost uninterrupted series of thein frotn the 
reign of Charlemagne down to the reformation, and 
even aftet that ^vent. Upon the whole, barrenness 
is of all reproaches the one least deserved by the 
modem Europeans, even by those of the middle 
age. If we must blame them, it should rather be 
for the mixture of useless and unprofitable weeds 
which they have allowed to spring up along vrith 
their good grain, more particularly when any new 
field has been added to the territories of science. 
It was thus that along with the mathematical^ che^ 
mical, and medical learning which they borrowed 
firom the Arabians, they admitted from the same 
quarter the tnwsh of Astrolc^ and AicHemy ; and 
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it was thus that, mth the knowledge of Aristotle, 
whom they conddered as the parfection of all merely 
human wisdom, there grew up a whole wilderness 
of dialectical hair-splittings and sophistical artifices, 
o£ pretty nearly the same nature with those whidi 
had formerly infested the Greeks. The hest thing 
in the phibsophy of Aristotle is the spirit of criti- 
cism. But to perceive or comprehend this, required 
an enlarged and complete knowledge of antiquity, 
fiudi as was in those days quite impossible, and as 
is, even in our own time, extremely rare. The 
oitical spirit of Aristotle deserted him in the re- 
gion of metaphysics alone, because there the only 
two guides which he followed, reason and experi- 
ence, were incapable of leading him aright* From 
an jabsurd reliance on those metaphysics, which even 
in the works of the great master hLmsdUT are unintel- 
ligible, arose that system of philosophy which has 
received the name of the Scholastic. The evil occa- 
sioned by this was, however, abundantly atoned {qat by 
the good effects of the study of the practical j^ysics 
of Aristotle, particularly after the time of AlbeM;us 
Magnus. That the morals of Aristotle were an 
important acquisition to the middle ages I caa 
by no means allow ; the value of that system to 
us consists chiefly iu the illustration it affords of the 
manners, ti^ domestic life, and the political insti* 
tutions of the Greeks. Long befine the wcwks <^ 
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Aristotle began to be studied» ma ancestors posses- 
sed a system of Ethks incomparably purer and bet^ 
ter Khan hi^in the Bihh ; and their acqnaintanic^ 
'with him only tempted them to deferm that m^ 
perior system by ingrafting upon it a gi^at variety 
of superfluous nieetias and dassifiestions. Of the 
vdty pernicious effect which the AristoteUc system 
is capable of producing even upon a very refined 
and learned age, Spain can supply us with one very 
striking example. In the sixte»th century, what 
thi great question of the treatment of the Ameri- 
cans was s^tated, the minds of many of her best 
reasoaerSy and among others of one who, in every 
other respect was a very excellent man, Sapolveda» 
were so infected with those notions of slavery sa 
prevalent among the Gred^ authors, that, pind^ 
pally by their means, measures were adopted in the 
national coundls equally repugnant to the jsind« 
pies of natural justice and to the expiess pi^ecepts of 
Christianity. 

We are not however to suppose that all the evü» 
of the scholastic system were occasioned entirely by 
the study of Aristotle. At first the o^K)dtio!i^ of 
the church to his doctrines was greasy enhanced on 
aocoimt of a crowd of most dangerous doctrines and 
(pinions which b^an to come into feshion about 
lAie same time with those properly belonging to Mb 
philosophy. This muph nevertheless must be ad<> 
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mitted, that from the history of the Arabs, no less 
than from that of the middle ages in Europe and 
of the sixteenth century» there is reason to believe 
that the two notions of conceiving the Deity to be 
a mere animating prindple of the imiverse, and of 
dmying the personal immortality of the soul appear 
to be, if not necessarily, at least were gaierally 
connected with a zealous adoption of Aristoteli^ 
anism. However this might have been, the im- 
pulse of the age became in a short time irrei^stible, 
and the dcmiinion of Aristotle could no longer be 
^voided; Christian philosophers, alike desirous of 
supporting the cause of truth, and of extendiug the 
limits of knowledge, then applied themselves to the 
study of Aristotle, in the hope of at least turning 
aside the streapa which they found it was now im- 
possible to turn back. It is no easy matter to form 
a proper general judgment concerning these men 
who, at least in so far as talents were concerned, 
deserved the yery highest estimation. The false 
and scholastic turn of their philosophy was the na- 
tural consequence of the ancient sophistry (be^ 
queathed as that was und too inconsiderately ac-^ 
cepted), (A the original defectiveness of the Aristo« 
telic metaphysics, and the Arabian oommentaxies, — -. 
above all, of that spirit of sect which was the ani-^ 
mating principle of the age, and from which (so 
ßnticmg ^ere its allurements), ev^n they who were 
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most aware of its existence could seldom keep them- 
sdves ^tirely free. This spirit of sect and divi- 
sum waa nourished and inflamed very powerfuUy 
by the universities, wherein many thousands of 
striplings were yearly educated in the very atmos- 
phere of contention, and taught to consider the 
violence of disputation as the highest eminence of 
human merit For the best things which the phi- 
losophers of the middle ages possessed, they were in- 
debted either to Christianity, which at all times 
secured them from falling mto the most dangerous 
species of errors, and to the greatness of their own 
genius and understanding. But after all, there can 
be no greater mistake than to suppose that what 
we commonly understand by the name of scholas- 
tic, that is the unprofitable waste of intellect in 
empty ideas, and unintelligible fimnulas, was an 
error peculiar to the middle ages« The evil had al- 
ready displayed itself to excess in the philosophy of 
the Greeks, and that too in the most flourishing age 
of its cultivation. The same thing may be said of 
modem times; for not from Germany alone, but 
from France and England also, there could be no 
difficulty in producing abundance of examples- 
very often in the persons of those very men wha 
have declaimed the most loudly against the scbolas« 
tic philosophy, and against the Stagyrite. It k 
pnl^ requisite that we look to the essence of the 
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evil, and that we do not allow ourselves to held so- 
phistry to be less dangerous, merely because it pre* 
sents itsdf in a form of greater skill and eleganee. 

The prevalence of empty ideas and meaningless 
words is a nudady inddent to human reason» which 
never fails to make its appearance the moment we 
desert the path of troth ; in my opinion its most 
pernicious influences are exerted in active fife by 
means of the distorted artifices of ebquence» and 
not in the retired and formal exercises of the 
schools. In every case, however, the spirit of sect 
is its inevitable consequence. 
i^ Thephilosophyof themiddleagemaybcsaidtohave 
been defective, chiefly because it was not tlKHroughly 
Christian; because the intellect, knowledge, and ideas 
of mankind, were not suffidently penetrated with the 
$]^t of our religion. In the j^üösq^y of the 
modem £uropeans,'^faich these inherited as a le- 
gacy ftom the andents, there are two great mastem 
to be fbQowed, and each is cdcuisted to lead those 
ihat put confidence in bier directioninto^ a pc»tieidar 
train of errors. On the one hand, there is the de* 
feet to which T have already alluded, that over- 
rationahsm to whidi men are led by Aristotle and 
the ancient dialectics. The other is the platonie 
ßxA visionary system of error into whi^ men are 
very apt to &^ whenever thonght and ^th oveiv 
fihoot iho^ Ihnitff whieh are necessfupy to |he ri|)i| 
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exertion of every htoaniin faculty. Fiom Uns pro« 
ceeded the second species of philosophy common in 
the middle age, the mystic* So long as men ero« 
jfined themselVes to the subjects of religious ferimg 
and oonseience, thsre is no doubt tlmt this phih>-' 
sophy was not merely an excuxeaUe but a very ex^ 
eellent guide. But its defectiyeness was very iippa« 
rent when they attempted to apply it to matters of 
ssKsience. Flatonism, cdsineeted as it was with a host 
of Oriental mysteries, public and concealed« gaw 
the fancy too much room font play, and in natiifai 
sdenoe in particular, the adoption of its tenets was 
almost always coupled with a belief in asiroiogy, «n^ 
a leaning to the study of magic. This was above all 
common in Germany : I may be the more easily 
excused for saying so, since, in onr own days, ibere 
have occurred many symptoms of a tesAeocy. tsi 
recur to these ^errors. As in finmar times pious 
men hegBA the histories cS their lives with a praj^ 
to God, or a rd%ious sentim^t or asjnration, so Mi; 
has once mere come in £itshton to eommem^ me^^ 
moirs witb a schräve of nativity, or some astrolo^ 
gical eonjeeture^. The speculations of natural phi« 
losophers may certainly i^eet, without offence, axif 
subjects whi^ promise either knowledge or amuse-*^ 
ment to those that pursue them, I am not dispo»« 

« Schlegel oltades to the first piprsgcaph of ^oedie^s IJfy^ 
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ed to throw entire ridicule even upon the study of 
secret influences, when it is kept in its proper 
place. But the application of such pursuits to the 
business of active. life, and the belief that human 
destinies can in any degree be regulated by the po i 
sition of the stars, are absurdities which deserve to 
be treated with something more severe than ridicule 
itself. The pernicious effect of a firm belief in the 
potency of these mysterious influences, the total 
ruin of all moral and religious principle which such 
a belief brings along with it, has already been de- 
picted with terrible vigour by the tragic pendl of 
Schiller in his WaUenstein, Easy as is the abuse, 
and dangerous the partaking of such things, they 
have been dealt in by neither few nor inconsiderable 
persons. An Albertus Magnus, a mathematician 
of the fifteenth century, such as Nicolas of Cusa» 
a pious bishop, such as Trithemius, the first of all 
CMentalists, Reuchlin himself, confessed» without . 
scruple, their hankering after the possession of se- 
crets which can never be reveled to man. It 
would be as unjust as foolish to deny the merits of 
these great men, to call in question their genius, 
their knowledge, or their piety, on account of 
their addiction to follies which, in our own day, 
we have seen so nearly revived. But aU the dab* 
biers in the occult sciences were not men of this 
kind ; the fiicility with which such pursuits could 
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beasaodated with the most profligate schemes of 
qoBckery and charlatanery is too apparent in the 
histoiy of the times. It may be su£&dent for my 
purpose to menticm the name of Agrippa : Even 
Faaracelsus himself was not free &öm some such 
errors. But Germany possessed, in these early 
days» many niystic phihMsophers, who devoted them-* 
sdves entirely. to the feehi^gs of religion. No mo« 
dem language was sp i^oon applied to the purposes 
of the higher philosophy, and tp spiritual subjects 
as ours. 

There were, from the thirteenth century, down 
to the time of the refixrmation, very many writers 
of this kind both in High and Lower Dutch. 
They were connected with each' other, and farmed 
a sort of school, and called themselves the servant» 
of wisdom, or the heavenly Sophia, understanding 
by this name that divine and sublime truth which 
was the object of their ambition, and to their Jove 
of which they ^nllingly sacrificed their lives, I 
shall^ out of a great number, mention only one 
whose works were of great importance in the for^ 
mation of our language. This is the preacher^ or 
the philosopher, Tauler, who received, long after 
the reformation, the emulouis praises both of Ca- 
tholics and Protestants, but who has at last yielded 
to the common destiny of oblivion. The schdars 
of Alpace, who ajthpugh their coxwtry has Iqi^ 
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been politically annexed to f^rance, sllll Aßw, by 
the diligence and depth of their inquiries into ear 
faistoty and om language^ that they are detamioedy 
by no nieans, to part irith their character of Ger- 
mxMf have had the merit, in our own time, of re« 
dalling the puMic attention to this forgotten sage^ 
and the very high importance of his works, si 
lelist so far as language is concerned. If we com^ 
ji^re his writings with those upon similar subjects,^ 
composed in Luther's time^ or even a century latery 
we shall find their superiority as manifest as is tkast 
df the harmonious love-poems of the thirteeiith 
<Sentury, and the Neibelungen-lied, over the rude 
verses of the sixteenlli century. In this leiqiect 
also the elder time was by no ineans the more mde» 
But as its spirit was better, so its language also was 
IKirer than that of the age which came after. 

When critics reproach our nation witiir a ten- 
diency to mystidsm, they are probaUy not aw«re 
how old the finling is. It would be easy to shew' 
fliat we have been equally guilty of it ever dnce 
tile time of Charlemagne. But whether the re- 
proach be really well founded, or whether that 
which is the subject of it be not rather deserving of 
praise than of blame, I shall not take upon me, at 
the present time to decide. 

In the philosophy of the middle age, as in that 
^ tfie more modem times, the strong and distinct 
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influence of national character is abundantly visible. 
In the older, exactly as in the later tunes, France 
and England were distinguished for the production 
of great thinkers, great doubters, and great sophists. 
The Italians were chiefly remarkable for their strict 
adherence to the truths of our religion ; but they 
also, like the Germans, had a propensity to the 
higher, the more spiritual, and the more mystical 
kind of philosophy. The leaning to Flatonism 
may be traced even in their poets. In one wcn^d, 
that philosophy of experience and reason, whose 
greatest master among the ancients was Aristotle, 
had the greatest number of followers during the 
middle ages, as well as more lately, in France and 
B^gbind. In thi3 reqfiect Üiese two nations, in 
iqHte of their poliljml rivalry, opincide at bottom 
in their views and opinians, much mote closely than 
at first sigbt mi^t be imagined. A propensity to 
the other and mose Platonic qiecies of philosophy 
has, on the other hand, distinguished both the Ita- 
lians and the Germans, the one the most remark- 
nble nation for love of art, and the other fi)r d^h 
pf feeling ; insomudb, that widely different as they 
Iffe in origin, language, and manners, they have at 
all times been connected togeth^ by a certain sym« 
pathy and community of attadmi^nts. 
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LECTUÄE XL 



<»£NEBAL BEMAUKS ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE TIMES lÜMVm* 
ATELY PKECEDING AND FOLLOWING THE EEFOEMATION—- POETEY 
OF THE CATHOLIC NATIONS, THE SPANIARDS, THE P0ETU6UESE, 

AND THE ITALIANS 6ARCILAS0, ERCILLA, CAIiOENS, TASSO^ 

OUARINI, MARINO, AND CERTANTE8« 

The state of tiniversal thought, stnd the progress» 
of philosophy, immediately hefore the reformation^ 
and in the first centory after it, formed the last 
subjects of our attention« The real result of out 
inquiries may be comprised in the following general 
remarks : 

Throughout the whole of Europe, before the te^ 
storation of andeut learning and the reformation in 
religion, that empty logical system of words, which 
went by the name of Aristotle, was adopted almost 
^universally by the learned ; and, without any excep 
tion whatever, by all the public seminaries of in«» 
struction« In Germany, however, and afterwards in 
Italy, there sprung up, during the fifteenth century^ 
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by the side of thk d^ philosophy of words, another 
and a higher species of philosophy which coindded 
in part with the system of Plato, and in part 
with that of the Orientals. In particular things 
there is no doubt that this new system led the way 
to error ; but, upon the whole, at least its prin- 
dples were just, and, at all events, it was both richer 
in import and more profound in its views than the 
other. We may see the proof of its superiority 
even in the manner wherein it was studied, and in 
the persons of those by whom it was adopted; The 
säat of its sway was not in the univ^sitieiä and in 
£he schools, its adherents fimned, properly speaking, 
no sect \ it deserved, in fact, the naiiie of philosophy, 
according to the oldest signification of the word, a 
love of wisdom, sought and difiused for its own 
sake alone, by men who felt within them the irre- 
sistible vocation to the pursuit of truth« The 
greatest naturalists and mathematicians, the most 
profound masters of Greek learning, and the best 
Orientalists of the fifteenth century, both in Grer- 
many and Italy, belonged to the followers of this 
new system. The renewed acquaintance with the 
literature of Greece had, on the whole, no other 
effect upon this mystical and more Platonic mode 
of philosophizing, but that of affording to it new 
materials and new nouriishment out of the innume- 
rable treasures and monuments of ancient wisdom ; 
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new means of enrichmeiLt« and new in$tru]nents of 
bolder developement The^e advantages werei in 
smne measure, cotmteTbaknced by the simultaneous 
introdueticm.^ many new errors, or rather the revival 
of the forgotten dreams of new Platoninn and the 
Qnentals« By the restoration of ancient literature, 
the then prevalent species of philosophy, gained ad>- 
ditional extent of knowledge, but an influx of vi- 
sionary opinions accompanied tl^ change, and upon 
the whole the power whidi was received was capa^ 
ble of *being/ turned to evil as well as to good. 

Ok the other species of philosophy, the Aris«- 
totelic, the efl^t was still greater« As yet this 
system had never been studied or comprehended in its 
purity, but always mingled with a variety of Platonic 
notions^ and in some measure reduced to a sort of 
sttbjeetion to , the doctrines of Christianity. But 
now the opinions of Aristotle began to be sought 
for in the original language, and to be viewed in 
connection with the whole system of Grecian culti- 
vation; and the change could not fail to be ex- 
tremely favourable at least in regard to form* The 
external part of the scholastic philosophy was at all 
events removed, and that which remained learned 
to clothe itself in a form not so entirely unworthy 
ef the classical degahce of antiquity and the critL- 
cal acuteness of the Stagyrite. But the better and 
the deeper that the i^pirit of the ancient philosophy 
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was c&ihpreliendcfd, the mote frequently did it 
happen that individukL students were betrayed into 
the adoption of Mich consequences 6f their system 
as are irrecoticileable lirith religion and morality; 
as for example^ the dogma of establishing as first 
caufiie^ in the room of God, ä mere principle of uni-' 
Versal existence, and the other equaUy dangerous 
one, of denying the personal immortality of the 
souli These errors Were abundantly common among 
the followers of Aristotle^ particularly in Italy, dur- 
ing the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; The at- 
tempts to renew sofne of the other systems of an- 
cient philosophy, such äs the Stoic, which were 
made about th^ same time, were productive of 
much less effect upon the general progress of phi* 
losophy. Plato and Aristotle have so distinctly 
marked out the two great'paths of human thought 
and Sdenee, that they have remained, and always 
must remain, the master^guides of all succeeding 
generations. The other systems of antiquity are 
valuable, for the most part, only because they re-^ 
flemble one or other of these ; they are slight devia^ 
tidns and by-paths, which soon return again into 
the main roads. It was for äiis reason that the 
plans for renewing Stoicism, or any other of the 
lesser systems^ had very inconsiderable success, and 
produced indeed very little effect of any kind, ex^ 
cept that they could not fail to stimulate thought, 
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and increase yet mcxre the general ferment of opl^ 
nions« Of all these systems» the worst alone, that 
of £picuru8 and of pure materialism, which traces 
the origin of every thing to the collision of corporeal 
atoms, b^an to meet with some success in the 
seventeenth centuryr and in the eighteenth made 
such progress as might entitle it» adherents to say 
that they belonged to a sect. 

In common laiiguagc we often hear the epoch of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries called a restore 
iion or a second birth of the sciences, A restora^ 
tion it undoubtedly was, at least in respect of that 
renewed acquaintance with Greek literature and 
antiquity, by means of which, if the historical 
knowledge of these matters was not indeed render- 
ed p^ect, it reeeived at least incalculable improve« 
ment. But I ^n by no means a]^rove of calling 
it a second birth <^ the human inteOect and of the 
sciences,, for I should consider that name as due- 
not to such a change as amounts only to an inorease^ 
of wealth, and is produced by any external circum- 
stances, but to one which consists of an awakening 
out of previous death, and breaks out from the 
Toused energies of internal life. Such an inward^ 
a living, and a total change upon philosophy z^ 
this, was not even produced by the reformation i^ 
for after it, as before, the Aristotelic and Platonics 
lystems stUl continued to be the two main divisions 
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mighty influence upöa the &ture progress^ the de^ 
velopement^ and the extension of both system«^ 
With those I^latonic-Oriental doctrines which were 
before him^ and during his lifetime» so prevalent in 
Germany» the acquaintance of Luther himself 
seems to have been extremely slight; such as it 
was» it helped him to a more cordial hatred of the 
scholastic system and of Aristotle» of whom he 
used to speak with great contempt ale; '* a dead 
heathen.'' Nevertheless thä best friend and fol- 
lower of Luther, Melancthon» was of a very dif^ 
ferent way of thinking ; it was indeed chie% by 
his ineans that the authority of the impiovdd 
scholastic system» and of Aristotle» was re-esta- 
blished in its suptemacyi The cause of this waft 
as follows ; that higher and more Spiritual philo- 
sophy which, wherever it loses sight of truth» is 
the most efiectual means of introducing all sorts of 
visionary ^rror, had this etfect to a very remarkable 
extent in Germany during the anarchical times of 
the reformation^. An universal mistrust of it was 
the consequence^ The Aristotelic philosophy re- 
gained its predominant influence over both parties» 
in Spain as well as in Germany» for this ancient 
system of forms» the less spirit it had, the more 
easily was it bent and accommodated to the pur- 
poses of either sect» and the dogmas of either 
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creed. Although, however, this system was now ttnit> 
ed with a somewhat superior knowledge of natm^^ 
and with better skill in language and antiquity, 
the evils of which it had formerly been productive 
stiU adhered to it ; it continued to he, after all, a 
logical wdrd-isystem^ and near at hand as its extinc- 
tion appeared to be even during the fifteenth century, 
the effects of this favourable moment were now 
sufficient to secure the protraction of its existence 
in every cultivated country of Europe down to the 
end of the seventeenth century. In Italy the 
bolder species of philosophy, which there assumed, 
it must be allowed, the appearance of the most dan- 
garous and violent opposition, was now oppressed, 
and many most distinguished talents fell a sacrifice 
to the struggle which ensued. In Germany and 
England the higher philosophy was not, it is true, 
altogether oppressed, but it certainly was discou- 
raged, and even persecuted, and became, at all 
events, entirely excluded from the sphere of the 
leiuned. With so much the greater zeal was it 
coltivated by individuals of the lower orders of so- 
ciety", and extended in other quarters by the mi- 
nistration of secret associations. In either of these 
* ways it could not fail to be corrupted, and degraded, 
and kept back from that universal developement, 
and effectual influence to whieh it might otherwise 
have attained^ It is true^ indeed^ thati the gifts ef 
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nature and Gk)d are open to all ; the spirit of deep \ 
reflection, and of the highest science, is by no \ 
means confined to the polished classes of society, 
and is a thing entirely unconnected with what is ^y 
called erudition. Many of the most distinguished 
of the Greek philosophers were men of little erudi- 
tion, and destitute of any advantage over other 
men than what they gained by their power of 
thought ; the wisest of them all, Socrates, was no 
scholar, and never wished to become one. The first 
preachers of Christianity were men taken from the 
vulgar of the people, and yet we see that they hj-ve 
na fear to treat subjects of the most mysterious 
depth in a manner the most ^asy and natural. Of 
such men there has been, through all ages, a suc- 
cessive series. There often Hes, in the strong and 
imdissipated spirit of the people, an astonishing 
energy both of moral and of intellectual strength. 
The founders of sects and of states, the avengers 
of their country, and the revivers of religion, have 
often been men of the vulgar, called and animated 
to their great works by the voice of internal inspira- 
tion. The greatest benefits have been conferred 
upon mankind not by writings but by active deeds. 
If we look to the spirit of invention, and the gift 
of language, and compare philosophy with poetry, 
lye shall find that even in these respects genius is 
Jif no means the privileged possession of the learn- 
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ed. We know that it has heen possible for ä 
Shakespeare» a man whose leamfaig seems to hare 
been chiefly confined to popular poetry, to reach 
9, height and depth of representation which the 
most skilful and erudite poets have in rata endea*^ 
voured to attain ; I see no reason why it should ap- 
pear to us a thing more marvellous that a man of 
the people in Germany should have penetrated into 
those depths of metaphysical inquiry, and excited 
an inventive genius on those secret departments of 
philosophy, which were entirely ont of the reach of 
the erudit€5 doctors of the time ; need I add the 
name of Jacob Böhme, the Teutonic philosopher 
as he has been called, a name which is to the en- 
lightened a stumbling block, and to the learned 
foolishness ; a man who, in spite of all his disadvani 
tages, had many followers» not in Germany alone, 
but even ih Other countries^ also in Holland and 
Bngland^^among others in this last country the 
too celebrated and unfortunate King Charles. I 
)iave already, more than once, expressed my con« 
viction that the very existence of a poetry of the 
vulgar is in itsäf a sufficient evidence of the de-» 
cHne and corruption of true poetry; for that is 9 
possession which should not belong peculiarly either 
to the comhion people or to the learned, but equally 
to all the members of which the national body ist 
composed» If a popular poetry cannot escape be<^ 
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träying some symptom^ of this unnatural state, 
some traces of the corruption and barbarism which 
are inseparable firom this unfortunate separation; 
how much more must all this be the jcase with a 
popular philo6ophy«--a term which seems to involve 
in it the very necessity of a contradiction? How'- 
ever much the genius ci individuals may triumph 
over the circumstances of their situation» it is im- 
possible that philosophy can ever acquire, in their 
hands, the place which is due to her. This is not 
the time to depict and explain more fully tiie 
very remarkable system of this Teutonic philo- 
sophy. This much however I may remark, that, 
although it bears very distinctly the traces of hav^ 
ing been the creation of one inventive spirit, it is 
by no means destitute of points of coincidence with 
those other fi>rms of secret philosophy, the influence 
of which was at that time ever on the increase. 
Nor is it at all astonishing that this should have 
been so, for at that period the unconquerable thirst 
after truth was every where seeking for itself new 
and more mysterious paths — and removed as far as 
possible from the old tracts of verbal science and 
erudition ; paths whidi led to fountains of sublime 
discovery, of lofty conception, but, we must also 
^ admit, not unfrequently, of wild dreams and un- 
profitable error. After the at once visible and in- 
visible bond of the church was dissolved in certain 
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countries of Europe, another alt<^ther invisible 
system of connection b^an to occupy its place«, 
There are degrees in the knowledge of truth, tiie^e 
are higher and lower steps ; the higher are scarcely 
ever attainable to the yet struggling nature of man. 
I will confess that, according to the opinion ^ 
Lessing, there are, among the component parts of 
human knowledge, some which are in their very 
nature secret ; that is, which are of such a sor( 
that even such as have them in their possessicm can 
never find resolution to reveal them. The publica^ 
tion appears always ill timed ; and, moreover, the 
means of publication are almost peipetuaUy (fiwanting. 
The existence of such difficulties as these is proved 
by history to have been common to every age of the 
world ; it is as impossible to prevent such species 
of knowledge as those of which I speak from being 
propagated in secret, as it is to render them com-p 
mon to all the world. However much of truth the 
secret system may contain, the opposition between 
it, and the open structure of truth, is^ at all timea 
unfortunate. Even the separation in the visible 
church at the era of the reformation, cannot fisiil tQ 
be considered, by all good men, as a great misforr 
tune, for it was a rupture in the family of the 
Christian people, and, as it were, a tearing asunder 
of the great body of our species. The existence of 
an invisible church, in opposition to the yisib]ea^ 
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lüust have at that time appeared a yet more alarm* 
ifig occurrence ; it must have been viewed as a sort 
of separation between soul and body, a sure mark 
of dissolution. But the evil effects which might 
have been expected have not been realized, the soul 
and body of mankind are not yet separated, and 
the unity of truth still remains. He who despises 
the rock upon which truth stands, will never be ablo 
to reach the place of her temple. 

That, spiritual, Platonic, and Oriental mode of 
philosophising which had been <^nly adopted by 
the great men of Italy and Germany in the fif- 
teenth century, was, after the reformation, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, either altogether 
suppressed, or left to the vulgar and to individual 
visionaries, or propagated in secret, and with great 
alterations and corruptions. Among the learned 
men, the old logical word system, which went so 
absurdly by the name of Aristotle, retained its un« 
disputed sway, till almost two hundred years later ; 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, it be« 
gan to be pressed out of view by new sects and 
systems, the consideration of whose merits nxust be- 
long to an after period, for their operation has con- 
tinued down to our own day, and their fiill deve« 
Jopement was the work of the eighteenth century. 

As the different nations of Europe became now 
iigain more separated i^om ^ch other, a corre9p<md« 
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ing and eqnally unfortnnate divisimi took place 
among the different adenoes and studies. The 
events of tiie period were hurtful, ahove ail, to the 
study of antiquity, and prevented it firom bearing 
any right fruit, or having any active influence upon 
life. The first great restorers of erudition were 
j^iilosophers, men whose knowledge of the middle 
ages, and of their own time, was equal to their 
knowledge of antiquity, who united Oriental learn- 
ing with that of the Greeks and the Romans. They 
viewed every thing in its proper place ; they took a 
eomprehrasive survey of things, and judged of them 
by their rehttion to the history of the world, and by 
the real powers whidi they possessed. But after 
the miserable period of separation, when philosq^hy 
was persecuted, suppressed, or corrupted, and the 
middle age forgotten, the attenticm of the learned^ 
who had no longer almost any connection witlr their 
4>wn world or nation, was entirely restricted to the 
antiquity of the Greeks and Romans, which they 
admired without haying any proper feeling for the 
true beauties of its productions. Among poets and 
artists alone did any livdy perception of this exist : 
the learned, who scarcely ever united any philosophy 
with their classical erudition, were satisfied with a 
mere superstitious worship of the languages. The 
true and enlightened knowledge of the spirit of 
antiquity did not appeal" till the eighteenth century. 
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Even in i^ajrd to art and poetry> we4nust al-.. 
ways regard it as unlucky that they should spring 
up 5?ithout any connection with philosophy, — that 
the cultivation of the imagination should be sepa^ 
rated from that of the understanding, and that the 
former of these should not unfrequently be placed 
in exiu^t opposition to the latter. In these stormy 
days, however, in the ferment and revolutions of 
which philp8ophy and history were so much involved, 
art and poetry, it must be allowed, formed almost 
the sole asylum wherein feeling and intellect had 
leisure to unfold themselves in the natural calmness 
of their beauty. 

The poetry of the Catholic countries, the Spa^ 
nish, the Italian, and the Portuguese, were in thai 
age so much parts of one whole, that I think they 
should all be considered together. The Spaniards, 
as we have already «een, possessed very early theiir 
national poem of the Cid : their love poetry conti^ 
nued to flourish in the fifteenth century, later than 
that of my other nation. The general spirit of 
chivalry, and of the poetry connected with it, was 
preserved here much longer than in any other coun- 
try of Europe. Their Chivalrie Romances have a 
tone of feeling almost peculiar to themselves, and 
are distinguished, (above all the oldest and best of 
them, the Amadis), by a more polished and beauti- 
ful inpde pf writing than is elsewhere 1^ be found| 
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and by a prevailing fondness for tender and idyllic 
rqiresentations. Here too then, in the poetry of 
chivalry, and particularly in that of the Spaniards 
and the Germans, we find new confirmation of what 
J noticed in an early part rf these lectures — ^the par- 
tiality of all heroic nations and warlike peoples to 
that which is soft and tender in poetical composition» 
Al<mg with the Chivalric Romances, there grew up 
among the Spaniards and Portuguese, the kindred 
species of the Pastoral Romance. The poetry of 
Spain, particularly her love poetry, was cultivated 
nvith great success in the fifteenth century, by two 
men, whose birth, rank, and influence, were of the 
&st order — ^Villena and SantiHana. In general, 
ever since its first commencement the poetry of 
Spain has always been more cultivated by nobles 
and knights than by mere literati and authors. I 
know of no nation which numbers among its poets 
so many that have borne arms in the cause of their 
country. That poetry which we call Spanish should 
rather, in its oldest period, be denominated Casti- 
lian ; for at first it was peculiar to that province 
alone; and many other countries of the Spanish 
peninsula cultivated poetry in a manner of their 
own quite difierent from that of the Castüians. 
In Catalonia there flourished a species of poetry, 
which, in respect to language, bore the greatest re- 
semblance to the Provencial. The last and most 
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t^ldbrated of its productions was consecrated to the 
melancholy &te of Charles of Viane, the last of the 
royal &niily who seems to have heen heloved by the 
Catalonians as their native Prince» and the elder 
brother» by the first marriage» of that Ferdinand 
who afterwards ruled over Castile also under the 
name of The Catholic» and came on this account to 
be regarded somewhat as a stranger by the inhabit* 
ants of Arragon. That province was {r(Hn tiiis 
time more and more subjected and despised^ and 
the peculiar poetry shared the fate of the independ« 
ence of the country where it had flourished ; by de- 
grees, as the whole political importance came 'to 
centre in Castile» so also were all those ornaments 
of poetry swallowed up in the Castilian poetry, 
which had before been scattered throughout the dif- 
ferent provinces of that poetical land. Of all the 
inhabitants of the beautiful Peninsula» the Portu- 
gttese alone» as they continued to be a peculiar na- 
tion» preserved a peculiar language and poetry of 
their own; yet their old strictness of connection 
with Castile was still preserved ; many Portuguese 
composed in the Castilian dialect» and much of what 
commonly passes for Castilian is» in reality» by ori- 
gin Portuguese* The poetry of the two nations is 
indeed so intimately connected» that it is far from 
' easy tcr adjust their respective daims to the merit 
of invention. The Arabs contributed much to en- 
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rich and adorn the poetry of the countirjr i^vfai^h they 
invaded. It is trae, the Old Cas^ilian poem6 aie 
quite fi:ee from any such Arafaiiin influmce or Qri-* 
ental tone ; they are^ on the contrary, distinguished 
by a strength and simplicity both of language and 
of feeling, which bear the sure marks of a very dif- 
ferent origin, the more distinct is the absence of 
all Arabic ornament in the old Castiliaü poetry^ 
the more clearly do we perceive its presence in the 
new. The separation occasioned by differences of 
religion and perpetual hostilities, may Sufficiently 
account for the want of Arabian ornaments iti the 
poetry of the remoter period. But when Isabella 
and Ferdinand the Catholic (I name Isabella first» 
because the generous principle was pecuUarly hers),~- 
when they with their knights conquered Granada, 
and after seven long centuries rendered Spain once 
more entirely free from the foreign yoke; dufing 
that last war between Moors and Spaniards, the &Ü 
of the Arabic kingdom of Granada was hastened 
by internal dissensions and the discprd of its nobles. 
At the head of two contending parties were phu^the 
two great families of the Bencerrajas and the Zegris^ 
The first embraced Christianity, and became Spa^ 
kiiards ; the second retreated, after the final conquest 
of the capital» to Africa. There yet exist many 
romances which celebrate the iame and achieve- 
ments of the Bencerrajas, their bloody feuds with 
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Arabs. Proud songs of the most glowing love^ 
and the wildest passion for glory ; mutilated heroio 
fragments of the most tender feeling; simple in 
their language^ but yet by no means devoid of the 
£astem fire; these .Gra,nadian productions, conse«- 
erated to the glory of particular fimiilies and tribes, 
are in their tone and import entirely Saracen, and 
resemble in most things» so ^ as we can judge, the 
original poetry of the Arabian people. Here in 
these romances the most beautiful, according to my 
judgment^ possessed either by the Spanish or by 
any other modem people, the Arabian spirit and 
Oriental colouring can no longer be mistaken ; they 
have tinged with their own hue the whole of the 
succeeding poetry of Spain. The garden of Spa«' 
mish poetry, its old Castilian soil being planted 
mth the flowers of Portuguese invention and Pro^ 
vencial elegance, and now also cherished by the 
bright glow of Arabic ardour, became every day 
more beautiful and rich. Under Charles V. who 
crowned Ariosto as the first poet of Italy, the more 
artificial poetry of the Italisms was introduced inta 
Spain by Gareilaso and Boscan, who retained, how^ 
ever^ a due regard for the nature of the old language 
and poetry, and were far from wishing to sacrifice 
these to their admiration for their fiireign models. 
To those die whole nation was so much attached^ 
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that the introduction of the Italian^ style m^t ftt 
first with great opposition, although afterwards it 
came to produce very favourable eflFects. \^o other 
poetry is composed of so many different elements 
as the Spanish; but these elements were neither 
unlike nor irrecondleable ; they were all different 
tones of £mcy and feeling whose union fomied the 
perfection of harmony, and has left the Spanish 
poetry the matchless wonder of romantic writing. 
This poetry is not only rich ; it is by itself both in 
its import and spirit, and in every respect is in per- 
fect imison with the character and feeling of tb^ 
nation/, 
ii (Ever since that glorious period under Ferdinand 
the Catholic and Charles V« no literature has pre- 
served a character/ of such pure nationality as that 
i of the Spaniards, fiijf we consider the works of Bte^- 
rature by the principles of any universal theory of 
art, there is no end to the controversy which may 
arise with regard to the merits and defects either of 
an individual book, or of a whole body of literature; 
the great danger is, that we may perhaps, in the 
course of our controversies^ lose si^ht altogether of 
our own feelings, and forget the first pure impresi^ 
«ion which was made upon us. But there is ano»- 
ther point from which literature can be much more 
eaoly contemplated, and much more securely judged ; 
% mean the moral point of view whidi CQmmand^ 
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^v^ry thing, firom whiA alone we oan discover 
li^ether a literatiJffe be Jhrpugh and iq, 

harmony with the national weal and the national 
spirit. If we adopt this mode of deciding, every 
thing, I have littie doubt, will be found in &vottr 
of the Spaniards.jl We may look at the literature 
of Italy ; and, so &X as form and style are concerned^ 
we may have no difficulty in allowing its superiority 
over the Spanish ; but if we regard pational spirit 
and influence,, how clear and decided is its inferiority. 
3ome of the first Italian poets seem to have be^ 
destitute of all r^ard for their country, devoid of 
the least spark of national feeling ; — ^such were Boc- 
caccio, Ariosto» GuarinL In others, as, for i^stance^ 
in Petrarch, we can perceive indeed some faipt ecbjf 
of national &elang, but this almost always ill die 
rected and absurd, as in his case, the admiration of 
Bienzi, imd the plans for re-establishing the Homa^ 
rqmblic, render it abundantly manifest. The jtwo 
most national of tb>e great Italian writers are Dante 
and MachiavelH ; but the first is &r less a patriot than 
a Ghibdüne, and Üxe second has e^nt his whole 
genius in defending opinions and principles, the 
adapti<m of whic^ st;rikes at the root of every thing 
like public yirtue. 

{^In this point of view the literature and poetry 
of Spain are most admirabler £very p«rt jof them 
is penetrated wiUi the nobjLest natu^r^ fke^^^l 
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strong, moral, and deeply religious, even where 
the immediate subject of writing is neither morali- 
ty nor religion. There is nothing which can de- 
grade thought, corrupt feeling, or estrange virtue. 
Every where there breathes the same spirit of ho* 
nour, principle, and faith. I have already alluded 
to the great number of excellent historical writers, 
and to the early developed and long preserved man- 
ly eloquence of Spain. Their poets are, in like 
manner, true Spaniards. We may almost say that 
the only differences among them are those of lan- 
guage and expression ; the mode of thinking which 
prevails among all these writers is one and- the 
same, the Spanish. This high national value has 
but too often been overlooked by critics ; the works 
of the Spaniards have been absurdly judged by 
the rules of the ancients or of the Italians*— or 
what is still worse, by the narrow decisions of the 
French taste, [in r^ard to national value, of all 
modem literatures, the first place belongs to the 
Spanish, the second to the English.^ J do not 
mean to say that the latter of these is inferior in 
any degree to the former ; but it has had to con- 
tend with a greater variety of anti-national ele- 
ments, and it has gone through a greater number of 
changes and temporary declensions from the right 
path. The national unity of the English literature 
has been preserved in spite of all these obstiudes^ 
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but nthet as if in eotisequence of some tadt law, 
than as if from the mere feeling and tendency of its 
character, t am far from asserting that this is the 
only point of view from which literature ought 
to be surveyed. I shall have occasion in the sequel 
to shew that many literatures derive the greater 
part of their interest from elements of a very dif- 
ferent description. 

I^Garcilaso, and some other poets of the time of 
Charles V, are usuaUy held up by the Spanish 
critics as models of beautifrd language and perfect 
taste. There is no doubt that they are models of 
composition worthy of great attention ; above all, 
when we compare them with the artificial and cor- 
rupted style of thojoel^s who succeeded themT^ 
But I can never believe that either Gardlaso, or 
any one of his contemporaries, has reached the 
same point of perfection in poetical language which 
Virgil did among the Romans, or Racine among 
the French. [Their poems are rather happy eflRi- 
sions of the feeling of love, than great classical 
works. A lyrical and idyllic poet may shew the 
happy condition of latoguage and poetry in his 
country^ but he can never bring either to their foil 
^perfection; for lyrical poems are of too narrow li- 
mits and too confined import for this. It is only 
an ^ic or a'dramatic poet who can ever become an 
Universal aftd abiding standard for the art and Ian- 
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gunge of hk nation. The life of Üie Spani^ 
people was then so chivalric and rieh, their wars ih 
Europe so great and glorious, and their adventurea 
on the sea and in the New WcHrld so wonder&I and 
so gratifying to the imagination, that the invented 
marvellous of the old romances appeared dull and 
common-place'wheji contrasted with these realities. 
Ahout this time, in other countries, the fae^ii 
<>Dmmenced of turning the subjects of the old ehi- 
valric romances into epic poems. In Spain thin^ 
took a different turn, and poetry became daily mcKre 
and more historical in its themes. Such at least is 
the ease with the most celebrated ejnc of the Spa- 
niards, the Araucana of Erdlla — ^wherein the 
wars of the Spanish adventurers, with a fiee and 
brave American nation, are celebrated or narrated. 
The appearance of the foreign countiy, and its 
savage inhabitants, wildernesses, and natural curio- 
sities, campaigns and combats, all are depicted with 
swk truth and vivacity^ that we are kept for ever 
in mind that the poet was an eye-witness of all that 
he describes. This first of Spanish epics abounds 
in individual passi^ges of great pojetioal power jmi 
beauty ; but as a whole» it is certa^y rather a. var* 
jsafied book of travels and history 6f war, ihm a 
poem« The heroic poem should at 4JI times unite 
historical truth and $gnity wiüi the fir^ play of 
fyacy in th$ regions of the marv^dUou^ ; it xaattisrK 
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Ettie whedia* the ground-^work be historical or fic-^ 
titious. In my opinion the first of all the national 
haroic poems which the Spaniards poseess is unques« 
tdonably the Cid.3 The Portuguese poet Camoenft 
was ifii these respects- ,&x more fortunate than £r* 
cilia* As the wildemesses of America then be<* 
longed to Spain, so the riches of India fell to the 
diare of Im nation ; a circumstance infinitely more 
happy &r the purposes of the poet. In. him» too» 
sire &el äiat the poet was also a warrioiv a marinei; 
aa adventurer» and a circumnavigator. He h^bas^ 
indeed» with the most violent praise of truth» and 
boasts that he intends to beat Ariosto by means q£ 
real incidents» &r surpassing in s^ndour of nuu> 
vellousness the fictitious achievements of Orlando 
and Ruggiero. At its conmiencement his poem 
is written in strict imitation of the Vii^ilian 
model» a constant adherence to which was indeed 
the chief £mlt of aU the epic po^ of that age* 
But Camoens» like his own Gama» soon leaves the 
servile coast-sailing of his predecessors^ ventures 
into the wide expanse of ocean» and makes his 
triumphant progress through rich and undiscovered 
lands. As the mariner in the midst of the troubles 
and tempests of the sea» perceive»» by the spicy 
^ales» that he is approaching to his Indian haven».so 
over the later cantos of the Lusiad there is difi^sed 
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the rich air and resplendent sun of the Orieütat 
skies. The language is indeed simple, and the 
purpose serious ; nevertheless, in colouring and ful- 
ness of fancy, Camoens here surpasses even Ariosto, 
wh0se garland he so venturously aspired to tear 
away. But Camoens does not confine himself to 
Gama and the discovery of India, nor even to the 
sway and achievements of the Portuguese of his 
day; whatever of chivalrous, great, heautiful, or 
nohle, could he gathered from the traditions of his 
country has been inweaved and embodied into the 
web of his poem. It embraces the whole poetry of 
his nation ; among all the heroic poets either of 
ancient or of modern times there has never, since 
Homer, been any one so intensely national, or sO 
loved and honoured by his countrymen as Camoens. 
It seems as if the national feelings of the Portu- 
guese, excluded from eviery other subject of medita- 
tion, by the degraded condition of their empire, 
had centered and reposed themselves in the person 
4Ä this poet, considäed by them, and worthy of 
being considered by us, as worthy of supplying the 
place of a whole troop of poets, and as being in 
himself a complete literature to his couiitry. The 
most interesting parts of the poem, are those pas- 
sages at the b^inning and the dose, wherein Ca- 
moens addresses himself to the young monarch Se^ 
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bastian, the same who was destined to involve in 
the miseries of his destinies the whole fortunes 
of his people, with love and animating admi- 
ration, and yet with some portion of seriousness 
and warning as it might be the privilege of a 
grey-haired veteran, such as he was, to address hi« 
King. 

Somewhat later than Camoens appeared Tasso, 
a poet nearer to ourselves by his language, and, in 
part also, by his subject, which, by the way, is 
chosen with the utmost possible felicity, for the 
Crusades nnite, in a manner elsewhere unequalled, 
the whole Ailness of the chivalrous and the marvel- 
lous, with the seriousness of historical truth. His 
subject was still more adapted for his own time 
than it is for ours; for the old contest between 
Christendom and the powers of Mahomet had not 
yet terminated. Even in the days of Charles V. 
the heroes and warriors of Spain still flattered 
themselves with the hope of regaining the lost con- 
quests of Godfrey in the Holy Liand; a thing 
which, after all, might well have seemed quite 
possible^ after the naval power of Spain had ac- 
quired the undisputed superiority in the Mediter- 
ranean, and particularly after limits had &irly been 
set to the tremendous power of the Turkish Em- 
peror by land. An inspiration not only poetical 
bul^ patriotic was derived from the cause of Chris* 
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tendom by tliis poet, in whom love of glory, and 
piety of feeling, were equally predominant^ Bnt 
he has by no means equalled the greatness of his 
subject ; on the contrary, he has made so little use 
of its riches, that he may be said to have spent 
only the superfltdties of its treasure* He, too, was 
in some degree, confined by the Virgilian form, 
from which he has borrowed, with no great success» 
a few pieces of what is commonly called the epic 
xnachinery. Yet Camoens was not prevented by 
the same sort of belief in regard to the proper form 
of an epic, from interweaving into his poem every 
thing that could adorn a national heroic poem, and 
from doing entire justice to the materials of ^^ch 
he had made choice* But in truth, even had his 
ideas of epic art been more just, I doubt whether 
tasso could ever have attained the same success. 
He belongs, upon the whole, rather to the class of 
poets who represent themselves and their own ex% 
quisite feelings, than of thofie who can create in 
their strength of imagination another world, and 
lose individual feelings in the luxury of their own 
inventions. The most beautifril parts of his poem 
are episodes which might have been introduced with 
equal propriety into any other epte, and have no 
strict connection with the subject of the Jerusalem* 
The magic of Armida, the beauty of Clorinda» 
imd the love of Erminiay--^these passages, and s«ic1i 
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as these» are the thingis that bind us to Tasso ; forms 
of which our German poet has made Tasso himsdf 
to say: 

They are not shadows that produce a drpam, 
I know they are eternal^ for they are. ♦ 

In Tasso's lyrical poems there is a glow of pas* 
sion» and an inspiration of unfortunate love, which 
delight us even more than the little pastoral of 
Aminta, although that too is throughout impreg* 
nated with the feeling of loye. We feel in these 
poems what the true fountain of love-poetry is^ 
and cannot help contrasting them in a very favour« 
able manner with the artificial and cold sonnets of 
the school of Petrardb. Tasso is< altogether a poet 
of feeling ; and as Ariosto is t}m)ugfaout a painter^ 
so over the language and versification of Tasso then^ 
is poured forth the whole charm of music ; a circum- 
stance which has, without doubt, greatly contributed 
to render him the &vourite poet of the Italians. His 
popularity e^cceeds very much that of Ariosto. Indi<r 
vidual parts and episodes of his poem are fi*equently 
vung in the Gondolas of the Arno tod the Po ; 
and the Italians having no romantic ballads like 
those of the Spaniards» have, by cutting down thi^ 

♦ Goethe« 
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Jerusalem into fiagments, siqiplied thenufelves mth 
a body of ballads by fiill more bannonious, grace- 
ful, noble, and poetical, than was ever possessed by 
any other people. Perhaps this mode of dividing 
their great poem was the best both for the enjoy- 
ment and the feeling of it, for there is in truth 
very little to be lost by throwing aside the connec- 
tion of the poem as a whole. How little satisfied 
Tasso himself was with his own epical art, is suffi« 
eiently evident from the many changes and re- 
modellings (for the most part unfortunate ones) 
which his great poem ^mderwent. The first of his 
attempts was a mere romance of chivalry ; after- 
wards in the decline of life, he entirely recast the 
whole of the Jerusalem upon which his fiime is 
founded, sacrificing to the morose morality which 
he had adopted, all the most delightful passages in 
the poem, and introducing, throughout the whole 
work, a cold and destructive all^ory, little calcu- 
lated to make up for what he had taken away. He 
also attempted a Christian epic on the subject of 
t^e Creation. But even with poetical powers, 
much more powerful than his, how could it have 
been possible to extend a few mysterious words of 
Moses into as many cantos with any portion of suc- 
cess ? In speaking of Dante I have already said 
something on the. poetical treatment of such sub- 
jects, and I mention this poem of T^so here chiefly 
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because it was this in particular which Milton had 
before his eyes. In his poem of the Creation, Tasso 
laid aside the use of rhyme, although that forms in 
truth the greatest chann of many of his produc- 
tions, and although no poet ever possessed the same 
command over the instrument which he. did ; so 
severe a oitic was Tasso of his own poems. I do 
not however think that we should judge equally 
hardly of him ; he certainly does indulge in a few 
plays of thought, or concetti, as they are called, ' 
but he has beauties sufficient to atone for more than 
all his defects. What sort of an idea of poetry can 
remain to us, if we take from it the liberty to be 
a play of fency ? If we are determined to weigh 
and balance every thought so strictly, there is no 
question that nothing will remain with us but the 
sobriety of prose. Even in prose, if we analyze it 
with sufficient accuracy, we shall easily diiscover, in 
the works of the best writers, images, here and 
there, which are not perfectly just. Many of the 
fanciful thoughts. of Tasso are not only full of 
meatiing, but beautiful as images. A poet of feel* 
ing and of love may well be pardoned such trifling 
errors ; faults of the sa&ie kind may be found even 
in these amatory^ poems of the ancients, which are 
usually held up by modem critics like the head of 
the Gorgon, a terrible image of classical strengtb and 
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/ purity/ in opposition to the extravagant fimcy of the 
romantic poets. 

If we regard Tasso merely as a musical poet of 
feeling, it forms in truth no proper subject of re- 
proacfay that he is in a certain sense unifoi^, and 
throughout sentimental. Uniformity of this scxrt 
seems to be inseparable from that poetry whkh i» 
in its nature lyrical ; and I confess it seems to jm 
even a beauty in Tasso, that he has spread this soft 
breath of elegy even over the representation of the 
charms of sense. But an epic poet must be richer 
in every thing; he must be multiform; he must 
embrace a whole world of circumstances» the i^niit 
of the past and of the present» of his nation and of 
nature ; he must have command, not over one chord 
alone, but be master of the whole complicated m* 
skrument of feeling. In this sort of poetical wealth 
Camoens is far the superior of Tasso; in his epic 
poem there are even many passages of taider feeL 
ing and of love, which may sustain a ccnnparisoil 
with the most beautiM parts of Tasso. In him 
too, amidst all the splendour 9nd charm of his 
southern imagination» there breaks through at times 
9 tone of deUghtful lamentation and sorrow ; and 
he is entitled to the name of a romantic poet, even 

Ni had he no other daim, because he is entirely pene- 
trated with the glow and inspiration of love, i&it 
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he unites the picturesque fidness of Ariosto with thfe 
musical magic of Tasso ; and what is far more im- 
portant, he connects both of these with the seriou« 
dignity of the true heroic poet — an attribute which 
Tasso rathar wished for than possessed. 

After what I have said, you will ea^y perceive 
lliat I make bo secret of preferring Camoais to 
either of the other great Catholic ^oc pod;s, Arios- 
.to and Tasso. I am, however, willing to ocmfess 
tJiat such judgments as these are at all times pro- 
jiuced more or less by personal feeling, for of all 
those com^ponent parts which make up the excd« 
lenoe of a poet, a few only can be subjected to the 
deeidon of general principles, while £ur more is left 
jko be approved or disapproved of, according as it 
may happen to suit the fsmcy or feeling ^of the in* 
dividual. There is a weil known anecdote of Tasso, 
which I cannot help wishing to recall to your reool* 
lection ; it is said that when he was asked which of 
the Italian poets was, in his qpinion, the greatest, 
he replied, not, without considerable emotion, that 
Ariosto was the second. The self-love of a poet 
makes him set soo exclusive a value on those qua- 
litieis which he himself possesses. A lover of 
poetry is apt to be prejudiced in the same way in 
iGivour of those whidb he is himself most capable of 
ledBng. 

I believe that in Tasso tile poetical language of 
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Italy appeared with a» much of iJie noble andgrace^ 
fid dignity of the old Roman, as it oonld have» 
without throwing totally aside the nature and 
beauty peculiar to its own construction. After his 
lime the leaning to the antique became every day 
stronger, not only in respect to form and style of 
writing, but also to subjects. The last great poet 
of the yet flourishing period, Guarini, also a -poet 
of love like Tasso, shews himself in many indi- 
vidual passages of his lyrical pieces, to, have been 
possessed of deeper thought^ and even master of a 
more elevated style, than was ever attained by the 
poet of Jerusalem. But in the love poems of 
Tasso, the strain of feeling is certainly more na- 
tural and charming. Guaxini's Arcadian drama» 
the Pastor Fido, is without any laboured imitation, 
and although quite full of real feeling and love, 
entirely impregnated with the spirit of antiquity, 
and even in the form of its composition, great and 
noble like the drama of the Greeks. Upon the 
whole, the theatrical part of the elder Italian lite- 
rature is by no means the most brilliant one, and 
their attempts at reviving the tragedy of the ancients 
have been above all miserably cold and unsuccess- 
ful ; it is isome compensation for this, that so much 
perfection was reached in a new species of writing 
which-— at least as used dramatically — ^is quite pecu- 
liar to Italy. The superiority of the Italians, in 
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this respect, lias been acknowledged by tbe other 
nations of Europe ; I doubt whether any modem 
poem has been so much admired, and so often trans- 
lated, as the Pastor Fido. In France itself down 
to the time of G)meille, it was the &vourite mo- 
del of imitation. As a drama, indeed, it was by 
no means a work fitted to form a path and establish 
a theatre, and in so fax it may be said to be very 
d^dent iii merit. But, on the other hand, the 
lyrical poetry of the Italians never took a bolder 
flight than in some of the chorusses and particular 
speeches of this poem. In treating of Tasso, I 
have already spoken of that play of thought pecu- 
liar to the Romanic love poets, and the concetti of 
the Italians. The same grounds of apology which 
Tasso possesses, may in general be pleaded in fa- 
vour of Guarini, although it must be admitted that 
some passages are too remote from the natural and 
the innocently playful, too coldly elaborate and ar- 
tificial to admit of any exculpation. [jG^uarini has a 
few passages which might seem not unworthy of 
the noble and serious style of a great poet of anti- 
quity ; but he certainly touches the limit of that 
region of voluptuous taste in which Marino appears 
to have delighted — ^^a poet who has united every 
thing of luxuriant and effeminate which is to be 
found in Ovid or any of the ancient amatory poets, 
with all of playful and conceited which can be 
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gather^ out of Fetrareh, Tasso, and Guarini ; and 
blended them all togeCh^ into om sea of luscious 
sweetness wliich is the more disagreeable to good 
taste because every part <^ the flood ha« the ap- 
pearance <^ proceeding &Qm th^ fountain not (jj 
nature b ut of imitation. 

The poetry of Spain, in its separated situation, 
was bolh much longer upheld and much mote hap- 
pily developed. The imitation of the antique was 
less/ predominant, because the national feeUng was 
more acute and lively. For the same reason the 
poetry of Spain was more connected with thepre^ 
sent ; romance-writing acquired a point of excel« 
lence far above what is known among any other 
people, and the theatre became not only the most 
original but also the richest in Europe. 
f ^ In poetry the language of Spain has never had 
any one era which can be taken as a complete model 
of perfection for aU other periods ; and although in 
later timea Garcilaso and the writers of his time ai€S 
commonly enough talked of as classics, this is only 
in a very limited meaning of the word. The poetical 
languf^e of Spain r^nained at all times free; a 
great deal too much iM*t has, indeed, be^i at tinies 
employed upon it, and it has often been formed 
into an appearance far too intensdy poetical. But 
at no time has it been subjected to any universal rul^^ 
excegptiiig only that which regards the j^evalent 
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system of inetite. This appears so mtuAt the more 
remailcable, because ev^n in the earliest times the 
prose langilage of the Spaniards attained a fotm the 
most fixed atid regukr ; the sharpest precision has 
there become so much a second nature^ that while 
the pirose of other languagei^ has for the most part 
tend^ to corruption iü the way of n^ect and cafe^ 
lessnesi^ theirs has rather had to struggle with errors 
of an i[)pposit6 description. The danger has been 
that of d^lgener&tin^ from extreme accuracy ahd 
äcüteness into a sort of ot^^nioety^ for which they 
only have a predse niim6-^-^hudeza. Yet of this 
defect thetö is no trace in some of the best Spanish 
writers— -amonginrhom the firstplaceis unquestioiiabiy 
due to Cervantes. In his writing, the |irdse äuthorst 
of Spain possesä ä model of perfection-^pure and 
exquisite — such as has never been attained by her 
poets, chiefly, it is (irobable, on account of the ex^ 
treme luxuriance of ima^nation and invention by 
ivhicli they are distin^shed; 

The great iii^ork of Cervantes is deserving of its 
fame, and of the admiration of all the nations of 
Europe, (whldi it has now enjoyed for more than 
two centiüies) not merely bn account of the beauty 
of its styles atd the perfection of its narrative ; not 
merely because of all Workö of wit, it is the richest 
ill spiHf and inventit)n ; btit also becaose it is a most 
lively and altogether epic picture of the life and pe^ 

VOL, n. M 
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Ciliar xiSbaxacter of Spaniards. It is from tibia that 
it desair^ ^ 6«:er-e»4^uing charm and value, which 
tl^ laany imitatiaas cf it» produced in Franoe iui4 
IRi^ftnd» ace already foirgotten or in a fidr way of 
liecokiiiqg to. What I Qnee4said hefore, in speak» 
^ x)f poetical works; of mt-^that ii^ such wnrka 
the writo should he careful so to adorn with a rich 
ffl^on of poetry his narrative» machinery» and the 
whole of his hmgu^ge, i(8 to presse undegrade4 
his title to the name of a jpoet» receives a strong 
^n&matiw from the example of Cervantes. Jt is 
^omn^m ^ough to hear critics who talk of hin^ 
^nb^ 4^^^^ MPPi^ his satire and say nothing 
of his poetry; and th^e is no douU that while 
^ai^ is aläe .good to aP fJie w<H:ld» his pp^try i« 
exquisitely Spanish, l^tit he who is capaUe of 
8tiidyi|ig and relishing Cervantes aright» wdl knowi^ 
^t mirth and 8eri,ousne88, ,ynt and poetry» are 
mingled witli success elsewhere unparalleled in this 
rich picture of life» and that of no one of these 
dements can the worth and heauty he appeciated 
unless we observe hpiy it is graced and adorned by 
^ juxt^ipo^tiofEi or absolute infiupion of the others. 
The other prose works of Cervantes,^ his pastoral 
romance Galatea» lAß novek^ and ihe pilgrim ror 
mance which he wro^ last of all» partake more or 
Ifjss in thiese qualities of style and invention which 
diytJ^igHish his Don Qoixoto-«*-^ work which is 
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entirely unique in speAesi and which, the more it i« 
imitated, appears even the more inimitable. Thb 
work is the proudest ornament of Spanish litera- 
ture ; and with justice maj l^e Spaniards be proud 
of a romance, which, as an universal national work, 
has been equalled by no other writer of this order, 
and which, as a picture of) the life, manners, and 
spirit of a nation, is almost entitled to be classed 
with the most admirable production« of the epic 
aiHse* 
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LECTURE XIL 



'Of »OÄAirCl— ÜÄAMAT1C FOBTKT OP THE SPANIARDS— SFCI^SlAy 
8HAIB8PVA&E, AND MILTOV— -AGlT OP LIWI8 XIT.— THB T^LXVCM 
TRXATBI« 

Th£ romanoe of Cervantes has heen, notwitlistand-' 
ingits high mternal excellence^ a dangetous and 
unfortunate model for the imitation of other na* 
tions. The Bon Qaixote,; a work in its kind of 
tmexampled invention, has heen the origin of the 
whole modem romances, and of a crowd of nnsuc« 
oessfid attempts among French, English, and Ger« 
mans, the ohject of which was to elevate mto a 
apedes of poetry the pfiMsaic representation of the ac- 
tual and the present. To say nothing of the genius 
of Cervantes, which stands entirely by itselfr and 
was sufficient to secure him firom many of the £siults 
of his successors, the situation in winch he cultivate 
ed prose fiction was fortunate fiur above what haa 
fidlen to the lot of any of them« The actual life 
in Spain, in his day, was much more chivalrie and 
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f^maatic than it has ever amce been in any country 
of Europe. Even the want of a very exact diva 
subordinatimi, and the free» or rather kwless life tif 
the provinces might be of use to his imaginatioti.^-' 
In all these attempts to raise the realities of Spä^ 
nish life by wit and adventore» <Hr by the extrafoii^ 
nary excitements of thought and feeling, to u qMit 
cies of poetic fiction, we can perceive that '1^ 
authors are always anxious to create finr themsdviäsf, 
in some way or othar, the advantages of a J^ibetic 
distance ; if it were only in the life of Itallaw^t 
lists, a subject frequently treated in Genliiti i^ 
mances, or in that of American woods and WJld^lf^ 
nesses, one very common among those of foiie^lkls; 
Even whmi the scene of the fable is laid! ^eifüttl jr 
at home, and within the sphere of the^iäMäiifi^ 
dtizen life, the narrative, so long as it coiktkiiSeb to 
be nanrative, and does not lose itself altdgtotb«r> Mi 
wit, humour, or isentimenft, is ever anxi^iioi ^1 
tend, in some degree, the limit of tiat ^k!ttili(i^ 
by whid|-it is confined, md to proctoef^S^I^ 
whare an opening into the region .wh^^^^ftn^ is 
mare at liberty in her operations t wfaett^kc^QollM^ 
method can be found, travelling adventlbes^i^ift^li^ 
d<^ments, a band of robbers, or the ifftr^lS^^I^ 
anxieties of a troop c€ strollers, are^ hlk^it^ 
pretty evidently more for the sake of H^^ttjttkW 
tljaij of hiiB hera "^'^^^^^ ,yx:r:o^ 
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The ifhSi of 4fafe Umrniac iA these mtumM, 
itfvm » «(me of Ihe best aäd modt cddbnriiid of 
^mk i^tpeani to. coincide i^ tfesd^ mtibi tdiat 
of kti^gulated «id dmolute cotdmL I leineinlMBr 
k Utt tbe <ib0ery«li<m tsf d great pbäoai^lter» that 
il^ wpßmfiit tlie world ihoidd ste jsl peiftct jKiIieG^ 
ihe si0meiit Ih^e diotdd he do omrtwhlfHi tiade^ 
«Al IJN» imrcBcf't pa« should cototein im cxä«A pot^ 
txiul «ttd hkgraidby of ite heaner» thit mommt it 
iiirwU heeome fitite impeediUe to write » gcmAio^ 
xammi ftr tha;t then nothmg cmld occur in teal 
life whidli wigfal» wt<3i any modetaie d^ee of 
onmtte^^ he tonmA into th^ groiuadwoik of 
meh « iiftitm« T%e ecpreismii «eems xfimaU hat^ 
I «»eqw^ 1}io ^uiioR i$ founded yet)r vmtiAy upoft 
iJftetruäi. 

To dften^ine the true lAd pvpet rdbtimi be« 
W^m poet^k And the past <Mr the present» iimilyes 
tiio inveeögiitiOB ^ ale whole depäi and oMAce of 
|h0 urt* 1% gmar^» In our theotiesi with the «^ 
option of tmne v^ gm/atut meamngki»» and 
Ao^ o^iwumly &he d^buti<ms of the art itself 
Md of die )ieauti&l» the chief suhjectB of aiJbm^ 
taOu axe always the mere Ibrms of poetry, thii^ 
l^ooesiwy, withotit dwbt;^ hut l^ no mmm suffix 
^eirt to he known. As ydt there haa scarcely heen 
#ny theory with regard to the proper sul^ect of 
poetry, although such a theory wovld evidently he 
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fo tte most nBefal in legtrd td iJie effkt t^hi^ 
poetry k t(» kiitcl upün life. Ia t&e {OMeding dts- 
0lnmes^ I We endAtmo^ to mi|>ply this d^f^^ 
«ttd to give sonie ^ätttnaes oi soeh a thMry, t(4idi^- 
«ever the nature of my topics has forfiidbed mid 
wiäi the opportimity. r 

With riegard to the repy^esenlation of aetud^ IMfit 
in po^tr^, we limit, ahove sU thi^gjB, rememb« 
that it is by no ineaas oertacn thai the aetuid and 
l^eise&t tte iiitraotableor «omtfrdiy rabjecttsof poeti- 
cttt reptesetttatioiiy nietely because m themelveo 
t&ey appeia: kas iMble and unectamim than the 
pist It ii tnie that in what n near and present, 
tiie <$<n&mon and the uxi;)oetical, come at all timiM 
mc»e fitron^y and mote ootii^ieuouflly into view ; 
wMe in the r^note and the past they oecoapjF 
the distttee, and kave the fiilrqgrolnML to be fiU«) 
ed with forms of greatness and snblsnity aloile. 
But this cEffieulty is one whndi the true poet eanr 
easily oMquer ; Ins art ha» no more finrowite mode / 
of displaying itself tlum in lendiiq^ to thiogs of ^ 
oommon^phce, and every day oecurrenee, the bril<r , 
Uanoy <^ a poetie iOuminationy by estiacting front 
them higher sigfliiioation, and deeped purpose aotf 
mcne r^ed feelings than; we kid \xAm sowgedbak 
them of oonceafin^ or dmamed thetn to be o^bbla 
of exdtiiig. Still the preeisicm of the present ia 
at an titnes binding and confbaig for tine fimey,^ 
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9SDd wben we, bjr opr mlgecty knpose so maay lei;; 
ten upon her, there is pkwvfs reason to fear, that 
^e will be indined to make up fi>r this restrainty 
bjr an exeess of ISierty, m riq;aid to language and 
descx^tion. 

To make my views upon this point inteUigiUe 
to you in the shortest way, I need, only recall to 
your reeoUeption what I said some time ago, with 
r^ard to subjects of religious or Cbriftian impi^ 
The invisible world, the Deity, and pure intdlects^ 
can never, upon the whole, be with pnq^ty repre- 
sented by us ; nature and human bdngs are the pro* 
per and immediate sulgects of poetry, Butthehighep 
and spiritual world can be every whare embodied and 
shadowed forth in our terrestrial materials. In like 
manner ihe indirect representation of the actual 
and the present is the best and most appropriate. 
The bloom of young life, and the h^h ecstacies of 
passion, as weU as the maturity of wise reflectifm, 
may all be oombined with the old trpdifions of our 
nafimi ; they will there have more ropm for cker-^ 
tion, and be displayed in a purer light than the 
present can cmnmand. The oldest poet of the past, 
HonM9v^>at the same time to us a describer of the 
]^vdK«t in ita{ ütiiost^ linrrisn^. .and freshness. 
£Very trufe foeb^bBmnimix)!^^^ 
mä,m'^ ecttaisi amao^^^^l^^ 
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IcvlatMm faetwem poetry and time. Hie proper bu^ ^ 
Wiefls of poetly is to represent only the fbemalr \ 
that which is» at all plaoeis, and in all times» signi^ 
ficant and beautiful ; but this cannot be aooompUsh- 
•ed without the intaryention of a veil. Poetry re» 
quires to have a corporeal habitation, and this she ^ 
finds in her best ^here, the traditions of a nation, 
the reoollecti(ms and past of a people. In her re; 
presentations of th^isie, however, she introduces the 
whole we^th of the prefsent, so &r as that is sus^ 
oeptiUe of pqetic^al ornament ; ^e plunges also into 
the fiiture, because die explnins the apparent mys* 
teries .of earthjy existence, a^pompanies individual 
life through all its ^eyebpement, dpwn to its pe^ 
riod of termination, and sheds from her magic 
mirror the light of a higher interpretatiou upon all 
things ; she embraces all tenses^ the past, thcf pie- 
sent^ and the fiiture, in order to make a truly sen«? 
sible reprefspntation pf Ü^e eternal or the perfect 
time. Even in a philosophical sens^ eternity i« 
BO nonentity» up m^re negation of tipe, but rather 
its entire and undivided fullness, wherein all its 
elements are united, where the past becomes again 
new and presept^ a^d with the present itself is 
pdngled the abundance of hope, and all the ridii- 
ness of futurity, 

.^.v^hough, upon the whole, I consider tl^emdi- 
Uoi*lj!biBffi»???t <w the ope mok 
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raitäUe tat pe^aj^ I would b)r Ho meaiis be trndef-'' 
fitood to he pasdng a judgment of eondesmiitioit 
upon all poetiicld wcnrks whieh follow the opposite 
patk We must leave the artist to he the judge of 
his own work. The true poet can diew his power^* 
6ven though he takes a wrong way, and composed 
Wärks which are far firom perfection in regard to 
their origmal foundation. Milton and Ith^mtock 
ttitist at all times be honoured as poets of the first 
däfi^, although no ofie wiU deny ihat they hare 
s/ both done themselres the injustice to choose siib- 
jects which they neter could adequately describe. 

In like nfanner to Richardson, who erred in a 
very opposite way, by trying to imitate CertanteiSy 
in elevating to poetty the realities of mcdenl Ufe, 
we can not refuse the praise of a great talent for 
desoription, and of hating ät least manifested greafe 
tigdul* in his cotn^, although the goal whidi he 
tHftiied to readi was one eittirely beyond his 
power. 

The spirit of Spanish fiction has distinguished 
itself tnth equftl excellence, and with far more rich- 
ness^ upon the theatre than in romance. The lyrical 
poetry of feeling is the fruit of sdiitaty love and 
inspiration ; ereti when it does not confine itsetf to 
tlie immediate circumstances of an indlTidual, when 
it i^izäs tapon an age and a nation, it is still power« 
ful duly as the emanation of individual feding. 
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But heroic poetry impKes ä nation, <mi lAith 
either is now or has heen, one which poasesaes i^ 
dkUectiona, h gveat past, a legendacjr history/ ao 
original and poetical mode ctf thinking aaid obsenrr 
ing,^-^ m]rthol0|gy. Both oC these species, the 
lyxie as wdl as the e^icb ajre much more the ehil- 
^im of natifre than of aft But dxamatie ^oetrjr 
is the produotion of the city and society ; nay it 
4mnnot flouririi unless it have a great nietüopdia tp 
be the cenl^ p<»nt of its deyelopeti«nt. äuntv at 
least» is its iftost natural and happy lünaikion i äl^ 
though aishsob of imitotioftMind nvahry, estabfished 
iü smaUar aphcste <tf action, may in the seqwd 
ei^ntend at titnes not ünsuccessfiiUy with the capi^ 
tal, the fiflhst aeat of the dramatic art. Th^ne is 
no difficulty ifi peroeivitig why the ttages oC Ma«^ 
dridt London, aftd Paris, enjoyed a full centory of 
splendour ; were biotiglrt> eadi in its own way, t# 
perfection; and wcr^ rich, fdmost to supevfluity» 
long brfore either Italy or Germany coidd be aaid 
to possesii any thir^ worthy, properly speaking, of 
tbe name of a theatre. For althoiigh Bome baa 
beett, eVM from antiquity, the capital' of the 
ehuteh, and Vienna, ever once the fifteenth cen« 
tury, the seat of the German empire, yet thither 
the one city nor the other has ever beoamd the me^ 
tx^polis of a toation in the same manlier vaiii 
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those tluee great dties of Fnnoe, Eaf^baid, anjl 
Spain. 

. As the Spanish monardiy was» down to Ihe 
middle of the seventeenth century, the greatest 
and the most splendid in Europe^ and as the n»- 
tioiial spirit of the Spaniards was the most deve- 
loped» so the stage of Madrid, the living minor 
/ of Spanish life» was the first which arrived at its 
period of glory. Its riches and fullness of inven- 
tion have» at all times» heen recognised by the rest 
of Europe ; to its peculiar form and meaning» to 
tile true spirit and sense of the Spanish drama» 
le» justice has been done. Had it no other ad- 
v Vantage but this» that it is thoroughly romantic» 
that alone would be sufficient to render it an olgect 
well worthy of attention ; it would be a very inte- 
resting thing to see what sort of dramatic poetry 
that is» which is the pure production of the chival« 
ric poetry in general» and of that peculiar direc- 
tion of fancy which bdongs to modem Europe and 
^ the middle ages. In the theatre of no other coun- 
' try can we find so good an example of this as in 
the Spanish» which always remained quite free firom 
all influence and imitation of the antique; while» 
en the other hand» the Italians and French have 
been led away by their desire to renew in their 
purity the j^per tragedy and comedy of the Greel»^ 
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md while these models (acting as they did, diie& 
ly through the medium of Seneca and the older 
French pkys) have not heen without a very const« 
dfeiahle ii^uence even upon the drama of thd 
English. 

K we consider the Spanish stage in its first ce* 
lehrated lord and master. Lope de Vega, its general 
excellehdes will appear to us only in a dim and 
imperfect light ; and we shall, upon the whole, 
form no very high opinion of tibe perfection of tke 
Spanish drama; so hasty and t^undant are hil il- 
most innumerable plays. As in the lyrical 8fll%8 
of one poet, w also in all the dramatic works of 
one artist, there may in general be observed a Wt^ 
tain uniformity and resemblance, which must, ni 
course, lighten very much the labour of his compo- 
sition. In the dramas not only of one poet^ but 
even of a whole age or an entire nation, the ground« 
work is often tme general idea, which in all of 
them is properly the same, although in each it ia 
presented in a different poiiit of view, and acting 
with a diffarettt species of operation ; like so many 
variations of a juridical theme, or so many vaijoüs- 
propositions in mathematics, all following from the 
adoption of the same general principle. When ä 
poet haa once dearly and thoroughly oomprdiended 
this idea, and fixed upon the manner in which he 
is to use it for his idea and his stage, provided he 
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'be at tue same time ä perfect «nste of kngiuige 
and theatrical effiKt, it may yerj easily hi^pett 
that he diaU piodvoe a vary great Bmolier «f maSoi 
hi a very regular fbrin, and even withant a ppenriay 
to have been guilty of n^ligence either in r^nd 
to the expretnon or the anangement ai faiaprodue- 
tions. It was thus that the great dramatista of 
antiquity produeed^ each of them, more than a hHa# 
dxeA pkys* But the number of tJ» dkamaa: of 
Lfop* de V^a, h<£prever liberal we maybe» amat 
eertainly surpass all limit of permitted, fktilil^ 
Tim greater part of tliem must have heen not wm^ 
posed, in any jataper Sense of the word, hot dadied 
off in the manner ef a mere improvisatose« I adU 
init that Lope» anumg all dramatical ready «rit«^ 
imd bulky writers of all nations; and down to the 
very latest times» is the first and the most of a poet^ 
in richiiess of invaition, in splendour of imagiaa^ 
tion» and in the fire and strengdi of his laaguagew 
The two last qualities are indeed so common in ali^ 
the poetry of his nation, that we need scatisly en« 
large iqrnn their praise as belonging peculiarly to 
him. Considered by itsell^ this swiftness oi drama- 
tie composition» even with all the talent and fiousy of 
JjCfpe de V^^a, is by no means excusable^ either in 
a poeticfd or in amoral point of view. A strengtZi 
of arrangement» and a steady law, are so much the 
move necespary finr the stage» because in no other 
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jfeciespf eomposMjion fotß efx^iktmm a«4cmwp^ 
tiqa ^ eadly ^pl«)r^tedt in |io ^^r WP 12kq puWfi 
9<i4 the utttboi? In 80 imieh dajJig^ joi ImSäaag wik 
Qtkfr lutoaf* M^f^ eauyit i{^^9^ be C^r a dmrnatiAt 
of mek Sf n)^9 as I^opc^ t;o eany Hs age beyond täk 
lln^ts of ju^fBOfeat ;']^ow e^isUy» erisi) ope without any 
very q^op^d qw^cations» by rmm» of a sort of 
|lie»t|rical roiitiai^e, aqd a litfle skill m pimcmate 
eSe^, may Inrii^^be pubü^ taste to such a iHnnt tbit 
fl^ h%h^ «requisites^ and ide^ ü» entiiiely htn 
. gqtfefh — we havf» had so pmiy eslfimfU» ^ all this» 
i^ it would be q^te ^ßsdfm to etpatiste upon it; 
C^ the lather s^ the^tari^ SttQPeiS» we must te» 
D^mben is of aU ot)]«9 v^ßWß ^ ^mUmmX the 
8t?K»igei^ ^ Hio(j;t in^esistilile i^ its c^atkm on 
the Tai^ty V a poet The i^iblxj? themselTes ai» 
ijA general the first to i^oil a faröurite ^innuttisfc.; 
^hey express so ^»ueh satisfae^c^ with his early aod 
iniperCect attempts» that it is no wonder ^e shoidd 
a9^ consider himself as absplyed from aU obliga^ 
(iw to be careM in his compositions. This danger 
of demag(9gi^ corruption, and anarchy is a cäieum^ 
stance whiph was often remarked and kmentedt 
l^y tib^ best of all dramatic judges^ the andents. 

Hjdwever mucb, in regard to some other iqieeies 
of poetry, as for example that wfaid^ is properly 
eaUed popular poetry, our indn%enoe may bo due 
%q a rapii4 aia^ «»reL^ met^Kid of eoinpositioiv the 
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theatre htm no similar claim. The stage is ehtiiely 
ft creature of art» and even alAough hasty and in- 
aoeorate writing may be tolerated in plays, unless 
their plan he dearly laid, and their purpose pro* 
foondly considered, they want the very essence of 
dramatic pieces ; unless they be so composed, they 
may indeed amuse us with a view of the fleeting 
and surface part of life, and of perplexities and 
passions, bat they can have none of that deep sense 
and import» without which the concents of life^ 
whether real or imitated, are not worthy of oui' 
study. These lower eiu^Ilencies of the dramtttic 
art, are possessed in great abundance by Lope de 
Vega, and many others of ihe ordinary Spanish dra^ 
matists ; the plays of these men display great bril« 
Uancy of poetry and imagination, but when #e com*' 
pare them with the profotinder pieces of the same or 
of some other stages, we perceive at once that theii^ 
beauties are oidy of a secondary chiss, and that they 
afford no real gratification to the higher parts of our 
intellect. How little these, indeed, are accustomed 
to be taken into account, we may eas3y gadiei* 
from the single fact, that very many critics usually 
speak of Calderon, and Lope de V^a, as poets ^ 
the same order, while in truth it would be difficult 
to find two men more entirely and radically disi»^ 
milar both in mind and in art. If we would form 
a proper opinion of the Spanidi drama» we must 
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&tudy it only hi its peffectioni im Cal^ei^on — ^the 
hst a^d greatest of all the Spfumh poets. 

I^efore his time* a fife€tatii> n> on the one h^4 
^ud li^tter o^^fiSfiaiGfiS on the o^h^r, were predo- 
iqin9,nt in the 8p9^nii^ poetify ; what is. singular 
enough these apparently (^osite fa\ilts were oftep 
to he fowd in the sgciELjoitoe. The evil example 
fif Lope 4^ V#g%was not ^onfit^ed to the departs 
ment'^i^ tho stage. Elevated hy his theatiioal m^ 
c^ßs, Iflie many oth^ fluent poets> he h^ the va» 
^^yto suppcR^e th^ he mi^t easily shine in ni^ny 
Otb^ species of iqriting, fpl: whiehl he possessed« in 
truth, no sort of gexuus; Not ccHc^tented with he^ 
ing considered as the first dramatist of his country, 
Uatbing le^ would s^ve hiia^ hut to ^(»np^tewith 
Carvantes in romauce^ and wl^h Tasso a^ Ariost^ 
Xa the chivajiic epic» The influß^^ of h|^ caret 
lesj^.a^d corruptr mode of composition wivs thus ex^ 
tended bayond . the the^tp?e ; while the ihults frem 
which he Tsas mdät freest thode c^ excessive artifice 
aiid afiTeotatiou }n la^qgii^^ and expres^w, Wj^Q 
earned to the highest pitoh hy Gangq; a and Qu0- 
vedo. Calderon. survived th|s age pf poetical cqf •» 
rupticus I nayj^ he was horn ip it» m^ he had Itriit 
tp free the poetry of his eot^nt^y üfm t}m ^\mß$ 
hßfys^ he could eim<^ it aflef!?, l^utify aü(4 
.purify it hy Ihe ßßpte^ of love, ^4 epudliet it at 
^^ t^the utiBps); lifpit tf its 
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This incident in the histoty of Spanish poetry, 
its sudden rise to unexampled excdlence, imme« 
diately foHolving a period of unexampled corraption, 
is one very well worthy of our attention. It may 
serve as a sufficient correction of the common-place 
opinions and theories on which the doctrine of re- 
gular progress and decline in art is maintained. 
For Our olim age and nation it may be a lesson of 
great value, to see how, fiom the midst of dead ar« 
tifice and corrupted excrescence^ the imagination 
and poetry of Spain sprung at the call of one voice 
into light and beauty, as the Phoenix is regene* 
rated and renewed out of the ashes of her own 
decay. 

But in order to set before you the spirit of the 
Spanish drama as it appears in its perfection in the 
works of Calderon, it is necessary for me to pre- 
fix a few words upon the true essence of the dra- 
matic art in general, according to the peculiar views 
which I have adopted« It is only in the first and 
lowest scale of the drama, that I can place those 
pieces in which we are presented with the visible 
surface of life alone, the fleeting appearance of the 
rich picture of the world. It is thus that I view 
them, even although they display the highest sway 
of pasiäon in tragedy, or the perfection of all social 
refinements and absurdities in comedy, so long as 
the whole business of the play is limited to external 
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dpp^dratices, and these things are brought liefore tis 
merely in perspective, and as pictures for the pur-» 
poses cHT drawing our attention, and awakening the 
sympathy o( out passions^ The second order of the 
art is that^ where in dramatic representations, to« 
gether \dth passion and the pietoiiö appearance of 
things, a spirit of Inore profound sense and thought 
is predominant over the scene, wherein thete i& dis- 
played a deep knowledge^ not of individuals and 
their afl&irs alone, but of our whole species, of thd 
world and of life, in all their manifold shapes, con-- 
tradictions, and catastrophes^ of man and of his 
being, that darkest of riddles-^as such^'^-as a riddle« 
Were this profound knowledge of U6 and our na-» 
ture the only end of dramatie poetry, Shakespeare 
would Hot merely deserve to be <^ed the first ill 
his art, but there could Steely be found a single 
poet^ either among the ancients or the modems^ 
worthy for a moment to be c(mipared with him« 
But in my opinion the art of the dramatic poet has^ 
besides all this, yet another and a higher end« 
The enigma of life should not barely be e^ressed 
but solved ; the perplexities of the present should 
indeed be represented, but from them our view 
should be led to the last developement and the final 
issue. The poet should entwine the fiiture with 
the present, and lay before our eyes the mysterieal 
of the internal man. This iß indeed something 
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quite diff^ent fiom what we commonly demand 
in « tragedy by tlie name of catastrophe. There 
are many odebrated dramatic works wherein that 
sort of denouement» to which I here allude, is al« 
together awanting, or which, at least, have only the 
outward form, but are quite destitute of the inters 
nal being and spirit of it For the sake of brevity 
I may here refer you to what I said, in one of my 
lat^ lectures, concerning the three w(H*lds of Dante^ 
and of tb^ art with which he has r^resented ta us 
three great clashes of human beings, some in the 
abysü of despair, some in the region of hope and 
purification» some in the enjoyment of perfect bless- 
edness, AH that I then said may be q)plied in a 
certain way to the dramas, and in this s^ise mi^ 
]>ante himself be called a dramatic poet, but that 
be has chosen to ^ve us <mly a series of catas* 
trophes, without setting befoife ns, except by some 
casual allusions the actions and passions of wbieb 
these catastrophes are the result. C<»7esponding: 
to th^se d^ouements <€ human destiny, there are 
also three modes of that high, serious, dramatic re- 
presentation, which sets finrth, n^t merely the ap* 
peamnces of bie, but also its deepa: purpose and 
tpirit, IiyIu^ givea us not only the.knot but the so^ 
lution of our Existence. In <me of these we loae 
fight of the hero in the darkness of a perlect de- 
strwtioiii in another the coaiclusion, although Bodnj^^ 
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1^ with a certain dawn of Measure» is^^^yet half sor* 
lowM in its impression; and there is a third, wherrai 
out of misery and death we see a new life arisen, 
and behold the illumination of the internal man. 
To shew what I mean by dramas, whose tennma^ 
lion is the total ruin of their heroes, I may men- 
tion among the tragedies of the modems. Wallen- 
stein, Macbeth, and the Faustus of the people. The 
dramatic art of the ancients had a peculiar fimd- 
nes» for this altogether tragical catastrc^e, whidi 
accorded well with tl^ir belief in a terrible and 
pi«destinating fate. Yet a tragedy of this kind h 
perhaps the mmre pofeet in pn^artion as the de- 
struction is represented not as anything external, 
capricious, or predestinated, but as a darkness into 
which the hero has sunk st^ by stqi, descending 
not witiuiut £ree will, and in consequence of his 
own guilt-~Su<^ is tibe case in those three great 
mod^ia tragedies whidb I have cited. 

This is, upon the whole, the firvoimte species 
among the ancients, yet thdr theatre is not without 
some beautifiil specimens of the second and milder 
termination ; examples of it occur in both of the 
two greatest of the Gi^eek tragedians. It is thus 
that ^chyli»3, after he has opened befiiee us the 
darkest abyss of sorrow imd guilt, in the deadb 
of Agaiüanaon, and the veii^^eance of Orestes, 
doses his mighty picture m t^e £uinenides with 
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fiAliM daag^ktci; k csc£d to diniir a ny of cheeTf- 
in^ h^ i^on die deai^ «f Ins kern» and to depict 
in socii colons lös departme into ihe prafeection of 
jitjmg and r - Hiwün g daties» ai to leave upon 
«V anhids an impufion nfcher of wiothing and 
genüe mdmdioty than cf ti^eol diotieflB. Therß 
<^ the same kmd both in the 
theatre and Üie modem ; hot tew wherein 
iheiioiUngcf ^ passkna is adoned with so much 
lieanty of poetry as in these» 

The Ümä method of dramatic condnion» which 
ty its lep ii' mit ati o n makes a spiritual pwificstion 
to be the molt of external sonow^ is the one most 
ad^^ted fiar a Christian poet, and in this the first 
and greatest of all masters is Calderon, Among 
the great variety of his peces I need only refer you 
to the Jkvotkn to the Crass, and the Stedfast 
Jhrinee, plays which have been very firequenffy 
translated, and the remarkable exceDenoe of which 
hasbeen^ upon the whole, pretty gonerally recog- 
nised. The Christianity of this poet, however, 
does not consist 00 much in the external circom- 
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Stances wbich lie has selected, as in his peculiar 
feeling, and the method of treating his subject 
which is most common with him. Evea where his 
materials furnish him with no opportunity of draw^ 
ing the perfect developement of a new life <mt of 
death and suffering, yet every thing is conceived in 
ike spirit of this Christian love and purification, 
every thing seen in its light, and dothed in the 
splendour of its heavenly colouring. In every si* 
tuation and circumstance, Calderon is, of all dra- 
matic poets, the most Christian, and for that very 
reason the most romantic. 

Since the Spanidi poetry remained at all times 
fiee from fordgn influence, and thrwghout purely 
romantic, — smce the Christian chivalric poetry of 
the middle ages continued with this nation ftr 
longer than with any othw even down to the time? 
of their most modem refinement, tmA received 
among them a. form more elegant than elsewhere, 
this may appear to be no improper place for saying 
sometlnng in general, concerning the essence of the 
romantic. It consists entirely in that feeling of 
love which is predominant in the Christian religion, 
and through it in poetry also, by which sorrows iure 
represented as only the way to happiness, by which 
the tragic serious of the Grieek mythology, and 
heathenish antiquity, is softened into a mcare cheat- 
ing play of fiuicy, and in consequence of which. 
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ev^en in regard to the external forms of representa-i 
tion and language, every thing is selected /which 
seems most to harmonic mth. diis ^selitig of love 
and this jday of fancy. In this sense of the ^mnrd, 
/ tbking the romantic to mean nothing more than 
die peculiar beauty and poetry of Christianity) idl 
poetry might seem to have some cbdm to die 
.^thet. In fact, the romantic is by no means in-« 
consistent with the ancients and the true antique« 
' The legends of Troy» and die poems of H(»i»r„ 
are throu^out romantic ; so is ail of the really 
poetic kind which is to be found in the dd verses 
of Indians, Persians, Arabians, or Europeans. 
Wherever the highest li& is comprehended and re^ 
^seuted in its de^r meaning, there are to be 
- heard at least .some echoes of that godEke love, 
whose centre-point and fuU harmony Ues certemly 
in the Christian religion. Even in the ancient 
tragedians the edioes of this feeling are here and 
there scattered, in qnte of the general darkness 
and wordliness of thdr conceptions, die internal 
I love in the midst of all their errors and false images 
of honnr, breaks through in noble sentiment^ and 
diffuses the li^it of its sublimity Gvex all theit fae-< 
wildered imaginations^ iEschylus and Si^hodes 
ire not worthy of admiration on account ttf their 
kiimitaUe composition alime, but of their prdnMuxl: 
feeling and saitiment In none of die vivid wd 
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natuial poets of antii|uity is this oliarm entirelj 
wanting. The r<miantic is not opposed to the an<^ ^ a 
ekaats and iine antique^ but to thojte &lse and frigid 
eradite amox^ üurselvess, who strive to imitate the 
ftrm withmrt bdn^ gifted itith any portion of the 
enthusiasm of the antique ; and those other mo^ / 
deins who, labourii^ under «n equal mistake, at- ^ . 
tempt to increase llieir mfltnenee upon aetive life \ 
by making the present thar sdbgect, and Ml in 1 
their attempt, bemuse the confinement to wliieb \ 
they Urns voluntarily condemn themselves is more \ 
than sufficient to neutralize any advantage tiMch / 
they might have hx)ped to derive. ■ ^ - ' 

It wiU easily be un^b^stood that bett^^n th^^ 
Ihree sped»» of dramatic oondiiision and repr^tsen^ 
tatton; that of destruction, <]f teconciliatioii, and 
of glorificatian, there must be rodm for many in:. 
termediate steps and biendingfe. It was iftily fo»: 
the purpose of letting ynu know what I conceive 
to be the true termination of a itoamatic piece, 
that I have foiti^ally and sepai^ikely diei^ibed these 
three species,-«^^lthongh after all> they certainly 
^a^re to be found sepiaratd[y 4as w<dl as mingled« 
Even' the oppdsiti^n of Hii^ftts «aid Ifiodems ts n^ 
a p^€Ct one, but d^0^ mei^y on the pre^nde- 
tanoe of one dement— 4i mc^ w ä less. Kfttn 
among the am^eftit plays We may titid m&e äpptdslA. 
mations ^ that m^kdd ^ imgte itep)«d€fn%ft1^ii 
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wbich temunates in pnrification, and in like 
manner, we may fii^ among tbe moderns, trage« 
dies of utter destruction, which can sustain a com« 
parison with the most powerful masteipieees of the 
andents, with whom that was the more fiivonrite 
species of catastrophe. 

Since, however, the exceUence of dramatic repre* 
sentation lies in the internal depth of feeling, and 
ihe hidden mysteries of the sjnritual hf^ it is evi- 
dent that the works of antiquity, whatever may be 
their perfection as {neces of writing, and as high 
modds to stimulate our ambition, they can in par«- 
ticular instances furnish no fit rule or example fer 
our imitatimi* In general we may be assured, 
that in regard to the higher drama and tragedy, 
there cannot be such a tiling as a rule useful for all 
nations» Even tiie modes of feeling among tiie 
Christian peoples (connected as tiiey are by thebr 
common religion) here, where the peculiar ptindple 
of the internal life dbould be most powerfully 
brought forward, are found to be so essentially dif- 
ferent, that it would be foolish to require any uni- 
versal harmony, or to imagine that any one nation 
could lay down effectual laws for tiie oth^. In 
r r^ard to tragedy and the highar drama at least, so 
intimately are tiiese connected witii internal life 
and peculiar feeling» that every nation must be thö 
invfntor of its own fm» and its own rules, 
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I am Tery far, then, from wishing to see the Spa- 
nish drama or Calderon adopted as a perfect saA 
«xclnsive modd for our theatre ; hut I am so sen- 
flihle of the high perfection to which the Christian 
tragedy and drama attained in the hands of that 
gzeat and dirine'master, that I think he cannot he too 
much studied as a distant and inimitahle iqpedmeii 
jof ^cellence, hy any one who would make the hold 
attempt to rescue the modem stage, dither in Ger^ 
many or dsewhere, from the fedile and ineffectual 
atate into which it has fallen. Least of all is the 
external £irm of the Spanish drama suitable for us. 
Its flowery fullness of images and southern fimcias 
may he excellent, where this overflowing wealth is 
nature, but to imitate these quaHties elsewhere is the 
height of absurdity. The remarks which I have al- 
ready made on more oocaoons than one^ with rc^^srd to 
the poetical represejitation of mystical subjects, may 
be ajqplicable in general to those plays of Galderon 
which are in their import allegoric and Christian. 

The chief £fiult of Calderon^ for even he is not 
without them, is, that he, in other reispects the best 
of all romantic dramatists, carries us too quickly to 
the great denouanent of which I have spdken 
above; — ^for the effect wMph this produces on us 
would have been very much increased by our being 
kept longer in doubt, had he more frequently cha- 
racterised the riddle of human life with the profuii* 
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dity of Shakespeare,— «had he been less spmng in 
albrding us, at the conunencetncait, glimpses of 
that light whioh should be preserved and oonoen- 
trated upon the conclusion of the drama* Shakes- 
peare has exactly the opposite fiiult, of too ofteu 
pbcing before bur eyes, in all its mystery and per- 
plexity, the riddle of life, like a sceptical poet, with- 
out giving us any faint of the solution. Even 
when he does bring his drama to a hat and a proper 
denouement, it is much more frequently to one of 
utter destruction after the mannea: of the old ttage- 
dian«, or at least to one of an intermediate and half 
satisfiictory nature, than to that tanfuination of per- 
fect purification which is predominant in CaMeron» 
In tbe deepest recesses of his feeting and thought,^ it 
has alwaiys struck me that Shakespeare is far more 
an ancient — I mean an ancient not of the Greek 
but of the Nortibaii en* Scandinavian east-^than a 
Christian. In some particulars at least We must 
alkw tl»t the Spanish drama .afibids the best of all 
models ; particularly in regard to its comedy, which 
is in every respect thoroughly romantic, and there- 
fore truly poetical. £v0i upon the stage no true 
imocess can. ever ai^tend any attempts to raise the 
representation of the prosaic reality to the rank of 
poetry» either by means of psycologieal acumen» 
or the wit of society; and whoever compares what 
go on other tstages by the name oi pl«^s ef in" 
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trigue BXkA plays qf character, with the ramaatiti 
witchery of the pieces of CaUeron, and YnB coimtiy« 
men, will scarcely be aUe to find words to express 
his sense of the immeasureable superiority of their 
poetical wealth, over the poverty of the Gennaix 
stage» above all, over what passes £or wit in the 
comedies with which we are entertained. 

The poetry of all the Soutb^m and Catholiecoun-' 
tries continued throughout the sixteenth, and even 
in the seventeenth century, to partake of the same 
qualities and unda-go the same vicissitudes. In 
the other countries of Europe a great rupture was 
produced by the reception of the Protestant fiiith, 
for the old creed could not be driven into, contempt 
without eanrying along with it a varii^y of images» 
allusions, personifications, poetic traditions and le* 
gends, and modes of poetical composition which 
were more or less intimately connected with it. 
As among the Protestant countries, the one wfaidi 
retained most of the old system, both in regard to 
the conditioii of the clergy, and the extanal forms 
of worship, was England, so here also was poetry first 
cultivated in a rich and beautiful manner, and, it may 
be added, in a manner resembling in every import« 
ant particular the poetry of the Catholic south ; this 
is suflSk;iently manifest in Spencer, Shakespeare, and 
Hilton. There is no occasion to recall to your re^ 
membranoe how fimd Shakespeare is of the roman^ 
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tic of the chivalrous time, and even of the S<mihertf 
colouring of fancy ; Spencer is himself a poet of 
chivalry, and hoth he and Milton foUbwed f omantic, 
ahove all Italian, models. The nearer literattae 
oomes to ourselves, the riehar her prodnetireiiessp 
apilears in these modem times, so much the mote 
necessary does it heeome for me to confine myself 
to those poets and those Mrriters alone, who mark 
the perfection of language and cultivation in their 
nations, and are on that account for other natiom^ 
and for the whole world, the most impottant and in- 
structive. But in truth these three greatest poets of 
England contam within themselves every thing that 
is rei^ly great and remarkahle in regard to her 
eld&r literature *of the sixteenth and seventeenth 



The chivalrous poem of Spencer, the Fairy 
Queen, presents us with a complete yiew of ther 
spirit of romance which yet lingered in England 
among the subjects of EHzabeÜi; that maiden 
queen who saw herself, with no ordinary delight^ 
deified while yet alive, by such playful fancies of 
mythology and the muse^ Spencer is a perfect 
master of the picturesque; in his lyriod piece» 
there breathes all the tenderness of l^e Idyll, the very 
spirit of the Troubadours^ Not only in the spede» 
and manner of his poetry, but even in his language, 
he bears the most striking resemblance to our old 
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XSennaii poets of love and chivalry. The history of 
the English literature was indeed quite the reverse 
of ours» Chaucer is not unlike our poets of the 
sixteenth century ; hut Spencer is the near Idns- 
man of the tender and melodious poets of our older 
time. In every language which is like the English 
the product of the blending of two different dia* 
lectSy there must always be two ideals» according as 
the poet shall lean more to the one or the other 
of the dements whereof his language is composed. 
Of all the English poets the most Teutonic is 
Spencer» while Milton» on the contrary» has an 
evident partiality to the Latin part of the English 
tongue. The only unfortunate part of Spencer's 
poetry is its form. The allegory which he has se* 
lected and made the groundwork of his chief poem» 
is not one of that lively kind which prevails in the 
elder chivalrous fictions» wherein the idea of a spiri- 
tual hero» and the mysteries of his higher vocation» 
are concealed under the likeness of extamal adven- 
tures and tangible events. It is only a dead alle- 
gory» a mere classification of all the virtues of an 
ethical system ; in diort such a one» that» but finr the 
proper names of the personages» we should never 
suspect any part of thdr history to contain ** more 
than meets thiß ear.'' 

The admiration with which Shakespeare leffKid- 
ed Spencer» and the care with which he imitated 
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liim in liis lyric^ «nd idyllic poems« M?e doreum- 
etanees üf thansdves sufficieBt to make U8 study, 
inrith the liTeliest int^est, the poem of the Fairy 
Queen. It i& in these nunor piocea a^ Shakespeare 
that we are first introducaed to a personal know? 
ledge of the great poet and his feelii^^a. When 
he wrote sonnets, it seems as if he had considered 
Idmielf as mote a poet than when he wrote plays ; 
he waa the manager of a theatre, and he viewed the 
drama as his hnsiness ; on it he exacted all his in^ 
teUeet ^d power, but wh^ he had fi»eUngs hxr 
tense and secn^et to express, he had reeowse to a 
form of wnting ^nrith whidi his habits had feidered 
kim less familiar. It is strange but delightfiil to 
serutinia^ in his short elusions, . the cbiimcter of 
Shakespeare. In Aem we see that he who stood 
like a mägimn abovef thje world, penetntting wiüi one 
glance inta all' the depths, and mysteries^ and per^ 
plexities of human character, and having power to 
call up into open day the darkest workings of the 
human passion&«^thafc this great bein^ was not 
deprived of any portion of his humain sympathies 
by the elevatioD to which he was rs^aed^ but pare-» 
served, amidat aU his stem functions, ä heart orer^ 
flowing .with tenderness, purity, and love. Hia 
feelings are intense, profound, acute almost to 
selfisbnei^, but he expresses them so briefly and 
U^dfistly, as to fisim a strange itontrast with moist 
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al thkise;|Kißt8 vAiQ imte cmemAng Ü^nrnlvta. For 
the n^ uiidetsfaln&ig^ of Us dramatk workd» thede 
Ijrrics ue äP the gtestest'impo^^ Tbey shew uir, 
dfiit in hk dRunos^ he Tery seldom i^eaks actording 
tb fais üjm feäjaigßf, or his own thoughts, but acboid* 
ihg to< hia kiiowiec^ / The Woild Ift^ ckar and dis* 
tinctbdrorb his eyes, buth^tweeii him and it there 
was a däep gidf &ted. He gives tU st portrait of 
what: he saw» withditt flattery or oijianieilt-— having 
the charm of unrivalled aoairacy atid tmt^. Were 
uisiecstaiiding,^ acutehesi and profotbidness of 
tiioüght.(iii80^&r as these^ are necessary tat thiS^ 
dfluraetetitfing of htohaji life), to be' doiisidered aa 
IhefivstquaHtiesof apoet, liiere is none Worthy to 
be Gobpaied with Shakespeieire« Other poets h4ve 
endeaxronred to traniqpoiA t^ at least ^r ä feW mo- 
nieot^, äto another and ttß ideal conditio^ of man- 
kind. Bat Shakeqieare is the master of reality ; he 
sets befdte us, with a truth that is ofti^ painlul, 
maa La his degraded state, iii this c^rfiipUM which 
ptonetiates arid . contamhifttes aÜ his b^g, Hfflthat 
he does and snfTene^ all thä thoughts and aspirations 
of his £dlen spirit. In this resj^t he may not ün«^ 
frequently be said to be a satirical po^t; and W€fl 
in^ed tuiy the pktüre whicli he pttamUof Hirnian 
dd)asenient^ and the enigma of onr. being, be c4]eu*^ 
Urted to pfodoce an efl^t far more deep and abiding 
than the wliole body of ^lenetie and pßäotiit^ tif^ 
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Tilers, wh^NDd we. eomBtoiiIy call by the name of i^* 
tiric poets. In the midst of aS the Uttemess of 
8hakespeaj*e» we perceive eontinttally gUmpses of 
thoughts and recollections more pure than satiristair 
partake in ; meditation on the original height and: 
deration of maQ|*«-the peculiar tenderness and: 
noble^miiided sentiment of a poet i the dark world 
of. his representation is illuminated with the most' 
beautifid rays of patriotic inspiration^ serene philan- 
thropy, and glowing love. 

But ev0Q^ the youthful glow of love appears m 
his Borneo as the mere inspiration of death, and is 
mingled with the same sceptical and melancholy > 
views <tf life which, in Hamlet, ^ve to all our being 
an appearance, of more than natural discord and per«* 
plexity, and which» in Lear, carry sorrow and pas» 
sion into the utmost misery of madndss^ Tins poet, 
who externally seems to be most calm and tempe^ 
rate, clear and lively, — ^with whom intellect seems 
everywhere to preponderate; who, as we at. first 
imagine^ regards and represents every thing almost 
with coldnessy— is found» if we examine into the in- 
ternal feelings of his spirit, to be of all others the * 
most de^ly sorrowful and tragic. 

Shakespeare r^arded. the drama as ratirely a 
thing for the people and at first treated it through* 
out.as such« He took the popular comedy as he 
found it, and whatever enlaigements and improve^ 
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ihdib be introdueed iBto the istage, were all caka^ 
hted and oonoeived, according to the peculiar spixtt 
of his predeoessols, and of the audience in London» 
l&vesi in the eariiest of his tragic attempts, he takes 
possessidn of the whole superstitions of the vulgar^ 
and mingles in his poetty» not ooiy the gigantic 
greatness of their rode traditions, but also the 
learful, the horrible, and the reTolting> All 
these, again, are blen&d with sudi representations 
and views of human debasanent as passed— or still 
pass-^th common spectators for wit, but wese 
cönnedM in the depths of his reflective and pene- 
trating spirit, with the very different feelings of bitter 
contempt or sorrowftd sympathy. He was not| in 
knowledge, &r less in art, such as since the time of 
Milton, it has beeü usual to rqiresent him. But I 
beHeve that the inmost feedings of his heart» the 
dep^s of his peeuliair, concentrated, and solitary 
spirit, covld be a^tated only by the monmfid voice 
ti£ nature. The feeling by which he scans to have 
beeti most connected with ordinary men is that 
of nätiotiality. . He has represented the hax>ic and 
glorioui^ period of English Ustory, daring the con- 
quests in France, in a series of dramatic jMcces, 
wbidi poissess iall the simplidty and liveliness of the 
«ncient chronicles, but aj^roach, in their ruling 
spirit of patriotism and glory^ to the most.^gnified 
aiid effectual produerions of the epic muse. : :» / : 
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In the works of Shakespeare a whole worid h 
imfidded. He who has once eompiehended thi% and 
been paietrated with its spirit, wul not easQy allow 
the eflfect to be diminished by the fonn, or listen to 
the cavils of those who are incapaUe of understand- 
ing the import of what they woidd critidse. The 
Ibrm of Shakespeare's writings will rather a^^iear to 
him good and excellent, because in it his spirit is 
expressed and dothed, as it were, in a cony^iient 
garment. The poetry of Shakespeare is near of kin 
to the spirit of the Germans, and he is more felt and 
Moved by them than any other foreign, I had air 
tnost said, than any vernacular, poet Evm in£i^- 
knd, the understanding of Shakespeare is rmdered 
considerably more difficult, in eonsequwce of the 
tesemblance which many very inferior writers bear 
to him in those points, which come most immedi* 
ately befese the eye. In G^nmany, we admire 
Shakespeare, and are free fiom tiiis diitadvaiitage; 
but we should beware of adopting, eith^ the form 
or the sentiment of this great poet's writingi^ as the 
exclusive model of our own. They are indeed, in 
themselves, most highly poetical, but they are fiu- 
firom being the only poetical ones, and the dramatic 
art may attain perfection in many oihcar ways be- 
sides the Shdcespearian. 

The delightful duvalry of Spem^, and the flee- 
4oni of the universal Shakeqpeatrct w^re misuuder- 
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stood^ contemned, and even persecuted, after the spi- 
rit o^&natiGisin, which, in the days of Elisabeth and 
James, had existed only as a hidden disorder, burst 
forth at once in all its power and ofFensiveness, in all 
its overwhelming and disgusting virulaiee, under 
Charles I. Shakespeare was, in a peculiar manner, 
an object of hatred to the Puritans^ for whom he 
certainly seems to have had no partiality, exactly 
as he still is to iheir descendents, the Metho- 
dists, and other «imilar sect», which are at pre- 
sent so powerfid in Britain. But, although the 
Puritans disliked Shakespeare, they were by no 
means without poetry; on the contrary, in the bosom 
of their sect and age, there was produced a poet who 
must ever be dassed with the first and most re- 
markable of his nation, and of the world. The 
poetry of the world and human nature was held as 
unlawftd among the bigots ; the art which would 
express the image of that time, was obliged to h6 
entirely directed towards spiritual concerns, as is 
the case with the ever-serious and stately muse of 
Milton. The Paradise Lost partakes in all those 
d]£Sculties and defects, which, as I have ahready said» 
attend all Christian poems which atten^ to make 
the mysteries of our religion the subjects of their fio 
tion. It is strange that Milton did not observe, that 
theLoss of Paradise forms in itself no complete whol^ 
but is only the first act of the great Christian hi»* 
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tory of m&a, wherein the creatioii, the fall« and the 
redemption, are all equally necessary ]>arts of one 
mighty drama. It is true that he sought afterwank 
to remove this main defect hy the addition of. the 
Paradise Regainedf hut this poem is too insignifi- 
cant in its purpose and size to be worthy of forming 
the keystone to the great work. When compared 
with the Catholic poets, Dante and Tasso, who 
were his models, Milton, as a Protestanti laboured 
under considerable dkadvantages^ by beifig entirely 
denied the use of a great many symbolical represen* 

/ tations, histories, and traditions, which were ixx their 
hands the most graceful ornaments of Christian 
p^try. He was sensible of this, and attempted to 
make am^ds for the defect, by adopting fables and 
allegories out of the Koran and the Tahnud, such as 
are extremely unfit Vf(Hr the use of a serious Christian 
pfiet. The excellence of his epic work consosts, 

\ therefore, not in the plan of the whole, so much as 
jk particular beauties and passages, and in g^eral 
In the perfection of the high language of poetry. 
The unusual admiration which was attracted to 
Milton in the dghteenth century, rested upon parti« 
eular traits and representations of paradisaic inno- 
cence and beauty, and upon the picture of hell, and 
the character of its inhabitants, whom thig poet has 
depicted iq a style great and almost antique, as giants 
of the abyss. Whether it has> upon the whole,; b^eo 
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advantageow for the i^o^lish kngilf^e of poetrjr, 
that it bas been leaning more to the Latin thaii to the 
Teutonic side, that it has followed Muton. more than 
Spencer, — ^this is a point whidi I cannot help view- 
ing as extremely doubtful. If such a leaning, how- 
ever, was to take place, there is no question that 
Milton was the best model in that way, and in many 
respeets well entitled to be hiniself the standard of 
the high and serious poetical language of England. 
But the truth is, that any exclusive standard is in- 
jurious in a langni^ so composed of opposite ele- 
ments as the English is f for it is the very nature of 
such a language, if not tobe perpetually vacillating 
between two extremes, yet certainly to retain the 
fteedom of approximating more nearly at different 
times to the two opposite boundaries of its domain. 
The whole wealth of the Ei^lish tongue, powerful 
as it is in ibis mixture, and the various modificar- 
tions which that admits of, can only be appreciated i 
by those who study it in Shakespe^. 

After the Puritan periodniitd passed away, the 
English literature and language began to be infected 
with atiother species of barbarism ; the adoption (S£ 
the then corrupted but predominant taste of the / 
Frei}fih. It was not till the fidl restoration of poK- 
tical freedom took place, at the döse of the s^eii- 
teenth century, that intellect recovered from the 
oppression under which it had lain. So deeply had 
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<;li^ fooreign ünte ta]$^ x^ot, that tlie dghtee&Ui 
cjEntpry had oommenped befo^p ttie old poete of tilfe 
miüon hegxa to be 4ß it were discovered, midl9]:oii^t 
i^|}> light put of oblivioq. 

The French literojture posseseed, in the latest 
Burguiidian times» under Francis I. and in the six« 
teenth century, 9 great ahfoiidance of those lustc^cal 
memoirs (^ i^^hich it has ait all times been so produce 
tiVe ; pi(^tures after the li£p, which, by their exquisite 
jjT^resentation of individuals, and by the imm^^se 
number of traits^ the immediate ofiffprio^ of 
personal observation, have, the effect pi entire^ 
tranqportmg us back into the manners, society^ and 
gen^eral spiri^ of ^he age ducted. Thet p$(suljiir 
^ent for applying in a tone of soda} int^sragprse, 
9^ spades pf light and sarcastic phSpspp^ %o die 
ordinary afi&irs of life, was in like manner T^iy e^sly 
developed among the French. I need only allude 
to two great masters in these two different wajks pf 
literature, Philip de Commines ^nd Montaigne 
The old French language is f<Hr the most part care- 
less^ inacpwate, and perpl^pd, with intri^c^te pe* 
fio^s, but along with all these dele^s it possesses, 
i^ t^ hands pf Montai^e^ and Mmß, of th« better 
iprntens of the qß tim?^ a 4^rti^9 «aivetä and, na« 
tural tojae of scaatiment, whidt^ ace the more phara^« 
ipg, on account of the careless and unaffected style 
in which^ they are expressed, ßnt th^ yjgg:»^<jbg 
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ivhole, tke French language of the sixteenth century 
wu extremely ill adajrt;ed> either for poetry or 
^t^-^that it was alt(^ether unworthy of heing com- 
pared with the languages of the neighhouting coun- 
trijes,--^and gave little promise of the nohle and 
tasteful perfection to which itself has since attain- 
ed^ — an this may easily be gathered from Marot and 
Rabdaist in spite of the high talents which both .of 
these writer possess. If we take a general view of 
the n^lected» uncultivated, and» in many respects, 
barbarous condition of the older French literature 
and language, we cannot fail to consider the changes 
introduced into both, by Cardinal Richelieu, ancf the 
academy of whfeh he was the founder, as a very ne- 
cessary and fortunate one. The literary supremacy 
of the new academy was indeed, like the political 
sway of its head, a yoke of iron ; its operations par- 
took of the cbbiity and decision of despotism. The 
regulation of language was its first attempt^ and this 
certainly was very soon crowned with the most com-^ 
plete success. In prose this is universally to be 
seen ; not only the first and most celebrated writers, 
but we might almost say, all the writers of the last 
part of the seventeenth century, are distinguished by 
a pecnfiar ehaim of nbble style. We have only to 
trAeet on the immense number of letters, memoirs 
(even of women), tracts of men of business, none of 
them ever intendBed for the ptess, and composed by 
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persons who made no pretensions to the cha3:acter'(rf 
writers ; all these are rdmarkable for a peoiliar and 
'^ gKSLceül taste)pf which scarcely aay txace is to be dis- 
"^^^cov^d among the French authors of the succeeding 
age. Among the poets I think that» at the same per 
riod, Racine attained, in language and versification, 
a point of harmonious perfection, even beyond what 
has been reached by Milton in EngUsh» or even 
Virgil in Latin, — ^and very far superior to any thing 
which has ever since been seen in France. With ä 
view to the poetry itself, and even for its Jangui^e, 
it is true there is much reason to wish that, along 
with this skilful perfection, a little more freedom had 
been left; that the elder French poetry of the dii» 
valrous period, which, as we have seen, produced not 
a little of beautiM and lovdy, both in regard to lan«- 
guage and invention, had not been so entirely and 
.without exception thrown aside, nit mi^t have 
been quite possible to unite, a!» was d<»ie by the 
Italians, and by some other nations, the pafection 
of a rich and earnest style witii the poetteal spait 
of chivalry. The Frendi language and poetry 
might then have preserved a great deal more of that 
romantic tendency and old poetical freedom wUeh 
Voltaire so often wished they could regadn, and 
which he himself attempted, altiiough with very 
imperfect success, to restore. Yet such a foigetting 
and total contemning of ajl t^t has gone before is 
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inseparable from every great and entire change» 
even in literature. It was a revolution ; as might 
have been expected, much secret opposition at all 
times remained against the harsh sway» and this 
became more and more a{qparent, when, in the days 
of .the Regent and Lewis XV . the Fr^ch learned 
to think, with. even increasing earnestness, aftar 
the freedom of the English,— «not only in civil a£» 
fairs, but also in literature and in language« In 
consequence of the irregular, and in part ill-intea* 
tioned manner wherein these indinations were gra^ 
tified, and the foreign modes introduced and ren* 
dered predominant, there arose, during the time 
of these princes, that corruption of taste which» 
having gradually attained its summit, broke out 
into the wildest appearances oi anarchy, even be<- 
fore the revolution, and which, like other rebels 
will, I fear, be with great difficulty, ever com- 
pletely recondled to the restoration of the andeni 
obedience, 

Th^ true flourishing period of the French poetry 
was the latter half of the sixteenth century. Ron- 
sard, in the sixteentii century, was only the remote 
Ibrerunner of the great poets of the age of Lewis 
XIV. ; Voltaire, in the eighteenth, was only 
their ingenious follower, who attempted, with some- 
times great and sometimes very indifferent suc- 
cess, to supply what he conceived to be the chief de* 
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feets of the poets of bis own time. The true Ae- 
fed which presses most severely on the French 
poetry is this, that the cultivation of the more ar- 
tificial Species was not preceded by any truly clas- 
sical, sucoessfql, and national epic poem. Ronsard, 
indeed, attempted this, nor is he without fire and 
enei^, but his style is fidl of fidse bombast ; as it 
often happens that when any <me attempts to make 
a sudden escape from barbarous rudeness, he is 
very apt to fall into the opposite defect of far- 
sought, pedantic, and artificial expression. Of all 
the poets, even including those of Italy, who have , 
corrupted their language by desiring to make it too 
much like that of antiquity, the defect is most visi- 
ble in the writings of Ronsard. Even the choice 
of' the subject in his Frandade, must be consider- 
ed, as extremely unhappy; Had a French poet 
chosen some part of the andent national history 
io be the groundwork of an epic poem, he might 
have been excused for introdudng, by way of epi- 
sode, the fable which traces the Franks firom tiie 
iieroes of Troy — an absurd fiible to be sure, but one 
which was very commonly believed among the 
Icnights and minstrels of the middle ages. But it 
was certainly an unfortunate idea to think of mak- 
ing j8uch a foolish legend the very basis of the 
epopee. The' achievements and fortunes of &t 
'Lewis might, in many respects, have appeared the^ 
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Iwt sulvject of aa qiic poan for a poet of old 
France ; for they stand in the most intimate oon- 
neetion with the whole world of romance, and in 
tbemidst of all 'the seiiousness of historic trutfat 
and the associationfi of patriotiam and piety, con* 
nected with tlie adrmtures of a sainted hero^ 
{ffesent to the fancy as wide a range as eoiild have 
been produiced by the most perfect ngection of every 
thing either true or natoral. The only diffioidinf 
was tiiat presented by the ilUated tenninatum of 
the crusade of St Lewis. In-tiio story of the Maid 
of Orleans, which was selected by Chapehin, the 
difficulty consisted in this, that die heroine who 
delivered Firanoe^ was betrayed into the hands of 
her enemi^ and abandoned' to a sfaameM death 
by the hands of her own countrymen, who had, in 
the former part of her life^ deified and adoied hen 
The same tiling wMch has often happened in the 
history of French heroes, oecuired in fitetatrnte to 
Ronsard, He was praised beyond all bounds in 
his own Hfe time, and exalted to the very heavens ; 
immediatdy afterwards he feil to the dnst, and past 
into the most perfect oblivion« But the name of 
Ronsard is still one which must not be omitted i« 
the history of literary France ; for it is undeniable 
that the great Cconeille, the ftiend and adntirar of 
Cbapdain, had formed himsdf in the elder aehool 
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t)f RoDsardy or at least reminds ns, evely ifow äad 
then, of the peculiarities of his dictioii. 

The tragedy of the French is omsidered by them-^ 
selves as the mast hrilliant part of their literature^: 
and as such has ever attracted the chief attention: 
of other nations. Their tragedy expresses so almn*- 
dantiy tiieir national character and mode of feeüng, 
that thera is no difficulty in conceiving why theyi 
ihould have come to think so highly of it, ev^i sX* 
though the subjects of its rarlier productions are al^ 
most never taken from their own national history« 
It is not indeed to be daiied, that aU these Greeks, 
BxHnans, Spaniards, and Turks, whom it represents 
to us, are Frenchmen i» many thmgs besides their 
language; yet it is certainly unjbrtunate that the 
French tragedy has remained simoet ^tirdy fo* 
reign, and very rarely represented French heroes« 
The circumstance is probably to be explained by 
the want of any successful and universally known 
Frendhi epic poem. Besides, the most tragical in^ 
ddaits in the old French history could not Hail to 
excite disagreeaUe recollections and comparisom^ 
ill adapted for the purposes of a stage entirely de* 
pendent upon the Court. It was the great defect 
in Frendi literature, that an authoritative tote of 
appeal to the national feeling was kept \xp by no 
one species of serious poetry--*above all, that this 
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was Utterly lost sight of by thrir first ttagefians. 
Hite cfefect was well understood by Voltaire, and 
he attempted to remedy the evil, by choosing sub- 
jects out of the old French history, and more ge- 
nerally by introducing the feelings and manners of 
the chivalrous period upon the stage. The national 
feelings which he endeavoured to excite, did not 
b€^n to display diemselves till oonsidetably after ; 
but the glory is indisputably hii^, of having succeed^ 
ed, hk romantic tragedy, beyOUd any dthet <^ his 
countrymen. 

Although» however, the subjects of French tra- 
gedy axe, with a few exceptitms, foreign, yet this 
wh<de department of their literature is, without 
doubt, in the highest degree expressive of the pe^ 
euliar turn and feding of the ("rench spirit and 
character. I therefore gladly recognize in it a spe« 
dies of poetry highly perfect in its execution^ and 
thoroughly national in its tendency ; but the more 
natural it is, the less is it adapted to be the stan« 
daid and model of any other theatre. It is the 
duty of every nation* to be the inventors and crea*^ 
tofs of tbeir own drama* 

The form of the French tragedy is regardeil by 
most as a mere imitation of the Greeks and judged 
of by that standard, but it ought to be recollected 
that the great maiä;ers of the French sts^ were 
themselves the first who suggested the fact to us, 
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and poiiirfed {]» OTt in tlicir pvefims, J8 die ^ 

point of Yieir ftom fviocii tlicir 

be emten^lated. Bjcini 

to tbe gieatert advantage ; he fqpeaki widi a 1 

firdy knowle^oftlieGieeki, iiliidiife dmild m 

▼ain seek fixr in any of the other Fiendi wEitcB ; and 

if his jn^ment be not ahraya otiabctory to xm, 

{tat the GtcAm have been nrach more aitaiately 

atodied onoe his time than befine it), we can yet 

leengniapij in all that he says, a fednig of the ex- 

eellenoe of their ait and poetry» whidi none bat 

peat poeti^ audi as Bacine hnDsdf was, are cqpa^ 

He of poflsenng. Corneille, in his preboes, is at 

ways btttling with Aristotle and his eomnientatxn^ 

wlio are indeed very often mneh in his way, till at 

the dose we find him ratSying either a tots! capi- 

tidatioB or a hollow trace with those &tal enemiea 

of all poetical fieedom. We cannot avoid being 

surprised at the humility with which ibis mi^ty 

genius seems to submit himself to fetters so confin« 

ing, and so entiidy self-imposed. The prefiioes 

and dissertations of Voltaire always open with the 

same assertions, namely, that the French nation, 

and if possible, still more the French stage, is ihe 

first in the world, and diat neverthdess C<ttiieille 

and Baeme, with all their excdfendes, have left 

?ery much to be done. The reader is commcmly 

left in a situ^on which enables him very easily to 
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.diflooTcr, who is, in Voltaire*ii oj^iidtm, the great 
gi»uw destined to supply dl these defects, and 
to surpass Comeilk and Racine as mnch as they do 
the tragedians of foreign nations. 

That the form of th^ Grecian tragedy, and the oe>- 
lebiated tveatise of Ariirt;otIe (as it is understood hy 
than) have m many respects- confined and injured 
the Fi^eneh poets — ^that a great part of the law aS 
the äiree unities» ni<»«particularly*of those of time ; 
and place, is absurd, and in total opposition to the 
true iMiture of poetry-^in which w\& do not consider 
physical powibility with arithmetical exactness, but 
rather judge accordii^ tp the eflfect produced on the 
imagination by a verisimilitude not historical but 
poeti0Bl,»^aU this has been so frequently handled 
since the time of Lessing, that it is needless to re- 
vive a contest whidb has been so Often fought with 
the same issue. There is only one dbservatidn 
whi^ I shall make, and that is of the historical 
kind; of all the French writers, the one who did 
aiost to establish the enslaving influence of the v 
misteten Greek models, and critics, was Boileau. 
How hnrtfiil the e£feets of his precepts must have 
been on the French pöietry, may be gathered from 
the one faet^täat hä teeats Corneille with almost 
the ^sande severity as ChapelaiQ. What gives thfe 
V^ist perfect idea of the man is, to my view/ that 
wisU known maxim of his, " of a thymkig couplet 

VQIn II. t 
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*^ the last retBe should, if possible, be first mAde.^ 
Instead of the true judgment and feeling of art, in 
his own criticism, he is fond of a species of ridicule 
which is in general by no means the most delicate ; 
and instead of poetry he is most anxious for a foil and 
perfect rhyme. I perfectly agree with the opinion 
of Bacine, who wrote in these terms to his son, 
concerning his friend Boileau, ** Boileau is an ex- 
^' cellent man, but at bottom he knows absolutely 
" nothing about poetry.'.* 

Another great rule of this critic is the one, bor- 
rowed from Horace, according to which a work of in«, 
tellect should be as many years before it is publish- 
ed as a human child lies months in the womb before 
it is bom. In spite, however, of all the authority of 
Boileau, there is no doubt that the Athalie of 
Badne and the Cid of Corneille, which I must al- 
ways hold to be the two most glorious productions 
of French poetry, were neither of them subjected 
to any such process of tedious elaboration, but both 
brought at once before the world in the ini^iration 
and glow of their first conception. These two crea- 
tions, the finest of which the French stage can 
boast, may best inform us what height that stage 
has reached, and at what point it has been obliged 
to stop in its imitation of the nobler drama of the 
Greeks. 

However little the modern expounders of Am 
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totle may be aware of its consequences, the £wt 
itself is suffidently certain, that the lyrical songs, 
form the essential part in the tragedy of the an-> 
eients ; that the dialogue is a me^e appendix and 
interlude to the chorus, not the chorus to the dia- 
logue ; and that he who would imitate this species 
of writing with success, must be at least as much 
a lyrical as a dramatic.poet.' The Cid of Comeüle 
is intrasely lyrical, and the tone of this inspiration 
alone gives it that magical power, against which 
envy and criticism are of no avail. Racine, in his 
Athalie, has restored the chorus of antiquity, with 
many alterations no doubt, but in a manner whidi 
seems to me exquisitely adapted for the purposes 
which he had in view. Had the French tragedy 
advanced farther in the path pointed out by its two 
greatest masters in their two most excellent produc- 
tions,! have no doubt it might have approached,much 
more nearly than it has done, to the power and 
dignity of the antique ; many of the narrow fetters, 
imposed by mere prosuc misunderstanding, would 
of themselves have dropt away, and the genius of 
the drama, being more- at liberty, would certainly 
have attempted achievements of higher ambition 
than any to whidi it has as yet aspired. 

The. universal custom of striking out the lyrical 
part of the ancient tragedy, was productive of » 
very great inconveuience ; more particularly when 
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lite sidj^ of (ibe dmna hof^ened to be one ei 
tlmt same mythologieal legends wMch had of old 
been haniied hf tbe Gteeks* When liie lyrical 
p9ätt is takten away, die t>lot was found to be too 
fittk to fi& np tile tfagedy^ and recourse was had 
to the «ame inealka of sup jdykig the rußäät ^fMe^ 
iASbdk had been adopted by the andent« l&emsetves 
wSk^lAieir diatna was on its decBliö^ The plot Was 
thidsened by a crowd of interpolated ^mtrigues ex-* 
tremdy hurtfel to the purpose and dignity of tra^ 
gedy, Qt else the Whole was filled up witih that 
f hetorie <^ the passions» which erery tragieal sub- 
ject afibids such easy means of introdndng. In 
<me point of view this last expedi^t has been of 
great advantage to the French tri^edy ; it has lait 
to It a strength which it wants in all other req^ects^ 
and enabled it to express, with great effect, the 
diaraeter and spirit of a nation, among whom» 
in ell then- relations, rhetoric has always exerted 
the greatest itafrience--who6e private life itsetf is 
fiUed in a great measure with this very rhetoric of 
the pasdolis. Besides, a certain measure of this 
rhetoric is a necessary and indispensable denüe^t of 
all dramatic representation. Tlie thing is, no 
doubt» overdone in the fVeneh tragedy ; but ite 
preponderance there is founded i^n national feel- 
ing, and any attempt, to imitate the pecidiarit;^ 
would be quite absurd ain<^ng any foreign people-^ 
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more particularly among those who have greater 
feeling £cx poetry, than natural talent for rhe- 
toric. 

The partiality of the French for this rhetorical 
part of their tragedy is so great, that the decision 
of the audience is founded much more upon the 
oratory of the individual iqpeeches, than the drama- 
tic connection and effect of the whole piece. But 
if we attend to those parts of theur drama of which 
they themselves are in general negligent, and study 
in particular those plays which have a tnie s^nd politi- 
cal denouement of the kind whidi I kav« ahove de- 
scrihed, we shall find that, even in this respect, the 
French tragedy is the child of the antique ; that 
its termiiiatioB is in general one eir eomplete de« 
iitructi^n, or that, if there he any softeniiig, the scn^ 
row «till continues to be by far the predeniqaal 
material. There are indeed a few ddightfiil ex* 
ceptiona. In his Athalie, Racine skews himself ta 
be a Christian poet, and brings vidkory out of the 
qoufliot ; and in the Abdre, in like manner, de^tb 
and suffering are r^esented as the sivatues of 
eternal life and blessednessL This last pk^ is the 
masterpiece of Voltaire ; in it he appears i|ideed( 
worthy of his two illustrious predeoessois. 
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LECTURE XIIL 



VBltOSOPHT OF THE BETSNTEENTH CEKTURT'— BACOK^ HÜ60 GEO-' 
TIUS^ SESCA&TES^ BOSSUET^ PASCAL — CHANGE IN THE MODE 
OP THINEINO— SPIRIT OP THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY— PIC-« 
TÜRE OP THE ATHEISM AND REVOLUTIONARY SPIRIT OP THE 
FRENCH. 

The seventeenth century was rich in distinguished 
writers, not only in el^ant literature, poetry, and 
eloquence, but also in the sciences and in phOo- 
sophy. The philosophy and system of thinking 
which belonged to the eighteenth century, which 
durii^ that pmod extended themselves over all the 
departmaits of literature, and even acquired a most 
determinate influence over the fate of men and of 
nations,— -these were not without their precursors in 
the age immediately preceding ; although it is true 
that the first founders and establishers of the new 
doctrines soon ceased to attract mnch attention, after 
their labours were surmounted by the more impos- 
ing structures of their sufccessors. It is absolutely 
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necessary, however, to take into view Bacon, Des« 
cartes, Locke» and some other of the heroes of the 
seventeenth century, before we can rightly depict 
or understand the true nature of those intellectual 
and moiral changes which were introduced by Vol- 
taire and Rousseau, not only into France, but into 
all Europe, and in general into the whole spirit of 
the eighteenth century« 

The sixteenth century was the age of ferment 
and strife, and it was only towards its close that 
the human mind began to calm and collect itself 
after the violent convulsion it had imdergone« 
With the seventeenth century commenced that 
new mode of reflection and inquiry to which the 
way had been laid open by the restoration of das«' 
sical learning, the great improvement in natural 
science, and that universal shaking and separaticn 
of fiiith occasioned by the reformation of Luther. 
The first name to which we turn is that of the 
great Bacoi;;. This mighty genius, by carrying the 
spirit of inquiry out of the verbal contentions of 
the dead schools, into the regions of experience, 
above all of life and nature, has become the fiither 
of modem physics ; he made and completed many 
illustrious discoveries himself, of many more he 
seems to have had a dim and imperfect foresight; 
' it is the work of ages to follow out the hints which 
are dropped by such a spirit in the progress of its 
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acumons. By mea^ns rf his rich and ind^iEtigadile 
intellect, the whole scieiices of experieaoe have been 
immeasureahly eolaiged, or rather they have bee» 
entirely regenerated ; the common shape of mind^ 
nay, we may say, the common shape of life in mo- 
dern Europe, has received a spark of new anima* 
lion from the inapiriii^ touch of this Prometheus 
The dangerous consequences produced by the inju^ 
dksons extension of his principles^ at the time 
when his followers and admirers in the eighteenth 
century thought they could derive more than he 
had ever dreamed of, from experience ^aad the 
senses,-~the laws of life and commarce^ and the 
the just notion of faith and hope,-*-and threw away 
from them, as mysticism, whatever cannot be prov- 
ed by the common experience of sense, — ^these m« 
deed were alaiming and reprehensible, but they 
camiot be with justice ascribed to the spirit of 
Bacon. I need only recall to your recollection one 
fiekbrated saying of his, which has by no means 
become obsolete,-— that j^osophy when studied su- 
perficially leiMbs to unbelief and atheism, but when 
{ffofoundly understood is sure to produce veneration 
for God, and to render faith in him the ruling 
principle of our life. Not only in religion, but even 
in natural science, this great man believed in many 
things which have been despised as mere supersti- 
tions by his followers and admirers in later timelR: 
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It 18 not easy to sujipose that he vm infliieneed ut 
XQgtid to thefie matters by the mere fidtib of custom« 
and some not yet crverceme attaehment to the com« 
mum prejudices of hk day. For in truth his ex« 
pfesfflons eancermng the world above the.aense^ 
bcsr, as much as any part of his writings, the dear 
unpress of his penetrative and peculiar spmt. He 
was a man who had as much feeling bA invention, s/ 
aiid although the worU of experience had revealed 
itself to him in altogether a new li^t, the higher 
and divine region of the spiritual world, whidi i9 i 
situated fiir above commcm experience and sens^ \ 
was not viewed by him either obscurely, or remotely« j 
How little he himself partoiDk, I will not say in 
the rude materialism of his followers, but even in 
that spintual deification of nature which became 
faiE^onable in France, and^ thoi^h in a lesser de« 
gree, in Germany, during the eighteenth century, 
this may be abundantly proved fay ä simple maxim 
which he has uttered respecting the proper essence 
<xf true and philosophical inquiry in physics. In 
the natural philosophy of the andents, says he, 
th^re is this to blame, that they held nature to be 
an image of the Godhead ; for, according to truth, 
with which also the Christian doctrine has no va* 
riance, man alone is a type and image of God, 
while nature is no glass, likeness, or similitude of 
him, but only the work of his bands. By the na^ 
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tural philosophy of the andditSy it is suffideiidy 
evident from the exteiudve form of Baocm's aiga- 
ment, that he here meant to designate not any one 
particular system, hut in general every thing mos^ 
good and excellent in the opinions of the andents 
concerning natural philosophy — a term under which 
it is hesides more than prohaUe that he amipr&- 
hended not physical science alone, but mythology 
and natural religion« When Bacon, according to* 
the doctrine of the Scriptures, asserts that it is the 
privil^e of man alone to be an image of the 
Deity, we are not to understand that he had as- 
cribed to man this high and peculiar excellence^ 
merely as being the most glorious and complex of 
aU natural productions; he took the language of 
the Bible in its literal sense, and believed this re- 
semblance and image to be the gift of God's love 
and inspiration« In the figurative expression, that 
nature is no mirror or image of God, but only the 
work of his hand, there may be found, if we un- 
derstand it in its due profoundness of meaning, 
a perfect statement of the true relation between 
the world subject and the world superior to the 
senses, — between God and nature. It expresses 
that nature is not self originating or self existent, 
but a production of the Divine will for a particular 
purpose. We may obtain from this short and 
simple maxim respecting the natural philosophy of 
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theandents, and that of the Christian Scriptures 
and of Bacon, a clear and intelligible guide to point 
out the right path between the dangers of im- v/ 
pious veneration for nature on the one hand; and 
on the other, of that darlc aversion for nature, intb 
Dvhich confined and partial reason too often falls, > 
when, directing itself entirely to morality, it can 
neither understand external nature, nor the Deity 
who is alike predominant over the natural and the \ 
moral world. The proper distinction and relation ^ \ 
between nature and Deity, is the leading principle \ 

not only of all thought and belief, but of human 
life and intercourse. This circumstance, and the 
saying of Bacon, which embraces the result of all his 
reflections concerning nature, are the mote worth^^ 
of our attention, because, even in our own time, phi- 
losophy is stilly for the most part, divided between 
these two extremes ; the one that culpable deifi- 
cation of nature^ which distinguishes not between 
the Creator and his works, Gk)d and the world *,f— the 
other, the hatred and blindness of those despisers of 
nature, whose reason is too exclusively egotistical 
in its direction. The right middle-path between 
these two opposite, errors, or the true recognition 
of nature, finds its expression in the feeling which 
we have of our own internal connection with na- 
ture, as well as of our superiority over it—and in 
that peculiar reverence and admiration with which 
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we v^gtiid aU thoee parts of natute that luve in 
them sometbing of a higher and different charae» 
ter^^aU of lovely w of awful» whkji reveals to us, 
in a more striking manna:, the traces of a fasUmi^ 
ing hs^nd mid a superintending intellect. 

The influenoe exerted during the seventeenth 
and a great part of the eightemth eentunes over 
philosophy and univomt thought, hy Lord Bacon, 
was not more oonsiderahle than that of Hugo Gro- 
tins over the practical and political world, and the 
general ethiies <^ international intercourse. And 
in truth this influaice was a happy and wholesome 
one ; for as, after the dissolution of that religioua 
hond which forpierly united the Westam nations in 
one political system, the universal and impious statesh 
manship of Machiavd had always heen hecommg 
more and mon the £ivourite rule of conduct, surdji 
no greater seonrice could he rendered to humility, 
than giving to self-dertroying Europe, an universal 
«nd ccmporäig law for all her nation&^unhappily 
so much divided in faith, so much inflamed in pas- 
sions, and so much corrupted hy the prevalence of 
a doctrine aUke abounding in sophistry and vice. 
Hugo Grotius was universally acknowledged to 
have accomplished this noble purpose. It is an 
elevating thought, that a mere man of letters, a 
phüosqpher, having no power except that of his 
own inteUigence and eloquence, should have been 
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the imassiBled £>under of sueh a system of ttattorid 
law ; as he gained by his exertions the veneratioft 
cf his^nntemponines^ so he is no less entitled to 
the gxatitiHte asd a&niiotion of posterity. If vre 
coBsider it as a system^ the national law founded 
and introduced by Hugo Grotins and hiis fidloiven 
may ^ppeax indeed extremdy defectvre^ and be suf- 
ficiently open to die cavils <)f a septic. The r^ 
ügiotts bond of the elder politieal union i^as an Ir^ 
ir^aiediable loss. In the absence <3f thid the doo- 
trine of »ght was How to be founded eütirdy upoft 
4he innate and neoessary id^6 x>f m^i respecting 
thcar own social place and destination. The more 
entirely the • universal niorality was grounded by 
Grotius and his foUowers on nature and reason, and 
eondncted according to the capabilities of these 
hnper&ct gindes, the more did the first great foun- 
tain of all morality come to be n^lected; and thb 
more unavoidably did it happen that both the 
theory and practice of national law lost themselves 
in a multitude of useless, and, in part at least, in- 
extricable difficidties and niceties, on the one side, 
-and on the other, in a set of conclusions which 
were no less dangerous than extravagant. It is 
indeed difficult to compute how much evil, both in 
i^inion and in action, was produced by the d<De> 
trines of natural right, and the statesmanship of 
reason^ in the last half of the eighteenth century. 
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Yet, it must always remain a great benefit, tliat 
Üirough the doctrine of international law, extended 
and recognised by means of Grotius, a mighty bul- 
wark was placed before the encroaching stream of 
oorxuption for at least one fiill century. From 
1648 to 1740 there is no doubt that many evident 
and great outrages against international justice 
-were committed, but they were- all exclaimed 
against ; and it was much that powa: and ambi- 
tion were thus subjected to some constednt, and 
compelled to observe at least the appearances of 
rectitude. Even from 1740 to 1772 these bene- 
ficial effects were still displayed; and, although 
certainly in a less degree, perhaps even in the more 
stormy and tumultuous period which succeeded. 
Now, indeed, the nations of Europe have under- 
gone a second great convulsion, and as peoples and 
states have been so much changed, it is no wonder 
that the old rides and forms, by which their inter- 
course was regulated, should have passed away. 

Of all the writers who have produced a great 
and universal effect on the practical world, and the 
political relations of Europe, the influence of 6ro^ 
tins has certainly been the most salutary. In re- 
gard to the importance of his works, he can only 
be compared with Machiavel before, and Itousseau 
after him. 

In addition to his labours for the restoration and 
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i^ecognitioii of justiioe and its theory» the active idi- 
tellect of Qrotius was also exerted m the attempt 
to set forth the truth of religion in a formal, and» 
80 to speak, in a rational manner. It wto one of 
the indirect effects of Protestantism that rehgion 
came to be perpetually looked upon as a subject of 
contention, and consequently to be treated as a mat- ( 
ter of reason — jm error which formed besides a part 
of the original spirit and system of the second great 
leader of the reformation, Calvin. Grotiushas had 
many followers in an attempt of which the auda- 
dty seems every day more remarkable, although 
there can be no reason to doubt the excellence of 
his motives. In itself I must consider it as a sure 
token of dedining religion, that what is by nature 
a matter of the most internal feeling and lively faith, 
should be embraced as a business />f mare reason, 
and considered as the fit subject of learned contro- 
versy — ^that the truth of religion should be handled 
like a process of dvil law, or what is still worse, as 
Pascal would have desired to see it, like the solu- 
tion of a regular problem in geometry. 

I cannot bring myself tov look upon the philoso- 
phical labours of Descartes as equally important 
with those of these two great men ; his influence 
upon his own age, and the following one, was 
rather dangerous and productive of eriror, than sa- 
lutary and truly vivifying. In g&xexü, Descartes 
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iSppesm to me a perfect ptoof that a man may be» 
at least as the exact sciences kare as ^et bom cul- 
tivated, a great mathematician (which he certainly 
vt9B fyr his age) without being on that account tte 
more successful in philosophy. It is true that 
tiiese hypotheses, from which Descartes attempted 
to explain not only all the separate facts in physics, 
but even the c»igin of the universe, hare been long 
fi>rgotten. His system possessed only for a t^ 
short time ite supremacy, and was, in fact, neveir 
very much extended out of France. Yet his 
V strange hypothesis of the vortices was not without 
a considerable and even abiding effect upon llie 
spirit of the seventeenth, and through that of the 
eighteenth century. Above all, Ms method, as he 
calls it, or the mode in which he began to philoso- 
phize, has found many imitators. It was the great 
object of his desire to be throughout an original 
tninker in the strictest and most perfect sense of 
the word. For this purpose he resolved to forget, 
<mce for all, every thing he had before known^ 
thought, or believed, and to begin entirdyanew. 
Of course all the philosophers and inquirers of 
preceding ages were entirely n^lected, and their 
labours overlooked as matters unworthy of notice 
by this original reflector. Were it possible at plea« 
sute. to throw entirely and effiM^ually aside the 
|hread,of ioherited thought, (by which we are,, in 
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i^te of ourselves, inseparably coimeeted äirough 
ksguäge), the consequences of this could be ^o 
other than destruction. The case would be exactly 
as if some innovator in the political world should 
dream himself capable of stopping the great wheel 
of public life, and. of substituting in place of that: 
compUeated machinery, which a nation has foamed 
for itsdf in the progress and struggle.of age% some 
simpler, and, as he thinks, better invention of hisr 
own devising'— a constitution springing fresh and 
pure frxnn his own imassisted reason. The absurdity^ 
of any attempt to. attain either philosophical truth, 
or political faultlessness, by such contempt and ob« 
livion of the past, has been demonstrated by many 
unhappy examples in the history both of nations 
and of literature. The most natural consequence 
of all such attempts is, that the inquirer neither 
sees nor avoids those first and usual errors into 
which human reason is most apt to fall, when it at^ 
tempts to .discover, truth entirely by its own power ; 
errors are thus needlessly revived, and even held up 
as great discoveries, which have already been often 
corrected or confuted, ^s for the total, oblivion of 
all that has gone before us, that, as I have said 
above, is an ^ impossibility ; so impossible is it to 
erect any fabric^ of. perfect and independent origi- 
nality in philosophy, that: Descartes is by po means 
4he only one of these self-satisfied philosophejps^ 
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whote most boasted and original opinions turn outf 
aft^r all, to be mere new versions of what had been 
often said, in different words, by their predecessors. 
The borrowing is indeed unintentional, but it is 
/produced by a mixture of imperfect self-deception, 
\^ and obscored but not extinguished reminiscence. 
It.is usually supposed to have been a great merit of 
DesoarteSythat he drew so perfisct a line between spirit 
and matter. It must, however, appear unquestion^ 
ably somewhat strange and surprising, that it 
should have been looked on as somethmg so new 
and original to make a distinction between intellect 
and body ^ but, in truth, the mode in which Des-» 
cartes made his distinction was so unsatisfactory 
and merely mathematical, that no good resulted 
from it, and the whole thoughts of those who 
adopted it were lost in inextricaUe difficulties, in 
the attempt to explain the connection between soul 
and body, and their mutual influences upon each 
oiher. Philosophy continued, after the time of 
Descartes, to vacillate between the prind]^ of 
personal consciousness and the world of Ihe sensit*** 
mie set of inquirers vainly endeavouring to ex{dain 
every thing on the former ; and another still more 
absurdly, to deduce from the experience o£ the lat- 
ier even those doctaines of morality and theology 
with which it has not the smallest connection. In 
ifetj case the. true rdation between, the soul and» 
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long as men had lost all sight of that higher and 
godlike re^on upon whith both depend, and tmatt 
whose- light both inust first be illuminated and ei^ 
plained. We often hear Descartes praised fixr the 
mathematical predsion with which he has, from 
reason alone, described the being of God. Iftihisbe 
a mmt, in my opinion, it dots not belong to him t 
H was an idea lx)rrow^ fii>m those elder philoso- 
phers of the middle age, who were treated with so 
much contempt by Descartes and his age. It is 
true that they considered the matter in a point of 
Yiew quite different from that of Descartes and the 
period IbUowing their own. To the highest of all 
truths, of which, in a way peculiar to itself« we 
have also the most firm and fearless knowledge, 
and wfaidi forms, in fact, the animating spirit and 
eeiitral^^point of all other thoughts and impressions, 
evjen of all the active purposes and views of life— - 
to this truth these old philosopheiiB attempted, with 
modesty and perseverance, to add the addition^ 
and &r inferior arguments of reason. As every 
creature^ or being in nature, makes known involun^ 
tarily, in one way or another, the inscrutaUe great- 
ness of its Creator, so may also the human reason» 
otherwise so vain of itself, and its own powerq^ 
be permitted to join the geberal dhorui whidi does 
honour to the Ddty, As in htmm ttbrn it is 
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always looked iqion as die highest tzhnnph of a 
good and right cause, when even its encmiffl and 
cfvponeDts aie compelled to bear unwilling witness 
to its tnith and excdknee, so also may the leason 
of man he admitted to fmnish evidence of divine 
trnth. Bnt if we attempt» after the manner of 
Descartes, to explain exdnsiTely or ddefly firom 
reason the being of God, wbidi we mnst learn to 
comprehend from the suggestions of very different 
authority, we are in &et d^rading God to a de- 
pendence upon reason, or at least to a companion« 
ship and eqnafity with it. There never has been« 
nor ever can be, any successful attempt aftar men 
have lost th^ reqiect feat that other and higher 
authority, to demonstrate the existence of God to 
those who neither feel nor believe it. 

The followers and disciples of Descartes feunded 
a new sect in France^ whidi £>r a short time main« 
tained its supremacy. Yet there were not a few 
who, remaining independent, and even preserving 
their religious principles, embraced, nevathelesi^ 
as much of the Cartesian system as th^ imagined 
they could reconcile with their belief. This was^ 
in many respects, the case with Malebranche, al^ 
though he indeed was never able completely to get 
rid of those' difficulties which Descartes had seen 
concerning the connection between thought and its 
external objects, between spirit and matter. ■ Huet 
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acquired great fame as an opponent of Descartes, 
and a critical, acute, and philosophical defender of 
Revelation ; while, at the same time, Fenelon» 
without partaking in any degree of the peculiar 
philosophical and metaphysical conte;ntians of his 
day, wrote in the most exquisite language from no 
inspiration hut that of his own amiahle and Chris- 
tian feelings. But religion owed her preservation 
much more to another distinguished Frendhiman, 
l^hose name I have as yet purposely forhome to 
mention ;-— this is Bossuet, a writer who, so far as 
eloquence and language are concerned, has always 
heen considered as one of the first which his €oun- 
ijcy has produced. It may indeed be matter of 
some doubt, whether the splendour of such elo- 
quence as his be altogether an appropriate vehicle 
for the truths of religiop, whether the simplicity of 
our faith do not better accord with a more artless 
and unlaboured style of composition. But even if 
this should be 90 in the general, there can be no 
question that at that particular period, as in every 
other period when religion is a matter of contest, ^ 
and truth not entirely triumphant, a preadber^ such 
as he was, possessed at once of the clearest and 
most comprehensive understanding, and pf the 
most vigorous eloquence, must have been an acqui- 
sition of the highest importance to the cause he 
had undertaken to defend. Besides, we must re- 
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GoDect that the doquence of Bossuet was liy ii# 
means confined to subjects, strictly speaking, theo* 
Ic^cal ; for whatever in life and in morality, in 
church and state, in politics and history, and in gene* 
ral whatever in human a£Pairs is calculated to lead the 
mind to serious reflection, was always r^arded by 
this great man in a religious point of view, and con- 
sidered as a fit subject of the eloquence of the pulpit 
If it may be permitted to compare an orator, so 
fiir as his language and composition are concerned» 
with poets, I think there is something in Bossu^ 
which places him on a higher level than any of the 
poets which were his contemporaries. — ^The perfec- 
tion of style is inclosed in a very narrow sphere^ 
between two extremes» that of the lofty and sub- 
lime, and the merdy artificial ; its charm consists 
in the mingling of these two elements. There i& 
nothing more rare or difficult than to preserve this 
mediutai. On the one side there are many poets 
who are both great and sublime, but in whom there 
is a want of refinement, perfection, or, in general,^ 
of harmony. Others in their anxiety to be polidi- 
ed lean too much to the side of effeminacy and de- 
licacy ; they are noUe and d^ant, but not great; 
they want the strength which is necessai^ to con- 
stitute the sublime. Voltaire se^ns to have been 
Well aware of this from the mode in which he cri- 
ticises the two great tragedians his predecessors» 
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whom it was the highäst ambition of his 1^ to 
miipass. It was no diificult matter for him to dcK 
tect in Corneille individual passage wherein the 
lai^uage appears obsolete, rude» or even corrupt 
and bombast. But it seems to me l3tat he had 8 
higher reverence fmr the genius of this poet than 
for that of his rival, — perhaps as bearing some xe^ 
aembknce to himsdf ; and that he hoped, -by his 
own fire and energy in passion, to surpass Raomei 
whom he held to be deficient in power and deva* 
tion. But, in truth, I apprehend that his ppinicm 
of Raeine was not upon the whole a correct one; 
if we look only to the rhetoric of passion, amdog 
the crowd of JPrench tragedies, which have* made 
«hat the chief object of thar ambition^ We sfaä]2 
with difficulty find any one which cui sustain a earn«* 
parison with the Phedre. The A^xJie is animiri;« 
ed with the force of anotha* and yet higher inqpira# 
tion. If in many of his other {^ys, as, for example^ 
in Berenice^ the chief excellence appears to con- 
idst in a harmonious rqpose of representation, and 
exquisite delicacy of characterizii:^; this was ren>- 
dered necessary by the nature of the fiible. Yet 
this much may be easily conceded to Vcdtaiie, that 
Kadne would have been a greater and more peiv 
fect poet, had he united to the harmonious fault- 
lessness of knguage and versification Which he 
possessed^ to that noble and graceful style widcfa 
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forms his peculiar beauty, here and there, somewhat 
more of that impetuous sublimiiy which often loses 
a great part of its effect on account of the profile« 
ness with which it is lavished among the scenes of 
Corneille. So far as language and representation 
are concerned, and so far as an orator can be classed 
with poets, I think that this union of excellencies 
was possessed by Bossuet. With the strictest 
purity and refinement, with a style, the noble ele- 
gance of which has never been surpassed, he is 
master^ whenever his subject requires it, of a greats 
ness and sublimity which he never suffers to swell 
into the bombast. I am happy to agree with the 
most severe of the French critics in the judgment 
which they have formed respecting the high excel- 
lence of this man and his writings ; and the more 
so, because they are not only examples of perfect 
style and expression, .but also rich fountains of the 
most sublime and salutary truths. 

There is yet another point in which the excel- 
lence of Bossuet as a writer and orator, even above 
the great poets of his age and nation, is sufficient* 
ly conspicuous. The French literature is, in many 
essential circumstances, fashioned after the model 
of the earlier refined nations of antiquity ; it is in 
part grounded on this imitation, in the same man- 
ner that the Roman literature was upon the imita- 
tion of the Greek, This in itself is no reproach, 
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and, in a certain degree, indeed, is necessary vnth. 
the Uterature of every nation whose refinement 
has a date subsequent to that of' others, and more 
particularly whose spirit, like that of the Bioman$^ 
and the French, has been more directed to the ex« 
temal and practkal life, than to the internal s&' 
tivity of intellect. It would be absurd to dass 
the literature of the Romans, in regard to in- 
ventiveness of spirit, with that of the Greeks; 
but I have endeavoured to shew how, notwithstand- 
ing its great inferiority in poetry and philosophy, 
the Koman feeling and idea of Rome, predomi- 
nant in aU its works and writars, have been suffi- 
cient to give it a character and excellence of its 
own. The same effect was produced on Bossuet 
by the religion which animated him, for his reliu 
gion was no mere faith of custom, but the sfnrit of 
his life, and, as it were, a second nature, by which 
he was enabled to see and comprehend more clearly 
all the mysteries of the first. For this r^son it is, 
that he preserves all the independence of an original 
writer, and is the equal and rival, rather tiian the 
follower, of those ancients who were both his mo- 
dels in style, and the feuntains of his learning and 
opinions. What the idea of their country and of 
the greatness of Rome was to the Romans, and 
what this idea gave to them even aa writers, Chris- 
tianity was, and gave, in a much higher degree, to 
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Catholic France» during the period vfhen the ^irii 
of Bossuet was die ruling one. Rdigion was the 
fiiee part of the soul, which enabled it to maintaiii 
itself unsubdued by the encioadiing influences of the 
antique. So üx however was this from being com» 
monly the case, that the best poet which France at 
tiiat time possessed, who was also the most religious,, 
stopped short in his career, befinre he had readied 
the point of perfection which he certainly mijg^t have 
r^ttained, in consequence of the collision whidb took 
place betwe^ti his ideas of Christianity, and hisr too 
exclusively antique notions in regard to the drama- 
tic art. It is well known that Racine, after he 
iiad become completdy penetrated with the opi- 
nions of the Jansenists, adopted ideas of absurd 
strictness respecting his own art, and evm desisted 
from writing fiyr the tiieatre. This excess of moral 
scrupulousness in tiie great poet^ cannot fiiil to im^ 
presB us with an amiable notion of the man, and 
that is indeed sufficientiy confiimed by all that we 
know of his private history, and by the scope and 
tenor of his letters« And if it be true that he 
judged too severely of the capabilities of the tiieatre, 
it is unquestionably quite ^ true, that in the dra- 
matic art and representation of his time, there 
were many things not very easily recondleahle with 
ihe doctrines and morality of the BiUel There 
was always a want of harmony between Christian 
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Ifciitlinents and the vehicle in \irhich they were 
conveyed. Upon the whole» there is the greatest 
reason to regret that Racine did not finish what 
he so well b^vn in his AthaUe^ and demonstrate 
the possibility of making the drama of France a 
Christian drama, without diminishing its excel- 
lence. How great in these respects is the supe* 
riority of the Spanish poetry over the French. 
Among that thoroughly Catholic people, religioa 
and fiction, teuth^and poetry, do not stand at va- 
riance fiiom each other, but are aU united in the 
most harmonious beauty. 

The party of the Jansenists gave to France 
many distinguished writers, among whom I need 
only mention Pascal ; but, upon the whole, I am 
cbnvinced that the controversies which they intro- 
duced had any effect rather than a fortunate one 
cm the Frendi literature. I shall only recall io 
your recollection, in a very few words, the sutject 
of most of their contests. It was a difficulty at 
old as human reason, and which human reason 
never can thoroughly explain; the nature of tue 
free will of man, and its reamdlcment with the 
necessity of nature — the cmmisciencc and onmipo» 
tence of the Deity. This is a matter entirely sub* 
jeot to reason, and which of right, therefore, should 
never have been connected with religion. The 
judicious fiiends and defimdcis of Christianity have 
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Bever pronounced any opinion respecting itv except« 
ing only a negative one, to express their dislike id 
^e two» equally reprehensible extremes. But a» it» 
the fifth and sixth centuries, when the doctrines of 
free will, and the power of man's own exertions, 
in regard to his virtue, were so much brought for- 
ward, that he was represented as a being indepen- 
dent of God, and not requiring his aid, all the 
friends of Christianity were obliged to bestir them- 
«elv^s in order to get the better of this error ; so 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, their 
chi^f object was to combat those very opposite dog- 
matists who maintained that man^ to obtain and 
fulfil aU the purposes of his being, needs only to 
lay.afiide all exertion and all free will,— *who adopt- 
ed, in the main, the antique notions of dark and 
inflexible destiny, or at least the Mahometan ones 
of predestination and fatality. This controversy 
was in" itself an useless one, but it was rendered far 
more hurtfrd than it needed to have been by the 
manner in which it was conducted. The Provin- 
dal letters of Pascal have, in consequence of their 
wit, and the beauty of their language, become 
standard works in French literature ; but if we 
would characterize them by their import and spirit» 
they- form nothing more than a masterpiece of m^ 
phistry.. He disdains none of the tricks of that 
dangerous art, by which he thinks he can render 
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his opponents, the Jesuits, contemptible or odious. 
That violence was in many respects done to truth, 
those acquainted with the history of the time wdl 
know, but even although that had been much less fre«" 
quently the case than it really was with Pascal, every 
one must admit that an author, such as he was, em^ 
ployed his genius,in a very culpable manner, when 
he set the example of writing concerning religion 
in the tone of apparent levity and bitter sarcasm. 
At first, indeed, this mode was adopted by one 
Christian against others, men whom he personally 
hated, although they were seriously religious, be^ 
cause they did not measiure the truths of Chris»' 
tianity by the geometrical standard which he him^ 
self preferred. But how soon were the same 
weapons turned against religion itself. The witty 
and exquisitely expressed sophistry of Pascal, was " 
an admirable but a dangerous model, copied with 
but too much success by Voltaire; and easily 
coupled by him with all the kindred artifices of 
I Bayle-*-a genius of the highest order, who ap^ed 
a most various erudition in order to throw out 
doubtsi insinuations, mockeries, and jests, against 
religion, and to make his approaches on every side, 
like a treacherous underminer, towards the yet un- 
shattered bulwarks of our faith. 

In general the spirit of philosophy in the last 
part of the seventeenth century, leaned more and 
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more to evil. We may learn from the examrple of 
Hobbes alone how much the new doctrines of Bacod, 
without any intention or fault of that great mail 
himself, had the tendaicy to promote unbelief and 
materialism. But as yet the' spirit of the time was 
not ripe enough to receive the doctrine of unlimit^ 
ed right in the strongest, as expresised in the Le* 
viathan. «In order to have preached with success 
such an atheistical view both of the physical and 
political world, Hobbes dhould have come a cen« 
tury, or at least half a century later. Locke, on 
die other hand, received much greater favour, be- 
cause his opinions were not so much at variance 
^with the received moral principles and feelings of 
[ his time, and because the tendency of his book, al- 
ythough almost as greatly, was by no means so ap- 
parently irreligious. In truth his errors were the 
more dangerous, on account of the nnsuspidous shape 
in which they made their appearance. It is quite 
evident that no higher kind of belief or hope can 
obtain a place, where every thing is inclosed within 
the narrow limits of the senses, and their expe- 
rience. Lod^ö himself, indeed» was a good Chria* 
tian, but this is only one instance more, that he 
who first opens a new line of thought very seldom 
pursues it so far as to perceive even its most in- 
evitable consequaaces* If we adopt his principles, 
we must inevitably renounce all other thoughts. 
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and liimt ourselres to the feeling, the experience 
and the enjoyment of the senses ; and those who 
in later times have openly professed these notiims^ 
although they called themselves independent phi« 
losophers, were in truth oiily the disciples of Mr 
Xiocke. When men h^an to reflect somewhat 
more deeply on the proper subjects of this semdUe 
experience, and then on the power whitch it pos* 
sesses, and the effects which it produces, a inigfaty 
variety of doubts sprung up in every direction—- 
particularly in England. The doctrine, that die 
only true knowledge is that shaped out by the 
senses and experience, is in general decided, al* 
though not openly expressed, materialism— and 
in France it very soon threw aside the veil such 
as it was.— Indirectly, and indeed entirely con- 
trary to his wishes, Newton himself paved the 
way for die philosophy of the eighteenth cen* 
tury; for the defenders of the new opinions 
were proud of appealing jperpetüally to his autho- 
rity ; and thought, indeed, that after his /stupen- 
dous discoveries in physics, nothing is so great but 
that it may be attained without the assistance of 
idigion. Both Newton and Bacon would have 
turned away with dii^ust from those who professed 
to be their greatest admirers in the eighteenth 
century. These, indeed, with all their reverence^ 
apBt his philosophy, did not scruple to talk at tim^ 
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of his attachment to Christiaiiity as a weakness in 
the mind of Newton. In many of his expressions 
concerning the Deity and his connection with na- 
ture, we may perceive the traces not merely of an 
animated feeling» but of a deep sentiment—^ 
marks that, though he was not, in strict speaking, 
a philosopher, and knew nothing of metaphyacs, 
he had nevertheless thought, in an original manner, 
on all the highest subjects of reflection. 

In the eighteenth century, the English were the 
first people of Europe, in literature as in every 
thing else. The whole of the modem French phi- 
losophy was produced by that of Bacon, Locke, 
and otiber Englishmen ; at least, it borrowed all its 
first principles from them. In France, howefver, 
it soon assumed an appearance qxdte different from 
v^hat it had ever had in England. In Germany, 
on the other hand, the mighty r^neration of li-> 
terature in the middle of this century, received its 
first impetus and ruling directi(m, principally from 
the poetry and the criticism- of the English. 

Voltaire was the first who contributed, in a great ' 
degree, to bring the philosophy of Locke and New«- 
ton into France. It is singular with what a per- 
versity of genius this man makes use of all the 
marvellous greatness of natuie as reveled to 
him by. the science of England« not for the 
purpose of exalting tJie character of the Creator, 
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Imt for lowering that of med ;— ^Uow fond he is of 
dwelling on the insignificance of this earthworm» 
itmidst the immeasurea1>le splendoifrs of stars and 
planets. As if the spirit, the thought which 
can comprehend all this universe of siiiis and stars^ 
Were not soinething greater than ihey ; as if Grod 
weie some ealthly monarch, who, amorig the mil*^ 
lionii over which he niles, may well he suj^oded 
neWr to have seen, and almost to have for^otted 
the dtistence of some paltry village on the liotdei? 
df his dbmiiiions. The eighteenth ceäturjr in ge« 
taend made no use of the physical knowledge it 
inherited from the seventeeiiih, except one tXA 
tremely ho^e to the higher truths of religion. 
In Voltaire, indeed, there is no such 'thing to hd 
föuüd as any regular system of infidelity, scorbely 
even ä single Ami principle, or settled philotophitäd 
lypinion, öir even jirecise ^orm* df philosophical 
doiiht. As the sophists of antiqüitjr took a plea^» 
Sure in shewing the versatility and ingenuity of 
their spirit, by defending first one opinion and 
then the one exactly opposite to it, so Volt^rä 
wrote one book in &vour and andther in Contradic«^ 
tioii of providence. Vet in so far is he dndere^ 
that ht cannot help letting us see, very plains 
ly, which of these works M his owii filVottrite. 
Throughout an his writiligs, whatever be their sub* 
jecti he cannot resist any opportunity i)f introdue- 

VOL, II. H 
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j^g his impious mU ^d shewing his avem<m >fixr 
Christianity, and, in pjaxt at least» for all rdi^ 
gum. I^ this .ppint of yiew his spiiit operate^ 
as a corrosive and de^bructiye engiiie for the dig- 
fsolying of all eapest, mor9|, and religious mo^ep 
pf ^i^kin^. . Y^ it ap^ns to me that Voltaiie 
h^ dpnjB evefi mqtß haiTu by the spirit and pur- 
^Se which he haj thrown oyer bisjbory, than by his 
derision of religion. He f^t what was the d^ect 
^f Frendi literature in this department, as well as 
in jthat ß£ poetry. Since the time of th^ Cardin4 
j^Let^ the abundance of historical memcnrs, alike 
iqij^restjing from thdr subject^, and the livdiy mode 
of tbj^ c»ppiposition, had h^cre^jä^ to su(^ a de- 
grep, that tl\ey might almost be sajid to be a prp- 
yer litcsrature by theipselyes — andn^ertainly to form 
one of the mmt brilliant parts of the whole lite* 
fgture of i^rance. But in consequjßnce of these 
IQemoips, there is no doubt that history declined 
foo much into the tone of conversation, became 
6^t into particulars, and lost itself at last, to the 
grpat ipji^ry (j( historical truth, in an endless va- 
xiefy of anecdotes. However delightful the pcru- 
8f4 of such works may be, they are, after all, only 
the hiurbingers and materials of history, not his-- 
tories i^ th^ proper acceptation of the word. A.t 
least there is much space intervening between the 
bpBt possible style of writing sudi anecdotps^ and a 
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mdeijj^ ypas, or usßo^g |the mod^e^, that of Mf^- 
^äyelli; Title Ft^niji litexatore possesses Vfmf 
^fjsxeUei^t n^afyfr^^ ^m^ well foUeicted, .9^ <(^ W 
^ {)ieoe8 jof Tm^iiijig) pndc^wi^by ti^aicjte cov^xf^g 
the pider hi^to^ry <^ the pax^pify^ hjot ik> tr^ 
iddsA^f ^ajt^a^ ^4 ^VifiRV^V^ wjQfk ^f history. 
Yoitaiire w^ ^WY ?^si\fle o£ this d/atef^ ^ phe li- 
Jtera^e of j^ ^tio;^^ and >w]|;h h^ 9sual vanity of 
i^iiversal ge^i;, ajttempjl^ to 8;appiy it Jhjnii^effi 
l^at in ]regard ;to ^o:;^ he w^» n^ isntftely s^ifcc^- 
filly ^hat as a w^ter pf hisjtory, ßv^ ia rc^^pect tp 
1^ mqde of oompo^tion a^ag^^ for wo|:k$ of tib^t 
kindy jb^e^ca^ ffUi^t?^ no comparisw^ I do notsay wji^ 
ti^e anp^ois, jfjit evejk mth i^e best Si^gljbdi 1^ 
t|(«iaiis---I^ume a^d Bph^tscip^ ; this is s^oy fff^-' 
vers^ly f^dmitt^ evfs^ w Wtaiiffe ^(ts^ ^«^a^ 
ä^elejsugiy^ jthe spii^t p^ whjidbi he vjiewe^ hiatpry^ yerj^ 
soon aq(]i^e^ very gr^qat injflüence evj^ over Eng«, 
lish writ<ers— pprtiqiilarjy Oi]^lM>ii--^n^ hfe^me flilr 
most the r^li^g Jbtifitprical q^b)^ of the ^^i^iffii 
eeatiury. Th^e eü^nee (^ it}^ m^$ of tl^fii^P^g m 
resj^dpt to history >^l)i^h ]^oc€^4 &om Yoll^f^ 
:i90ii9i8to in e^ire^iog, m eviery oppontwity, m^ m 
^veryposahle form* totijed for Bwwks, iclergy»a#9, 
XllhristiattUy, ^ui ia gmertd, &t all relfgion. In 
jrcgard to .p<ditiesy its prevalent spirit is k partial^ 
Andp in t|be silui^ion of modcaxt Europ^, an absvjni 
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jnredilectioil £>r the rq[iablica]i notions of antiquity; 
accompanied very frequently rntix m altogether 
fiplae conception, or at least extremdy impetfe c t 
knowledge of the true spirit and essence of repub^ 
licanism. Among the followers of Voltaire this 
went so &r as to take the appearance of a dedded 
and bigotted hatred of all kingly power and nobi- 
lity, and in general of all those modes of life and 
government which have been produced by what 
is called the feudal system ; and all this, in i^ite of 
'Montesquieu, who characterized and praised with 
ihe acuteness and liberality of a true philosopher, 
what these comparatively ignorant writers were 
only capable of reviling. How much was set in a 
fiilse %ht, how greatly historical truth was injured, 
and the whole of the past unworthily condemned^ 
begins now to be discovered, since historical in- 
quirers have adoptcid a more profound and accurate 
method of research. For after the philosophy of 
the eighteenth century had entirely accomplished its 
own destruction, and the religion which it would have 
overthrown had come vicfannkms out of the struggle, 
every thing in history and in the past has hegim 
to be seen in a more just and natural point of 
view. Yet there remain many falsificationfl^ er- 
rors, and prejudices, witib r^ard to past ages which 
have still to be amended ; for in no dqpartmetit did 
the lAdlosopfay of the last century so deeply and ao 
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-extendvdy establish its influenoe as in history» 
"where its wickedness and fiilseness are, of course, 
less ohservahle to Üiose who take &cts upon trust, 
than when their spirit is brought distinctly for« 
ward in the shape of philosophical doctrine and 
•pinion. 

In regard to Voltaire, I must observe that he 
seems to have been actuated by motives of a per- 
sonal nature, which render the spirit of his histo- 
ries still more narrow and unjust. It i^ evidmuy 
bis purpose to make ns believe that all the ages be- 
fore diet of Lewis XIV« were ages of darkness, 
and that even then» all nations except hi» were 
mere hordes of barbarians. This much exalted mo- 
luurch plays this important part in the historical an^ 
intellectual drama of Voltaire, because he, it seems, 
while the whole earth was wrapped in chaos and 
barbarism» was the first who pronounced a creative 
FIAT LUX. Yet the great writers of the time of 
Lewis, and even Newton and Lock^ weDe» «fter 
all» only the first fiiint rays of the comiiig splc^i* 
done The mid-day sun of entire*illumination und 
freethinking, did not» according to Vi^taire's opi^ 
nion, manifest himself till somewhat later. But 
however inclined he was in the general to flatter 
the foolish vanity of his nation ; yet, in many mo- 
ments of mirth or displeasure, he spoke either 
firpm ^yity or bitterness» in a very different tone. 
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as, for 6xättipli iik t^t wäÜ kntW^ ßaying öf Ik, 
tiät '* thte c¥t)aract6ir of ä FrerichmÄa is rtißde vtp 
** of the t%er and tBe ajie.'' ii dÖier in6re äbA&- 
f äte but n^t lesB catrstie expressions, it is easy to see 
]Ww äiorougU])' YoltlsLire had staged isnd <^amprer 
bended his countrymen. But this was a piece of 
lift)wledge \^hidi he never displayed ekcefi by ac- 
cine^t. 

Even Mohtesqtiieu contributed towards the for^ 
»iatiötr of th& philosophy of the eighteenth cen- 
tnify; principally, as I apprehend, bbeause he ne-? 
gfected to give any rule or standard of unity to 
that Immense collection of adSmi^Ble ^Kdilücal re^ 
Aiarks and opinions which he laid before the world, 
'llus ytss exactly in compliance \nth what was then 
Öie usuial &shiou in every depa^nient of thoughi 
ifnd action. The erudition, the genius ahd^ pbwer- 
fdi refl^ions of this, ^eät and remarkaJMe writer, 
cönitiibuted pidy to' increajse the general: relaxation 
<6f latll* principle ; &r the i^irit of the age, being 
0imished with no guidilig hde, floated hithef and 
thither amidst that vast sea of polittcal facts and 
precepts, like a ship withoiit anchor pi* cotnpass, 
upon tb6 waves pf the ocean. 

Tfhe tendency to sublinie and elevating thoughts, 
even to religious feehngs^and vi^s, is so strong 
in; ou'r nature, abd occasions to eafi these foi^th ßxe 
so profusely scattered over itie world ground us. 
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tbat we cannot 1^ at all sürpnsed to find lliat 
many of the great French Naturalists remained en- 
tibrely, ot at least ift a great meä$ure, free, froni the 
prevalent spirit of iArefigion, and have even here 
and there riseö to' a style of reflection much' highe^ 
than that of thm age. Although many of his 
opinions do not harmonize with revealed reli^on^ 
and many others cannot stand the tbst of j^hilo-' 
Sophy,— ^although lie himself was by no means fired 
from the material fetters of tike entirely physical 
system of philosophy ^hich was taen in fkshfon; 
yet I can never help considering the great Buffon 
äs one^ Who is entitled to be classed, at least in the 
way of compariison, with the better thinkers of the 
eighteenth century. Anlong; the latter authors, I 
diay just aDiid^ to tbie zealous and intellectual 
Bonnet. 

The social mannerts and constitution of modern 
Europe, aiid more particularly of France, had be- 
come, in very many respects, so remote firoih na^ 
ture, that we can scarcely wonder that a restlei^ 
and inquiring spirit should have gone entirely i4 
the op]^site eiitf^mel But how liitle fitted admi* 
ration and respect for nature alone are to supply 
human life with a proper rule of conduci the ex^ 
ample 'of Böüsseaii affords a sufficient proof. Iii 
regard to th^ feeling ähd zeal which animated Hinl^ 
Roifisseaü, as a r^soner^ is not only superiol* to 
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Voltaire^ aiid all odier Fieneh pbilofinphers el the 
last eeatary, but of a gb$B entirely diflfiesrent fiom^ 
them. The influefice which he exerted over Im 
Hge and i^at^pn waa perhaps enly on that account 
the more hurtfiiL It is only when a strong mind» 
striving pafsionately in quest of truth, piursues itsr 
researches in a wrpng direction, and embraces ^- 
|or in xo^an of it, that error assumes a form of real 
danger, and becomes capable of seipng possessioi» 
of generous natures, whose general princ^es are 
in an unsettled state. The w;t of Voltaire con<^ 
tributed very much to unsettle and rdax piincip]^ 
and thereby paved the way for Bopsa^pu But 
tins man's impetuous an4 oimwbdbning eloquence 
drew into the wladpopl of error, many whom the 
in^«e jM^histry of wit and pleasantry could never 
have led astray. It is true that at first Ro^s6eau's 
pictures of s^nrage ]Ufe, and his theory <tf a pure 
demoq»cy of reason, gave rise to Inore wondeir 
than cpuviction. But as it was this man's fortune 
to-beoqm^ the founder pf a new system gild method 
pf education, wherein th^ develppement of the in-; 
dividual man is supposed to be best (xmducted 
^K>n,the is()lfite4 principle of se^uaon, ai^dentireljF 
without regard to his situation as a citdasen, we need 
|iot be. astonished to find that at a somewhat late^ 
period ^en the wildest of his dreams about natural 
|K)Uties &und botb admirers and defenders. 4I^Y 
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(»Ting seen that the eiLtensiaii of i^ysieal sdenoe 
contributed very much« in its misapplied condition» 
tp immorality, indii^op, and even atheism, it is 
no wonder that a direction equally eulpaUe and* 
dang^ous was given by the philosophers of the 
^hteenth centnry to the improved knowledge <^; 
Qien and nations. But however much men mii^t 
lefine and adorn their descriptions of Ameriam sa- 
Tages, in order to promote ilie idea of the possibi- 
lity of. laJMf I prrfrrtion, there renaained always 9^ 
few points in the testimony of every traveller which 
presented unsiurmountable difficulties to the ad- 
mirers of barbarity. In Voltaire, on the other 
hwd, and in many o&er French writers of his 
time» we nuy obpi^rye )in ei^Ily: absmd predAee-' 
tbn, another extremerH»|e as fiir rpmpved as etat 
YfeU be from the wild freedom of savages, I nusaa; 
f passion for the Chinese, a people polished into 
pCTfec t tameness and uniform ity, md eidiibiting; 
the best specimen <^ what has sinee been called: 
^ t&e Deqpotism of Reason.'* An 2^ which was 
peipetuiJly endeavouring to substitute a complete 
lästern of poUpe in tho tocm of th^ antiquated 
^ifluences o£ religion and morality, which r^arded 
the perfection of a few manu&ctures as the sole^ 
and lughest object of human society, and what 
^ey called ^~4])e doctrine of pure ethics,** .9s 1^ 
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fteptus idtra ^ iUiänmation — aA a^ sücli as tind 
cotdd sca;roely indeed &il to contemplate, with 
mighty admiratii^n, thie speötaide of a nation wlucli 
hafl^ according to its oWn account» possessed for 
som^ thousand years laws without religion, which 
has had newspapers some centuries longer than our-' 
«fclves, whi6h cäii imprint upon porcekin c6l6ürar 
more hriOiailt than we are acquiainted with, andF 
make paper thinna^ and ^ner than any Eiiropeian 
manufactory. It is lamentahle to sife iiifo what 
odntemptihie perversities. Che misdir^ted ingenuüEy 
of a few rational men can conduct hoth thanselves 
and Iheir contemporaries. 

Voltaire and Roüsiseaü' W^ire lEhe first wKo gave 
its form and slidpe to thb spirit of the ^ighteeilib 
dintmry; but they had many öoac^ütoi's in their 
aftt^mplfi, many who were inde^tig^hle iii fendinv 
ing the moral philosophy of Lodc^ nlore dedded in 
]£b principles ai^ weU as bolda* in its Consequences, 
lind' in lendering it, so improved, the manual' of &ie 
age. What results this produced in regard to hu- 
Vlin life, ibay be learned from the sTiigle example 
^ Helvetiui^. l^his vazu jiroved to the satisfae« 
tum of his readi^rs, that selfishness, vanity, and 
yensual enjoyment are the true and certain gui^, 
the only rational ends of enlijgfhtened ihen, the 
#nly r^alitiesi in hiiinaii life — and liis read«^ soon 
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Kegati t6 Suspect ^at ^e seßAe principles ought to 
bfe eirteWed to the wM^ imiveihse. Mint!, acccArd- 
iilg to this dödtÄÄe, there is Aohe, for matter f $f 
evei^ thing^ anci mari h dS^titt^uished from Ao 
brätes Ä6t b^ ihtelleet^ but hf handsr and fiugeti^ 
i^a^tages yiihixii, m some degree' at Jeaist^ he appeany 
to shääre iVith thö monkey. The difference Ufetweeiif 
the nian and the mo^ey wa$ Mdeed £ininishe^ 
very mtich in t&e opinion of many phiiösophe]^ o^ 
fiiK time, and it was a very £|vourite speciilalioil to 
Sicovtt the existence of intermediate and connect- 
ing öpecäes' between them. It is much to be re^ 
gtd;ted that Kousseau Ad not fixlfil the interitioti 
he oike expressed, of openly combatmg the dogmioa 
of HrfvetinV, H* must, m fiie course of such a' 
coötröversy, have at least been compelled to setüe 
»nd explain somewhat more fully bis own pirindi-^ 
ples-i-and these, howevi^ erroneous, possess, when 
eo!ih|>ared with those of lihe other, much that ii 
both good and noble, and capable of being im^ 
proved. , 

The last step in the progress of the Frenich ante- 
yevolntionary philosophy, is that mark(^ by^ the 
congenial spirit of Diderot. I may, without ques-? 
tion, assume the fact, that this man was the centre^ 
pojint and animating principle, not only of the Erkifr 
cfqpcedia, but also oi^ the Systeme de la J^atute^ an4 
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^f many other tvorks ocmneetod in the same ipirit 
<)f audadmis atheism. He ^Rnroagfat indeed much 
more in secret than in public; he was different ftoat 
Voltaire and Bosseau in this» that he had less 
Tanity of authorship than they» and was perfectly 
satisfied when he could gain the victory, without 
wishing to be personally held up as the victor. 
He was pjeculiarly distinguished by a most £uia« 
Ideal hatred, not only of all Christianity, but of all 
Idnds of religion. He maintained that these are 
all alike founded in the superstitious terrors left on 
the minds of a half destroyed race, by those ter- 
rible revolutions in the natural world, the traces of 
which are still so apparent around us. In many 
of the writings of this school, even the name of 
Athdsm is not concealed, but it is openly stated 
Üiat liiaii can never be happy till he learns to throw 
aside the whole doctrine of a Deity — an opinion, 
%he absurdity of which has been but too &taUy de- 
mcmstnited by the e^paience of a few subsequent 
years. Of all the forms in which this atheistical 
system was brought before the world» perhaps the 
most singularly extravagant was the theory which 
riBpresented Christ as a mere astronomical symbol«^^ 
1^ being never possessed of historical existence— -and 
fhe twdve apostles as so many old signs of the 
IsQciiac, The wlK>le spirit of this system, and th^ 
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whole of the piaetical purposes which it was in* 
tended to senre^- may he learned from the single 
weU known mA, of which the &thers of the re- 
Tolution made no : secret—" that the last king 
«^ might he hurned on a Aineral pile^ oompoied of 
^ the hody of the Ü»t priest,'' 
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LECTURE XIV. 



LIGHTER SFECnS OF WRITINÖ IN FRANCE, AND IMITATION O^ 
THE ENGLISH— -FASHIONABLE LITERATURE OF BOTH COUNTRIES-*-' 
HODERN ROMANCE—- THE PROSE OF BUFFON AND ROUSSEAU — ^PO« 
7ULAR POETRY IN ENGLAND— MODERN ITALIAN THEATRE— CRI« 
TICI8M AND HISTORICAL COMPOSITION OF THE ENGLISH — SCEP- 
TICAL PHIL080PHY-*-RETURN TO A BETTER AND HIGHER SPECIS^^ 
OF PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE^-BON^Lfi AND ST MARTIN— 'SIR Wit« 
LIAM JONES AND BURIE. 

From the time of Lei/rts XlV. the Fren^ lan- 
guage has always possessed great wealth in all 
these lighter species of writing, whose inspiration 
consists of imagination and wit Yet even iü 
this respect the elder times were the more f(»r- 
innate. No later writer of comedies has come near' 
to Moliere; the peculiar charm of La Fontaine, 
in his artless species of poetical nartation, remains^ 
inimitahle. Voltaire, who in his opinions and 
philosophy belongs so entirely to the later t^me^r 
and was even the founder of its principles» so far a9 
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literal ^d jppetry are cojioemis^p iff ope qf ^ 
elder sclu)ol, ^d so fopns a let^rt of point of c^- 
nection l^twec^oi it ^d tb^ ne^. IjCiis sucqe^ ^i 
wsnßdy w^ &r l|»3s th^ in t^aj^edy; but j^ |s 
qijdte unrivalled ^n hjis yanety of iiiigieellfuii^iqtp, 
vitly, a^d occasional poems of evpry kipd^ Tjfß 
mioiffr ppemf and songs of tbe French had 9i;jf fjfß 
this tendency to sodal wit an4 fiushion, while %hptß 
of the English, on the other hand, pfr^k .mor^ 
of the true uature of lyrical poetry, ajjyi Wi^re dia- 
Jinguished by their d^th of thpu^t and thf^ 
tone of natural feeling in description. The jnqi^ 
poetry attadies itself to the presenjt, ^d .the li£p 
of society, the uiore local does it become, and sub- 
ject to the influences of fashion. Many comedief^ 
romances, and son^, produced i^ the end of ihß 
seventeenth or the beginning of th^ eighteenth cen« 
tury, which are in themselves Ml of t^eut, and 
were, in their day, very celebrated in France, , have 
since became as obsolete as the manners apd opi- 
nions of the society which they represent. ^Should 
the poetry of any nation confine itsejf entirely to 
th^ species, and to subjects exclusively modern-^ 
to dramatic pictures of manners without fable — ^to 
tales taken from the life of ordinary society — and 
Mtty occasional poems — ^it would be almost hq im-* 
possible and absurd to attempt a historical cor cri- 
^tical account of it^ as to make a display of ana« 
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'tamical skill upon the q)hemeride8 of a siunihä: 
evening. The object of these productions & 
notbinJB^ more than to fill up the idle hours of 
'fitfhionable life and amusement \ and even al- 
though^ in ordar to fulfil this purpose, they may 
at times make use ^vfeeling, passion; and original 
thot^hts, their end s^ continues to he pastime-— 
a thing which may be attained quite as t^ell with- 
^>ut poetry as with it 

' It is true, witiiout doubt, that in the miscel- 
laneous and trifling species of poetry, there are to 
be £bund productions which bear as decidedly the 
stamp of genifis as the first works of the epic poet 
or the tragedian. The beauty, however, is seldonl 
so universal. It depends very often entirely upon 
expression, and its delicacies, things which can be 
more easily felt than explained. A heroic poem or 
a tragedy can be very well comprehended although 
translated into a different language, and in genend 
the greater its intrinsic excellence is, the less does 
it suffer by such a transmutation. But I doubt 
.i^hether any foreigner, however complete may be 
his familiarity with the French language, can evek 
sympathize in its utmost extent with the admira- 
tion which Frenchmen express for Ijar Fontaind 
Naivetä, elegance, and the stamp of genius, thes6 
every one must recognize iii him ; but a French- 
man feels aiid enjoys something still vaoxe exquisite^ 
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exquisite than these, and this depends on the Ian*« 
guage» to an entire feeling of whose numberless pecu- 
liarities no foreigner ever can attain. Many even of 
the most celebrated chanK^ristic pieces of MoHere 
are nowbecome too antiquated for the stage and actual 
representation, and can be admired only in readings 
However high we may be inclined, to place these ad 
individual works and in the scale of French poetry^ 
their effects, as the beginning of a new species of 
writing, and as models for future artists^ have beeii 
very far from fortunate. The characters of La- 
bruyere or Theophrastus may be set forth« in a dra- 
matic form> but they can never become poetry. Even 
the rhetoric of the passions» whefl it forms the «ole ani^ 
mation of the tragedy, is far from coming up to our 
ideas of what tragedy ought to be ; in like manner» 
the psycologicd wire^lrawing of characters and pisuB^ 
idons in comedy frumishes a very unequal substitute 
for poetry and wit The tendency to this extieme 
minuteness of characterisation has frequently form- 
ed a subject of reproach against the higher French 
comedy of the eighteeiith century. From it the 
change was by no* means a difficult one to those 
ethical treatises in, the shape of comedies, of which» 
unfortunately for. his own nation, and still more so 
for ours, Diderot was the inventor. 

The original French character.is, I believe, quite 
as light and careless as, it is usually rejwresen^ ; 

VOL. II. O 
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but among the French books of the isghteenth 
century» I confess, I can perceive .v^ few taiaces of 
ibis, even in those situations where it might have 
appeared with the greatest propriety. This must 
be ascribed to the ever increasing spirit of philosp« 
phical and political sectarianism; and even from 
the external history of the period, it is quite easy 
to see why a passionate spedes of rhetoric came to 
acquire a complete predominance over the old tri* 
vial epint of the Frendi. The truth is, that the 
nation itself had undergone as great a diange as its 
literature» The ruling philosophy of morals was 
Indeed expressed by some poets in light and hu- 
mourous strains ; but it carried most, by much too 
ftr, and qmte beyond all the Umits of poetry. Ma- 
terialism is essentially inimical to poetry and dead* 
ening to fancy. The magic of the muse must lose 
all its power over one who is th<nx>ughly penetrated 
with the degrading doctrines of Hdvetius. 

On the other hand, the passion for freedom, and 
the adoration of nature, which chiefly, by means of 
the followers of Rousseau, became predcmiinaat in 
die new philosophy, were not easily to be recon- 
ciled widi the formal accuracy of the elder French 
poetry in the seventeenth century. From this cir- 
cumstance there arose an internal conflict, and 
enduring strudle, to get rid of the ancient au- 
Chmity, and this Iwoke out in an open rebellion of 
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ta&te, and ]>rodttced an entire^ although ptrhai^s 
only a transitory» anarehy io literature» even hefioe 
the period of the poÜtical revolution i hence the 
predilection for* the' poetry of Engknd. lEvm 
Voltaire had made much U9e of it in particular in- 
stances» not only without acknowledgment» hUt 
in the midst of perpetual sarcasms against Miltbn 
and Shakespeare. In all the French eflTorts in the 
higher walks of poetry» this influence of the Eng- 
lish is even in our own times sufficiently «pfstesat. 
Hie desire to give tragedy a greater freedom of 
construction and more of historical import» without 
however entirely laying aside the old systräi» lA 
still undiminished» although it^has never as yet prOr 
duced any Very considerahle results» The htiA 
works of elevated poetry which have acquixed a 
dassical reputation in France^ are descriptive poems 
of the species peculiat to England« But of aS 
species of writing» none was so much the favoorito 
of the literati of the neW school as the romance ; 
for whatev^ fettenr might have heen iniposed on 
all the regular forms of poetical composition» this 
at least remained perfectly free. When Voltaire 
clothed his wit in thus form» when Rousseau emlxK 
died in it his enthusiasm and his eloquence» when 
.Didei^ot. chose to make it the vehicle of his immo# 
rality»' romance, became» in the hands of each of 
these men <^ genius» exactly what he foimd it most 
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'convaiieiit for himself to make it. Tlie two fir^ 
of them had many followers, who attempted to 
embody a similar spirit in the form of a more re- 
gular narration, and ipider the guise of a mmre» 
exact delineation of the present modes of life« No 
one is ignorant into how many romances the prin- 
ciples and opinions of Candide have been wrought 
Others were more the imitators of Rousseau; 
among these not a few who partook in his passion 
for nature, have chosen to lay the scene of their 
'fictions among the wildernesses of Ammca,-^re«- 
gionb in which they might certainly consider them- 
telves as quite free fix)m the domestic tyranny of 
Aristotle and Boileau. The most distinguished of 
these are Bemardin de St Pierre, and Chateaux 
briand. 

Voltaire, Rousseau, and Did^ot, made use of 
the romance very frequently, merely because they 
^new not in what other form they could so conve- 
niently express certain philosophical opinions. But 
if we regard romance as a spedes of poetry, and as 
the regular representation in narration of incidents 
taken from actual life and manners, it is quite evi- 
dent that the French have even in this species of 
writing been the imitators of the English, although 
I am far .from thinking that they have attained 
. equal excellence with them. In invention and 
power of representation, perhaps, Richardson may 
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lie entitled to the first place. Althot]^h this writer, 
has already become antiquated and obsolete, both, 
at home and abroad, although his attempts at 
Ae lugher spedes of poetic fiction aie in the 
main unsuccessfiil, and although his extreme 
copiousness is vulgar and disagreeable, we' should, 
I suiqiect, attribute the decline of his popularity 
to any thing rather than a deficiency, of genius. 
The spedes of writing which he adopted k a false 
one, aaid even a moire powerfiil genius than that of 
Richardson t)Ottld not easily get over the difficul- 
ties which it presents. Among the modem imi- 
tators of Cervantes, the most accomplished are 
Fielding and SmoUet. Of all romances iu minia- 
ture (and perhaps this is the best shape in which 
roma.nce can appear), the Vicar of Wakefield is, 
I tfaii^ the most exquisite. That other species of 
romance, of whkh the purpose is not narration 
but humour, and which loses itself in the mere 
play of wit and sentiment, was carried by its first 
inventor, Sterne, to a point of excellence at whidh 
none of his French imitators have arrived. 

If we must give an opinion of those works of 
intellect which serve the purposes of mere feshion 
and daily use, as we should of any other species 
of fashionable manufacture, I think the common 
run of Fnglish novels and romances are as much su- 
perior to the common run of the French, as^Smol- 
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let and Fielding afe sup^or to tiie best of the 
French novdUsts. 

I must not omit to mention tme cireumstanoe 
whidi hats been eictremely unpropitioQB to Frendi 
lomanee ; I allnde to tiie extraordinary abundance 
in this literature of memoirs, confessions, books of 
ietters and anecdotes» all more or less partaking 
in the nature of the romance, I am not aware 
that any tale of Marmontel has ever excited so 
universal an interest as his Memoirs; and I am 
qliite sure that no Fraich romance ever produced 
half so much effect iis the Confessions of Rous« 
seau. 

In generd, poetry, during the eigfateeiith century, 
was driven out of fashion in France by prose ; this^ 
we must admit, although not without many great 
errors and&ults, was ridh, and in the hands of the 
most emineiit writers, waa developed with the 
liehest power and doquence, Voltaire- s style IQ 
ynMse is anilnated and witty like himself; it is per^ 
IfecUy adapted to him and his purposes« The more 
isevere Frenti^ critics disapprove of his {»-oae, jsmd 
in history, indeed, I think it is by no means ^ 
foitable nme. Many G^inans find something very 
iUijghtfid to them in the style of Diderot, and I 
agree with them thiat he shews a percepti<m and 
feeling of the more ddicate beauties of imitative 
art by no means common jupong the writers ei his 
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^untry ; but his language is incorrect and hasty, 
and wholly devoid of that pure elegance which cha- 
racterises the witty writings of the best French 
authors. In respect to style, Buffon and lU^usseau 
are justly regarded with the highest admiration« 
The former is perhaps the ridiest and most grace^ 
fill of the two ; but he was so much fettered by 
the nature of his work, that he never could intro- 
duce his rhetoric without an episode, and this has 
destroyed in a great measure the eflfect which he 
was fitted by nature to produce. It may appear 
natural enough that he should have given his 
theory of love in the article Dope. But we could 
scarcely have looked for a rhetorical treatise on the 
subject of the dispersion of nations under the 
word Hare. Aristotle allowed bimself Ao such 
liberties in his capacity of natural historian. As ä 
scientific writer Buffon can sustain no comparison 
with the illustrious Greek whom it was his chief 
ambition to rival Upon the whole, I coindde 
with those who give the preference to Rousseau over 
Buffon ; for, although his style is in particular re<* 
spects equally defective, there is more unity of 
pmrpose, and a more eloquent flow of composition 
in his works. His charm Ues mudb more* in this last 
peculiarity, than in the extraordinary beauty of 
individual passages. My feelings perfectly accord 
with those who esteem Rousseau the first of 9!) 
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the French writers of the last century, m r^rd* 
to skill and power of eloquence ; but I niust not- 
conceal from you that I, nevertheless, look up<^ 
the beauty of his composition as holding a place 
extremely below the sublime oratory of Bossuet. 

Should the present condition of affairs ever be' 
altered, and the superiority of prose over poetry 
in the language and literature of France become 
less tyrannical — ^in other words, should poetry ever 
revive among the French, I am clearly of opinion 
that their best means of attaining' great exceU&aoe 
will consist, not in any strict imitation of English 
models, of of any foreign models whatever, but in 
ä hearty recurrence to the old spirit ^md poetry of 
their own nation. The imitation of another nation 
can never be perfectly successful, for the most per- 
fect productions of this nation remain always foreign 
to those who make them their models. Every na* 
tion has enough in its power when it can go back 
to its own original and most ancient poetry and 
legends. The farther back we .go in history, the 
more intimate do we find the connection between 
different: nations ,to:be. ; But it is in the vety first 
ages of national existence that the foundatioivs 
both of national character and national poetry are 
laid. .;r ' 

In Ehgland, at the beginning of last century, 
tlie leaning towards a French taste in poetry was still 
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evident; its influence is apparent in the, elaborate 
Tersification of Vope, and in the tragedy which 
Addisoii wrote with a view to promote what he 
conceived to be more 'just ideas concerning poetical 
theory among his countrymen. Yet both 'of theiSie 
authors contributed in no small degree toward« 
bringing Shakespeare and Milton out of oblivioUi 
Pope's translation of Homer, however remote it 
may be from the simplicity of the old bard,' in- 
creased nevertheless the general love for this great 
poet of nature and antiquity, and is itself a proof 
of the existence of this love. In the original 
poems of Pope, we can perceive abundant traces of 
that predilection ' for thought which has rendered 
didactic pdfetry so niuch a favourite among the 
English. I have already e]tpressed my belief that 
this species contains always isomething of the frigid 
and unpoetic; and England has furnished another 
example that, such as it is, it becomes veiy sooli 
exhausted. The common materials of didactic 
poetry wiere^ however, often combined in England 
with the more poetical elements of passion and 
melancholy; as, for example, in the gloomy and 
enthusiastic Young. Thomson expressed his feel- 
ings more tasteftilly and beautiftilly in that species 
of poetry so much loved by his. countrymen, and 
after his own time so much copied by foreigners,— 
the descriptive« The passion for nature was the 
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origin of the natioiial love of Osrian ; and although 
ndtiier the sorrow of Ossbm nor the despair 
of Young he everywhere prevalent» the spiAt of 
serioufi meditation is certainly much more diffiis^ 
over the lyrical poems of England during the 
eighteenth century, than even those of France. 
By the side of the ever increasing veneration of 
Shakespeare, there grew np, chiefly in consequence 
of the writings of Percy, a passionate love for the 
old hallads and popular poems. The more of 
these were discovered (and the wealth of the Scots 
in particular is almost boundless), the more did the 
love of them overcome that <^ every other kind of 
^nitang, and engross the whole of the English 
liteirature, with the single exertion of romances 
imd plays &r daily use. In France, then, at the 
eod of the seventeendi and b^;inning of the ^h* 
teentkcentaries, the higher kinds of poetry w«e 
cailtiv^ted in a manner too regular and predse, and 
gradually sunk into the tone of social wit. In 
IBngland, on the other haqd, saious thoughts and 
{poetical descriptions of natural scenery were the 
dii#f materials at the commencement of the last 
century, and at its close, the universal passion was 
for the andrat national hallads, — ^mdancholy echoes 
of the lost poetry <^ a more heroic time. Those 
Acquainted with the mode^i literature of England 
fire well aware how this propensity has heen fos« 
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teied by the gemm of the poets who are our own 
conlempomriefi. ,^ 

Upon the whole, daring ta^rt omtury, the state 
of poetry was a very poor one, at least when eom«* 
pared with the riches of antecedent times, even in 
countries where poetry is intermingled with all the 
enjoyments of life, as in Spain ; or where the spirit 
of art form3 almost the character of the nation, as 
in Italy. In this last country, however, although 
the higher species of poetry produced no new works 
worthy-of being placed by the side of those of the 
mote andent period, the theatre at least was more 
successful and fruitful than it ever before had been. 
In Metastai^o, Goldoni, Gozzi, .^ilfieri, we may 
discover, in a separate state, all those elements of ä 
poetical drama, whii^h in a more blended condition 
characterise our own stage.« In Metastasio we iSnd 
the highest musical beauty of language ; in Goldoni 
common liJb is represented in a light and delightful 
manner, with those airy accompaniments of masking 
imd carnival which appear natural to an Italian. 
In Gozzi'S fantastic popular stories, and plays of 
witchcraft and spectacle, we can perceive an abund- 
ance of the true poetical power of invention ; bu^ 
there is a great want of that, musical harmony and 
el^ance of fancy which are requisite before inven- 
tion can t^ke just possession of the stage^ In the 
dramas of Alfieri an »ttempt is m^de to iievive the 
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sublimity of the antique ; an attemi^t so noble, tbat 
it is well worthy of great praise, even when it is not 
entirely successful. 

I am not certain but the same remark which I 
mac^ a few p£^es back, respecting the comparative 
merits of the modern French and English romances,, 
might be with equal propriety applied to tlieir mo», 
dem dramas. Both are mere species of manufac* 
ture, an4 I think the English are rather the best 
of the two. The Italian theatre lies much nearer 
ourselves, both in regard to extc^hial ^hape ^d later 
.developement. 

The criticisal books of the English» and in parti- 
cular most of their treatises, concerning poetry and 
y the. imitative arts, are distinguished by greats 

freedom, originality, and knowledge of the antique, 
and bear on these accounts more affinity to our own 
modes of thinking than those of the French. Alt 
though, however, our German criticism certainly 
received its jßrst impulse from the study of the Eng^ 
lish works of Harris, Home, Hurd, Watsw, &c 
we soon became sufficiently independent of theses 
and perhaps in no department of our literature is 
there so much originality as in this. 

Of all the works connected with degant litera- 
ture which the English produced during the last 
century» hy far the most important are their great 
historical writings. They have in this department 
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'smpaibed all the other European nations ; they had 
at all events the start in point of time; and have 
become the standard models both in France and 
in Germany. The first plaoe is^ I believe, nniver« 
sally given to David Hume. But however salutary 
may be the spirit of scepticism in the conduct of 
historical researches, I am strongly of opinion that 
this spirit» when it is not confined to events alone, 
but extends its doubts to all the principles of mo- 
rality and religion, is by no means becoming in a 
great national historian, and will, in the end, dimi- 
nish in a very considerablemeasuretheinfluence which 
the native genius of this singular man might well 
have entitled him to maintain over the minds of 
his countrymen. 

Narrow principles and views of things not per- 
fecüy just, are, I am free to confess, iu my estima- 
tion, much better fitted for a great historian than 
no principles at all, and a deadening want of feel- 
ing, warmth, and passion. When these are ,re« 
moved, the only remaining means of creating in- 
terest in a historical work is the love of opposing; 
the ruling opinions and of paradoxy. The leaning 
to this species of opposition is most evident in 
Hume. However praiseworthy a^d salutary it * 
might be, that such a writer as Hume was should 
take up a set of opinions opposed to those of the. 
Whigs— -a party in his day, as well as in our own>; 
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possessed of peihapi too much licence of^ l^e 
Hteratiite of England — ^and sboiild represent a naost 
important part of the British histoiy mth at pie- 
^ection for the unfortunate house of Stuart» and 
the principles of the Tories ; it is evident that 
had he written vrithoüi any sudb views» he might 
have attained to an eminence üx beyond that 
which he has reached, and descended to posteri- 
ty not as the first of all party*writers of histo- 
ry» but as the author of a truly great national 
work» the spirit and excellence of which should 
have been equally admired and appreciated by all 
the English. In his treatment of the elder period« 
of the English history he is quite unsatis&ictory and 
meagre ; he had no love for its antiquities» and could 
not transport himself back into the spirit of remote 
ages. — In regard to style^ few writers of any country 
can sustain a comparison with Robertson ; his ex^ 
{»"essions are select and elegant» but always dear 
and unlaboured. But he is very inferior in respect 
to other matters of far greater importance» the re« 
search and import of his histories. 

The English themselves ate now pretty well coil» 
vinced that he is a careless» superficial» and bl unde r^ 
ing historian» although they study his works» and 
are right in doing so» as models of pure composition, 
extremely deserving of attention» during the pre-» 
•ent dedining state of English style^ Te speak 
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hcm my oivn feeSngs» I thmk Robertson, althoiigli 
upon the whole a beautiful writer^ is too fimd both 
of verbosity and of antithesis. The amlnticni <;€ 
fine writing» and of the desire to treat matters in aa 
daborate and oratorical manner, appear to me to be 
extremely erroneous and out of place in a writer of 
history. If historical composition is to be considef«' 
ed merely as a display of writing, no modem anther 
need ever flatter himself with the least hope, I do not 
say of equaUiiig, but of approaching the great his- 
torians of antiquity. We have it in our power, 
however, to surpass them in another way, namely, 
by considering history in a more scientific manner, 
and making use of those opportunities and instru- 
ments of information in which our times are so 
much superior to those of Greece imd Rome. If 
we make this our object, the best style which we 
can adopt is the most simple; we should write 
deariy and carefiilly, but avoid all appearance of 
artifice, superfluity, affectation, or ambitiousness.-— 
Gibbon is a writer full of thoughts ; his language is 
in general powerfiil and exquisite, but ithas, to a great 
excess, the faults of elaborateness, pompousness, and 
monotony. His style is fiill of Latin and French 
words and phrases ; the English language as being 
of so very mixed a nature, and as possessing such a 
variety of words and phrases, and constructions. La« 
till, French, and dpmestie,— *has no very exact stsob* 
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dard to regulate the proportioü of the different el4^ 
ments which are placed at the disposal of those who 
^ose it« That elaborate and half-Latin manner of 
writing by which Gibbon is distinguished, had be^ 
fore him been brought very mnch into fashion by 
the example of the critic Johnson ; in principle at 
least the English have now departed from it, and 
«peak of it as a fidse species, and hostile to the spirit 
of their language. The work of Gibbon, however 
instructive and fiisdnating it may be, is neverthe^ 
less at bottom an offensive one, on account of his 
deficiency in feeling, and his propensity to the in 
fidei opinions and impiois mockeries of Voltaire. 
These are things extremely imworthy of a histonan, 
and, in the paiodic and somewhat cumbrous style of 
Gibbon, they appear set off to far less advantage 
than in the light and airy compositions of his mas- 
ter. He never seems to be naturally a wit, but 
impresses us with the idea that he would very fain 
be one if he could. Although I have mentioned some 
faults which I think I percdve in each of these three 
great writers, yet their general excellence is not to 
be disputed, and is felt by none more deeply than 
myself; they appear indeed to great advantage with 
whomsoever we compare them, and never more so 
than when we turn from their writings to those of 
their followers and imitators. With all the abuiK 
^«bmce of his Italian elegance, what is the overload- 
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ed and affected Roscoe when compared wiih Gib^ 
bon ? Coxe, although master of a good and classical 
style» resemUes Robertson m no respect so mndi as* 
in the superfidahieiäs of his researches; and the 
statesman Fox has nothing in common with Hume 
but the bigotry of his party zeaL The art of 
historical writing is evidently quite on the decline, 
in England. One great cause of this consists» I 
imagine» in the want of any stable and satis&ctory 
philosophy--^ defect sufficiently apparent eren in 
the three great writers whom I have enumerated^ 
Without some rational and due conceptions of tibe 
&te and destiny of man, it is impossible to form any 
just and consistent opinion» even concerning the 
progress of events, the developement of times, and 
the fortunes of nations. In every situation history 
and philosophy shoidd be as much as possiUe unit^ 
ed. Philosophy^ if altogether separated frotn history^ 
and destitute of the spirit of criticism which is the 
result of the union to which I have alluded, can be- 
come nothing more than a wild existence of sect and 
formality« History, on the other hand, without the 
animating spirit of philosophy, is merely a dead 
heap of useless materials, devoid of internal unity^ 
proper purpose, or worthy result. The want of sa*- 
tisfying and sane views and principles^ is nowhere 
more coni^icuous than in those histories of man- 
kind, as they havebeen called, originally produced 
VOL. ir* p 
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IB Mtifßsaid, and more recently vmtten among our^ 
sdres. Frcmn the immense storehouse of travels 
and voyages, a few facts are collected, which make 
up loose portraits of the fishei*, the hunt^, the emi- 
gf ation of the early nations, and the düFereoi am^ 
ditions of agricultural, pastoral, and commercial 
peoples« This is called a view of the history of 
maakmd, and there is no douht that it contains 
many individual points of great intcarest and import- 
ance^ with respect to the progress and hahits d|f our 
species. * Such would he the case, even if we should 
treat of men entirely according to their eorporesa 
subdivisions of white, black, red, and brown. But 
how litde is gained by aU this, as to the only real 
question, an answer to which should form the proper 
llistory of mankind ? How little do we learn as to 
the origin iudd pniper state, or the present lamiait*- 
able and Mlea condition of human nature? Th^ 
answer to this questioii, which is the e^enoe of a]) 
history, can only he supplied by xeligic^ and philo>^ 
aophy ; that philosophy, I mean, which has dor other 
ambition and no other end but to support religion. 
In these fidse histories of mankind, the worthy off- 
^nring of the d^raded and material philosophy of 
the eighteenth century, the predominant idea is 
always, . that man sprung originally fix»u the dust 
like a mushroom, a^nid ^ differed from it only by the 
possesion of locomotive power aad of coxuseipttsnosf«. 
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^e ambition, of their authors is to represent us as 
f^ginally brutes, md to »hew how, by the progress 
of ou;: own ingenious contrivances» art has been add* 
ed to art, and science to säence, till our nature has 
gradually re^^bed the high eminence on which i^ 
npw stands. The greater intimacy of connection 
can be established b^twe^ us and the Qurang-ou- 
tang (that fayourite of so many philosophers of the 
last century), the more rational are supposed tabe 
our opinicms eonceming our species, and its history. 
The philosophy of sensaticm, which was unconsdL- 
ously bequeathed to the world by Bacon, and reduced 
to lthe shape^of a regular system by Locbe, first dis«* 
played in France the true immor^ty and destr^fi-^ 
tiveness (^ which it is the parent, apd assumed the ap4 
pearanee of a perfect sed; of atheism^ In England it 
took a different course ; in that country it CQuld not 
indeed be supposed likely to produce the same 0& 
fed;s, because the old principles of religion were re^* 
garded as far too intimately connected with national 
welfare, to be easily abandoned. The spirit of Eng-* 
lish thought was moreover naturally inclined to 
adopt <the paradoxical and sceptical side of this phi- 
losophy rather than the. material and atheistical. 
Themost angular phenomenon in the whole history 
of phüofiophy is perhaps the existence of such a 
man as Berkeley, who carried the system of Locke, 
so &r as utterly to dii^Ueve the existence al the 
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external world, and yet continued all tbe while d 
devout Christian bishop. How external objectd 
come into contact with our intellect, so that it formd 
notions of them-^this was a point upon which the 
philosophy of that time neither came nor could come 
to any satisfactory conclusion. AU that we per- 
ceive or feel of these things, is after all only an im- 
pression, a change upon ourselves. We may pursue 
it as.far as we will ; we can lay hold on only such a 
notion or perception of an object, not tlie object 
itself. That seems, the more we seek it, to fly the 
farther from us. If we consider nature, as either 
itself animated, or as the medium instrument and 
expression of life, then this perplexity is at an end, 
and every thing becomes dear. We have no diffi- 
culty in conceiving, that between two living and 
mutually operating spiritual natures, there may exist 
a third nature apparently inanimate, to serve as the 
bond of connection and mutual operation, to be their 
word and language, or to serve as the separation 
and wall of partition between them. We are fa- 
miliar with such an idea, from our own expe- 
rienoe, because we cannot have any intercourse of 
thought with our brother men, or even analyse our 
thoughts, except through the operation of exactly 
similar means. The simple conviction, however,^ 
that the sensible world is merely the habitation of 
the intellectual, and a medium of separation as well 
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as ooniiection between intellectual natures, had been 
loärt along with the knowledge and idea of the world 
of intellect, and the animating impression of its ex- 
istence. The philosophy of the senses stumbled, in 
this way, at the very threshold, and proceeded to 
become more and more perplexed in every step of 
its progress. Berkeley believed that the external 
world has no real existence, and that our notions 
and impressions of it are directly communicated to 
us by the Deity. From the same doubts Hume fell 
into a totally different system, the sceptic^^— ^-a phi- 
losophy which humbles itself before itsdoubts, and 
denies the possibility of attaining knowledge. This 
man, by the penetrating and convulsive influence of 
his scepticism, determined the fiiture condition of 
English philosophy. Since his time nothing more 
has been attempted than to erect all sorts of bul«- 
warks against the practical influence of this destruc- 
tive sceptidsfn ; and to maintain, by various sub- 
stitutes and aids, the pile of moral prindple uncor- 
rupted and entire. Not only with Adam Smith, 
but with all their later philosophers, national welfare 
is the ruling and central principle of thought, — a 
principle excellent and praiseworthy in its due situar 
tion, but quite unfitted for being the centre and 
4>racle of all knowledge and science. The two great 
substitutes to which I alludeare neither sdentifically 
B9X practically of a durable iand effective natui)^. 
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GomMon sense is poot when computed with certam 
knowledge» and nloral feeling i6 a teiy inadequMe 
finmdötlon for a 'propar system of ethids. Were 
the boinmon sense of Inan even aä sound and nni-^ 
Tarsal as these English reasoners maintain» if we 
should take its conclusions for the last, and subject 
them to no higher review^ we should find it mord 
likdy to cut than to unloose the knot of the great 
questions in philosophy. The innate curiosity of 
tnan is not to he so satisfied, but however fi:equently 
we may put it oC returns to the charge with un- 
diminished pertinacity. Moral feeling and sympa- 
thy are things too frail aiid uncertain for a rule of 
moral action. We muist have» in addition to these» 
an eternal law <€ rectitude derived not from expe^ 
rience and feeling, but from reason or from God, 
A &ir arid unshaken feith is indispetisible fer mat 
wel&re, But die faith which the Englidi phUoso^ 
pfaers have established upon the dictates of common 
fsense and moral feeling, is like the props upon which 
it leahs^ uiu^rtain and unworthy, of our omfidence. 
It i^ not worthy of the name* of fe,ith ; the name ap? 
plied to the iinpressitm maJde upon us by reason and 
external experience, and with equal propriety to the 
impressions we ireoeive in a totally jdifferent tvay 
fitnn the internal voice of consdeüoe and the revela^ 
tibns of a superior nature, That whldi is calfed 
&ith among these men is nothing more tfa^n w^k 
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aoid self-doubting ffdth of necessity, — a thing äs in- 
capable of standing the test of time, as the frail 
fidth of custom is to resist the arguments of un- 
principled sophistry. I^his natioQ is pdwerfiil and 
free in its whole being and life. Even in poetry, 
it r^ards the profound and internal rather than the 
outward and ornamental, but 'by means of its own 
errors it is cramped and confined in its philosophy. 
In regard to this mighty department of human in- 
tellect and exertion, the English of later times are 
neither original nor great ; they even appear to be 
fiuidamentally inferior to some of the best writers 
among the French. If a few authors in England 
have pursued an intellectual path of their own, quite 
different from the common one, they have exerted 
no powerful, or at least no extensive influence over 
their fellow countrymen. The attempts with which 
I myself am acquainted do not indeed display ge- 
nius such as might entitle them to much considera- 
tion. 

We may compare the mode of philosophical 
thought in England, to a man who bears every ex- 
ternal marie of health and vigour, but who is by na- 
ture prone to a dangerous distemper. He has re*" 
pressed the first eruptions of the disease by means 
of palliatives, but the evil has on that very account 
bad the more leisure to entwine itself with the roots 
of his constitution. The ^ease of philosophical 
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enor and unbdief can never be got the better <^ 
nnless by a thorough and radical cure. I think for 
, this reason that it is extremely prpbable, nay, thafi 
it is almost certain, England has yet to undergo a 
ipighty crisis in her philosc^hy, ^nd of necessity, ill 
her moraUty and her religion. 

If we regard not so much the immefliate practir 
Qal consequences, but rather the internal progress of 
intellect itself, we shall be qhnost compelled to 
think error is les^ dangerous when open and com^ 
plete, than when halftformed and disguised. In the 
midst of moderate errors o^ self-love keeps us igno? 
rant of our clanger. But when error has reached 
its height, it if; the nature of the human mind tQ 
]^omote a re-action, and to rise with new strength 
and power out of the abyss into which at last it pei>i 
reives itself to have fallen. 

, Such a return, and certainly a most remarkable 
one, to the truth and true philosophy, has occurred 
of late years in France. After that altar upoft 
which shortly l;)efore, reason, the goddess of the 
age, was worshipped, more appropriately than hev 
devotees suspected, under the sha,pe of an actress or 
^ harlot,— ^fter this altar had been purified, an^ 
religion restored^ after a church without a creed and 
the chimera (^^^^ophilarahrop^ad been reduced 
to their original nothingness, the voice of oppressed 
and persecuted truth began on every side to njiake 
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iteelf heard. I do not mean to refer in any parti* 
ciliar way to that one celebrated writer who has con* 
secrated his powerful eloquence entirely to the ser- 
vice of his religion. For however useful Chateau- 
briand may have been by representing Christianity 
in her most amiable f(xrm and her beneficial conse- 
quences, nay, however necessary such a writer as he 
f s may have been to break the ice of infidelity in 
France, he has attached far too much to the sensible 
and external part of religion, and I suspect, indeedi^ 
has never penetrated into the deep and proper es- 
sence of our Christianity, 

Many attempts have been made in a quite differ- 
ent way, to enlarge the mode of thinking, and esta- 
blish a higher species of philosophy in France, 
Even the efforts which have been made to intro«* 
duce and naturalize the spirit of our (German philo« 
sophers are worthy of much attention. They hav4^ 
been supported by the genius and erudition of seve^ * 
ral of the first and most celebrated Frenchmen of 
the age, The attempt indeed is still opposed by 
many serious and almost unsurmountable obstacles. 
Perhaps the Germanizing French scholars have 
plunged too widely ipto the whole of our literature^ 
instead of thoroiighly mastering, in the first instance, 
the principles and essence of our philosophical sys* 
tems. A still more important difficulty is presented 
})y the lingering ^one of infidel thought, with whjic^ 
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the general body of the nation is istill, I fear, infect«^ 
ed. The political establishment and external ob^ 
servaHees oif religion are not sufficient for the pur-' 
pose. Philosophy must proceed fix>m, and return to 
d. sincere, and unalterable, and undoubting &ith. 

What I view as the most essential and important 
change in French literature of these last years, ig 
the return to a higher morality, and that united 
iystem of Platonic and Christian philosophy, whick 
stands exactly in the opposite extreme from thd 
atheism of the preceding age. In some measure^ 
even before the revolution, and even in the period 
of the most entire corruption, this return had been 
begun. But it was not till after the whole system 
of thought had undergone a convulsion, that it be-^ 
gan to manifest its perfect influence. A few phi« 
l6sophers cut off from their age, and superior to it^ 
France at all times possessed. I may refer, in thd 
fitst place, to Hemsterhuys who, although not a 
Frenchman by birth, wrote entirely in this Ian* 
guage ; and that too with so much grace and har^- 
niony, that even in this point of view his Socratic 
dialogues are worthy of the noble spirit of Plato- 
nism and Christianity which they express. The 
return has, however, been most of all promoted by 
two very remarkable philosophers, men in all their 
views and prindples thoroughly Christian. Of the 
one of these, St Martin, many writings were known 
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even befote the revolution, and he was tspoken of by* 
the name of the unknown philosopher ; the other, 
Bonald, has since that time become the best and 
most profound champion of the old French mo- 
Tiarehieal constitution. Both, along \nth their good 
and excellent qualities, have many great and essen- 
tial, errors. They are flill of French prejudices; 
and although despisers of the spirit of thetr own 
age, they have so much partaken in it ais to be very 
unfit judges of ages and nations different from their 
own. Even the most essential parts of their philo- 
s<^y bear witness at what period they wrote, and 
have a share of the spirit of the eighteenth century. 
The chief error of St Martin consists in this, that 
he viewed religion entirely as a matter of individual 
revelation, and as having no connection whatever 
with forms, and the external church of God. Foi^ 
this, in the situation of things immediately before 
or during the revolution, there might indeed be 
some apology ; but the error is in, itself a dangerous 
one, and has prevented in a great measure the power-» 
ful genius of St Martin from producing the effect 
which might otherwise have been expected to follow 
its exertions. He belongs to the adherents of that 
Oriental and Christian philosophy, which as I have 
already said, although despised and ridiculed by 
doctors aiid universities, has ever since the revolu- 
tion been making silent but sure progress iu the 
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spirit of the age. However little of the praise of 
invention may be due to St Martin, and however 
much of error may be mingled with all his ideas, it 
still must remain a very remarkable drcumstancew 
that at the period when France was most filled with 
atheism, an unknown and solitary philosopher 
shoidd have arisen, who devoted the whole of his 
talents to destroy the atheistical philosophy of the 
time, and substitute in its place the doctrines of di- 
vine revelation and ancient tradition — a Mosaic 
and Christian system of philosophy. It is no lesa 
remarkable that at the very commencement of our 
century, while others were rejstoring religion mere- 
ly for political purposes, and witli a view to main* 
tain the fistith of the ignorant, a learned Jurist, and 
political philosopher, like Bonald, should have seri* 
ously made the attempt to found the theory of jus^ 
tice upon God alone, and that of government on the 
doctrines of the Bible. In a philosophical point of 
view we may blame him for having too much con« 
founded and identified revelation with reason. But 
we must remember that he wrote in a country where 
these had been treated as not only distinct but irre» 
concileable means of knowledge« Many champions 
of Christianity have injured themselves by their 
too indiscriminating rejection of all philosophy. Bo* 
nald goes into the other extreme ; he errs by making 
Christianity too rational, and almost resolving it 
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into r^soB. Truth itself when waging war with 
error is apt to go to the opposite extremity» and iA> 
regard the arguments of its adversaries in too 
narrow a point of view. After such errors aikl prin- 
ciples as those of the last century were, it is no won- 
der that the human mind should have received a 
shock sufficient to render it incapable of moving at 
once firmly and independently even in a better way. 
Such appears to have been the case with these illus- 
trious Frenchmen, Bonald and St Martin. 

Such a radical diang6 in philosophy cannot easily 
occur in England. The great incidents of external 
Kfe, commerce, and the British constitution, India 
and the Continental engross the active intellect of 
this most active of all countries. There remains no 
talent or time for those pursuits of deeper thought 
and philosophy, in which for these very reasons, the 
English are inferior at this moment to the French. 
Even in our own days, however, there has been no 
want of illustrious writers, of men alike distinguished * 
by research and eloquence, in England — these stand 
alone as tokens of the changing spirit of our time. 
William Jones has as yet had no rivals in the de- 
partment which he selected ; no one appears to have 
comprehended, as he did, the antiquities of Asia, 
and above all of India, with the acuteness of a phi- 
losopher, or to have seen the mode of reconciling 
every thing With the doctrine, and history of the 
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smpturefi. Were sadi paths piqisued ^th spirit and 
power» the usual prejudices and fistia:^ of ^British 
thought might he easily got rid of. But if we ^re 
to praise a man in proportion to bis usefulness, I 
am persuaded that no task could he more difficult 
than that of doing justice to another Epglishman» 
his contemporary, the statesman and orator Burke. 
This man has been to his own country and to all 
Europe — ^in a very particular manner to Germany — 
a new light of political wisdom and moral experi* 
ence. He corrected his age when it was. at the 
height of its revolutionary phrenzy ; and without 
maintaining any system of philosophy, he seems to 
have seen farther into the true nature of society, and 
to have more clearly comprehended the effect of re- 
ligion in connecting individual security with na- 
tional welfare, than any philosopher, or any i^ystem 
of {^ilosophy of any preceding age. 
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LECTURE XV. 



11ETR08FECT<«-GERMAN PHILOSOPHY— ^SPINOZA AND LEIBNITZ^-* 
GERMAN LANGUAGE AND POETRY IN THE SIXTEENTH AND 8E« 
TENTEENTH CENTURIES— LUTHER^ HANS SACHS, JACOB BÖHME 
•««OPITE, THE 8ILB6I4N SCHQOI^— CORRUPTION OF TASTE ArtEft 
THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA; OCCASIONAL POETRY— GERMAN 
POETS OF THE FIRST hIlF OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY— 

' FREDERICK THE SBCOND ; KLOPSTOCK j THE MB88IAD AND 
NORTHBBK MYTHOLOGY«— THE CHITALROUS POEMS OF WIEI.AN|>-*- 
INTRODUCTION OF THE ANCIENT METRES OF QUANTITY INTO 
THE GERMAN LANGUAGE ; DEFENCE OF RHYME— -ADELUNG, 
GOTTSCHED, AND " THE (sO CALLED) GOLDEN AGe" — FIRST 
GENERATION OF THE LATER GERMAN LITEBATUBZ, OB '^ THE 
FXRIOD OF THE FOUNDERS.'^ 

To some of my hearers it may appear bs idle and 
superfluous to write against the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, as it woiüd he to fight with 
the shadow of a departed enemy. In truth, how- 
ever, the cases are not at all pan^Uel ones, although 
J can easily suppose they may seem so to such as 
form their judgments entirely from the external ap- 
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pearances of things. The evil is by no means ftn- 
nihilated, although it has become less visible. In 
England the disease of the age never \>x6ke out 
openly, and for that very reason has never been 
radically cured. In that country as in France 
there are a few illustrious exceptions, and symbols 
of a self-regenerating age-, symptoms of a gradual 
return from error, and the invincible power and 
majesty of truth. But, I fear, those who are best 
able to judge will agree with me in suspecting that 
the general tone of thought, particularly among 
those who have the empire of literature in their 
hands, is not yet altered. Among the latest 
writers of France, the preval^pce of the old system 
is stiU manifest ; the w orld and all its phenomena 
are still explained upon the old principles of the 
atomical and material philosophy. Of all the 
foolish hypotheses which have ever cheated the 
human intellect with the empty show of explana- 
tion, that of materialism is the most unsatisfactory. 
In a scientific point of view, it is void of founda- 
tion and fantastic ; in regard to morality, national 
welfere, and religion, its influences are utterly un* 
worthy and pernicious. Although this system is 
now seldom pursued to its consequences, and al« 
though experience has convinced all men how dan* 
gerous these inevitably are, yet we have still before 
our eyes the miserable spectacle of men entitled 
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to eirery i^ect as Natural philosophers, and justly 
ductou^ying a high place in the intellectual scsAeof 
our age, who disgrace all their knowledge by the 
most lamentable and childish ignorance respecting 
whatever is most truly worthy of the name of philo-^ 
sophy. The. cause of truth is giuning strength 
every day, but the&te men Mi not ashamed to ad- 
vocate, at least by itasinuations and ialuinnies, the 
cause of het adversary; Sii^ch U the l^ituatidn of 
älB&iri^ abrojud; Hiare, in Germany, the commoti 
diseai^ of the century, the false j^hilosophy, and 
the mania for reason, astomcd quitle a diff^nt ap^ 
pearance — a form of more temperance, and per- 
haps of less practical danger. We should err very' 
mui6h, n^ierthi&l^j if we shoidd iibagine that the 
evil does not exist, olr flatter olirselVes th&t our 
disease is entirely väoqüii^hed, tilerely becaUscf the 
symptoms have ündeirgone ä bhänge. 

If the German philosophy did not fall into such 
violent extremes as th6 French, it Was not guarded 
by the same strong feelingä t>f nationality, whose 
influence Iliave already described upon thö English. 
The sentiment of najdonal uniM had before this 
time become quite extinct among the tobj^tsof 
our imtumeraUe petty statei. But perhaps the 
very smallness of ouristates was in some measure 
the cause of ouir Security. £very thing was con- 
ducted upQu so small a scale, and was sp much in 

V^t. II. Q 
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th^ Tiew of men, that no open or audacioiiB bAoj^ 
tion of any pemieious systems of injustice, snch a» 
those of Hobbes or Machiavd, could be ventured 
upoUt Still, however, in private lif<^ manners oer* 
tainly were becoming more relaxed, and so paving 
ike most easy way for vidous theory. But the 
dreumstanee which preserved the German philo« 
sK>phy» at its commencement, from fidling into the 
extreme of error, was, I imagine, the erudition of 
the German writers. These were in* general foil 
of reooQectums and ideas of that philosophy of an- 
tiquity, which had become entirely forg^t^ in 
France and England« Lieibnit? was, in tiiis point 
of view, a great blessing to his country. It is very 
true that he was a physician who made use of pal- 
liatives, but was incapable or unambitious of eflPed« 
h^g a radical cure ; yet even this was much if we 
consider tiie wants of the time. He was a scholar 
aif well as a philosopher, and his works contain in- 
numeff^Ue poinds which call us badk to those who 
preceded him. It is perhaps the chief &ult of 
Ijcibnita tlu^t he is too fond of reviving exploded 
difficulties, but even by thi« defect ol his, he haa 
Iieen tiie most admirable harbinger o( men wha 
felt within them the spirit, the call, and tbe pas- 
wm^ to plunge more deeply into all the labyrinthsr 
of thought, and all the secrets of knowledge. He 
marks the point <^ transition ftom ikß philoso]^:^ 
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of the seventeenth to the new mode of thinldng of 
the eighteenth century— one of the 'most remark« 
able eras in the whole history of mankind. A^ 
he and his philosophy have never exerted much in^ 
fluenoe out of Germany, and have beai littb 
studied in France, and not at all in Enghmd, I 
have thought fit to pass him over in sUence whÜf 
treating of foreign philoso^ers, and reserved him 
for a place by himself. The same conduct h^ been 
adopted in respect to his adversary Spinosa, because 
he too has had a similar fate, has been little heard 
of eith^ in his own country or in England^ and 
not at all in France, but been aealously de&ndied 
and attacked by Germans alone. Spinosa's great* 
est error, that (^ making no distinction betweei» 
God and the world, is one of the most p^mido^ 
nature« He denied to individual beings indepen* 
dence and self-direction, and saw in them all cmly 
various manifestations of one eternal and all com«» 
prehending existence; he thus took personality 
front the D^ity, and freedom from man, and hf 
representing all that is immoral, untrue, and im- 
pious, as appearances, not realities, he went &r 
to destroy all distinction between good and evil. 
This error is so intimately connected with the 
doctrines^ of. unassisted reason, that it is pro^ 
bably thewvety/oldest .of all the fidsitiesC which 
<!pnms up ^ ^6 room t)f^^:trotb oii^ 
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ItonanliiidlijlnsSIakcr. But SpiiioAi 
Unew papjKffwn into a moie socntific shape than 
it ewer poneand befiite Ins time. The enm itself 
tf one fti Bafanl to a c amlMc and aeif-confident 
teSnoB, tint Denotes; fioiii hIhw syrtem that of 
SpnoB inmiediatdy spnmg, wis ppcrented ohlf by 
{he want of depth and deciaon in Ins qpirit, from 
tä&og into ihe abyss upon the brink rf whi<ji he 
stood.* Ibi this, as in many other cases» we must 
be cafefid to separate tbe error from the person. 
It freqaendy happens that be who fiist opens np a 
new path of enor^ who even thoitiag^dy prtpares it, 
and pmnts it out in the most dedded and fearless 
^natmer, is neverthdess fiur less da&geroos than his 
IbllowCTs who porsne the same thick without the 
same oonfidence. The morality of ^nnoaa is not 
indeed that of the Bible^ for he himsdf was no 
Christian, bdt it ik still a pore and noUe mora£ty 
tesembling that of the ancient Stoics, periiaps pos- 
sesfflng confflderable advantages over that system. 
That which makes him strong wben oppo^ to ad- 
versaries wbo do not understand or fed his depth, 
or who, ubconkäoufily, bate Alien into Ators not 
much d^erant from his, is not merely the sdeiMific 
cleamess and decision of his intdlect^ but in a 
mochhigher d^ree the open heartedness, strong 
&efing and oontiction with which all that he says 
nemm to gush from his heart and soul. We can« 
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iv}iicli animates the poet^ the artist^ or tha patu^ 
üalist, still less the inspiration of the supernatural 
world, for whete can this find a place when thei:e 
is no faith in an eflfective Deity? But it is a 
thorough and penetrating impression and feeling 
of the eternal whidi accompanies him in all th« 
ranges of his thought, and lifts him above the 
world of the senses. The remarkable error which 
hcH f^^ ^he rooit o{ a4 his philosophy is indeed a 
pernicious and detestable one> ^fl ijt might appear 
as if nothing could be worse. Yet if we omi^ 
pare the error of Spinpsa with the ath^eigm of the 
^^ghteenth century, we shall be at no loss to discoyer 
a mighty difference between them. That material 
philosophy, if we must give it such a uame^ whick 
explains every thing by matter, an4 j^ves the firs^ 
place to sense, iß an error whii^h seems almost to 
Ue lower than tl^ region pf humanity. Rarely^ 
among particular individuals who have exphraped 
such a system, can there be much reason to hop^ 
for a retmn to truth ; although tljere can be no 
4ifficulty in conceiving that an age or natioQ, which 
})as seen its pernicious moral consequeiiops openly 
displ^ypd, should throw it off. with abhorrence. 
T^he high spirituality, on the contrary, of that 
other error into which Spinosa fell, may well ap- 
jpe^r to leave j^eatpr m^ans and ptiore open patl);s 
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for tefbrmatdmi. But after all, an error is sorely 
so much the more panidous, that it is fitted to 
seiK «m noUe and intellectual disciples ; the imme- 
diftte conseqifences are then not so practically dan* 
genmsy but the evil principle haa by this means 
time to fasten itself m(»e deeply, and sooner or 
later is sure to manifest the power of its corruption 
ii^n the whole either of an age or of a nation ; as 
that disease is the most fatal to the human body 
whic& makes its slow but steady attacks upon the 
Tery vitals of our fiame. 

* The philosophy of Leibnitz is almost entirely 
£»tened upou that of Spinosa. It is almost through- 
out a Polemic philosophy ; and even when it does 
not assume the external form of controversy, its ob- 
ject is always to puU down the common philosophy 
of his age, to answer it, resolve its doubts, and sup- 
ply its deficiencies; it is entirely devoted to the 
spirit and niecessities of his time, and never comes 
forward in the independence and confidence of its 
own original power. The Kterary sceptic Bayle, and 
JjodLe, the founder of the sensation-system, were the 
principal adversaries of Leibnitz, to isay nothing of 
n few more personal opponents. But the most pro- 
minent of them all is Spinosa, with whom he fre- 
quently, nay, almost perpetually contends, even 
where he does not name him, as if with an invisible 
füüi ^eadful enemy. Of the philosophers with 
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%lioJm lie agrees» aüd of the sources from which he 
derived a great part of his arguments, he says very ' 
little. It was no part of his character to recc^nise 
the existence of an eternal and spiritual worid» 
whereof the sensihle world is only the external ve« 
hide and veil.- His hypothesis, on the contrary,^ 
(according to which sensihle ohjects are merely a 
perplexed ehaos of solitary spiritual principles of 
monads, in a state of slumber« or imperfection) coin^ 
cides'with, or at least stands at no very remote 'dis- 
tance from the atomical doctrine of Epicurus and 
the modem Atheists, and is at the best only a sort 
iof intermediate system between, that and the proper 
belief in a spiritual world. His attempt to solve 
the difficulties of the contemporary philosophy coa- 
leeming the connection of the mind and the body, 
3iy saying that the common Creator of both made 
them originally to go together, as a watchmaker 
might ma£e two watches, is only a piece of ingeni^ 
ous sophistry, and tends to gi^^ a degrading view iof 
the nobler part of our nature. His celebrated l^eO" 
dicee^ or justification of God on account of ihe ex^ 
istence of moral evil« answers that question \diich 
m peipetually recurs to the natural Teason, witb&e 
bold dexterity of a practised diplomatist, who cbi^> 
mves it to be his duty, to promote by every liieans, 
£0od, bad, or indifferent, the cause of his master-^ 
and to cmcesX as much as poss&bie imtk the eyes of 
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his Q}>p(VDent any thing that seems favourable to th? 
Dther side of the questiqn, It is impossible for the 
philosophy of reasom to aniiwer the question ooncenir 
ing the existence of evfl in the world, ii^thout either 
denying the existence of ^yil in contnidictipn to 
our d^Uy experiei^ce, or ascribing its (sreatioA to ihe 
Deity, in contradiction to our own feeling and th^ 
voice of conscience. The solution of Leibnitz (that 
of optimism), which gave so much room for the wit 
of Voltaire, has mwe lately £>und a counterpart in 
th^ theory of a celebrated philosopher» who ex^ains 
^very thiqg vpon ^ principle of which L^b^tz had 
no idea, who thinks that the pnly end for which thp 
external world was created, was to aiford thp spirit 
ijpom to exercise and develope itself, and maintains 
thut the wprse the world is, the better is it adapted to 
^erve thi$i purpose. Neither this Spartan, nor that 
elaborate solijition, is satisfactory ^itbe^ to fe^ng or 
to philosophy. 

In the Leibnit^ian id^^s concerning space and 
time, we have a rem^kable evidence how entirely 
the views of the truest and highest philosophy 
were at that period forgotten. The philosophy of 
imtiquity recognised in tin^p and place an endless 
theatre for the display of the eternal, and of th^ 
living pulsation of eternal love. By the ^ontemplar 
.^ tion of such things, however imperfect and inade- 
guate^ the natural^ even the merely sensible ttaif, 
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WM affected with a stupendous feeling of admiration« 
well calculated to prepare the way for religioui» 
thjoughts. It extended and epnobled his soul to 
regard» in such a manner as this, the past, the pre-^ 
aent» and the future. But Leibnitz saw in time 
^nd space nothmg but the arrangement of contem- 
porary qr consecutive incidents. So apt are dead«? 
ening and insignificant ideas io creep into the place 
of living and just feeling, in all that is most fitte4 
to elevate man above the world of the senses. The 
plulosophy of Leibnits was brought into fiuhion in 
Germany, and established in the sdbools, chiefly by 
^eans of Wolf; this circumstance is sufficient to 
characterise it. A sect which lays bold of active 
life, is judged by the direction which it pursues, and 
the consequence» ^hich it produi^es. But the spirit 
of a sect confined to school^ soon becomes a ^^re 
being of formality : Aristotle, Descartes, Leibnitiif, 
or Kant, is called the master, and the ideas are said 
to be his, but in truth they are no longer ideas as 
they were in him; they are mere formulas. Ger- 
many, neverthelessf, has to thank this sdiolastic 
fyst^n fpr pj'eyenting, or at leasjt checking, the intror 
Ruction of the yet more dangerous sectarian spirit 
of the atheistical philosophy of the senses; and 
^Bter all, the pedantry was not of long duration. 
Leibnitz fiimself, although he wrote mostly ii^ 
Latin and French^ gave quite a new sj^tng to tl^e 
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Study g( the Gennan language, history, and antiqui^ 
Ues ; and even Wolf's German ^litings were of coi^ 
tdderable service to the language. They were fol- 
lowed by some,^ who, although belongmg to thmr 
sdiool, had both originality of thought and power 
of writing*; and these, along with a few better poets 
tiian had lately appeared, first brought our kn^ 
guage out of the state of barbarism into whidi it 
had fallen. They prepared the way for Klopstoek,^^ ; 
who arose in the middle of the last century, and 
became the founder of a new epoch, the master anci i 
fiither of the present literature of Germany. 

But before I proceed to depict EQopstock, I must 
direct your eyes to a short review of the period which 
intervened between the old and the new literature of 
our country. The sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies produced indeed few great German writers^ 
but these few are, on account of the rarity, the more 
worthy of our attention. I have already explained 
in what way the chivalrous poetry and art of the 
middle age were lost during the controversies of the 
l^cteenth, and how our language itself became cor- 
rupted during the long continued civil wars by 
which the internal peace of our country was ^ 
cruelly agitated and convulsed. There was one in- 
fitrument by which the influx of barbarism was op- 
posed, and pne treasure which made jup for what 
Irad been lost — I mean the G^man translation of 
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tlie Bible. It is well known to you that all true 
philologists regard this as the standard and model of 
classical expression in the high Dutch language ; 
and that not only Klopstock, but many other wrifard 
of the first rank, have fashioned their style, and* 
selected their ptirases, according to the rules of this 
version. It is worthy of your Notice, that in no 
other modem language have so many Biblieal word« 
and phrases come into the use of common life, 
as in ours. I perfectly agree with these writers 
who consider this circumstance as a fortunate one; 
and I believe, that from it has been derived not 
a little of that power, life, and simplicity, by 
which I think the best German writers are dis* 
tinguished from all other modems. The Catho^ 
lie as well as the modem Protestant scholar, have 
many things to find fault with in this translation ; 
but these after all regard only individual passages 
wherein Luther erred, either by writing in the 
spirit of his own sect and contrary to the old doc- 
trines of the Christian church, or from a want of 
knowledge in history, physicks, or geography. In 
these later times we have witnessed an attempt to 
Tender a new and rational translation of the Bible 
an instrument of propagating the doctrines of the 
illuminati ; and we have seen this too much in the 
hands even of Catholics themselves. But the iii- 
stant this folly had blown over, we returned with 
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uicreased »^tion to the excellent pjd verioim of 
Luth^. Luther himself has not indeed the whole 
merit qf producing it. He only selected the hest 
parts of translations existing before his time, and he 
vras assisted in this labour by several of] his fri^ds, 
in particular by the indefatigable Mekncthon. Wo 
Qwe to him, nevertheless, the highest gratitude for 
pladng in our hands th;s most noble and manly 
mqdel of German ißxpression. £yeu in his owi^ 
livritings he ^i^iftys a niost original eloqi^ence surrt 
passed by few n^mes that occur in the whole history 
of Uton^ture. He had, indeed, all those properties 
which render ^ man fit to be a revolutionary orator^ 
^^)s revolutionary eloquence is n^apifest, not o;dy in 
his half-political and business writings, such as the 
Address to the Nobility of the Gertnan Nation, 
but in all the works which he has left behind him. 
In almost the whole of them we perceive the marks 
pf mighty internal conflict. Two worlds appear to 
be contending tor the n^stery ove;: the mighty soul of 
this man ßo ^vpur^ by God ^i nature. Thrqugh- 
put all his writings there prevails a strudle between 
light and darkness, faith and passion, God and him-? 
self. The choice which he made— -the use to which 
he devoted his majestic genius — these are subjects 
upon which it is even now quite impossible for me 
to spesik so as to please you all. For myself I an| 
free to acknowledge, that I can never regfjr^ eithet 
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hiä umtings or his Iife> except with some porti6ii of 
that compassion which is due to a great nature led 
astray by over-confidenccf in its own rigour. As to 
the intellectual power and greahtess of Luther, ab- 
stracted ^om all eonsiderätion of the usbs to wHck 
he applied them, I think there are feW eVen of his 
own disett>les who appreciate him highly ^ough. 
Hilä coadjutors were ihdstljr ünere sj^cSars^ indoleüt 
and enlightened men of the common order. It was 
upon him and his soul that the fate of Europe de- 
pended; He was the man of his age and his na^ 
tion^ 

Luther was thoroughly a popular' wrifa*. No 
iDutitry in Europe can boast of so many remarkable^ 
comprehensive^ powerful, and extraordinary writeni 
for the commoii people, as Germany. However 
much the higher orders! of Gämäny were inferitv^ 
or however lately they came up to those of France, 
England, and Italy, it is ceftain that thfe cAmKnok 
people of none of these Countries h&s displayed so 
mudh pofbundn^ss of intellect, and natural power 
of mind, äs that of our own n&tion. It is an old 
saying, that the power of kings is ^ved by God; it 
is an eqqally old one, and one quite ia much worthy 
of being kept in mind, that the voice of the people 
is the voice of God. Both are clear, perfect^ and 
true ; wo to tHose that disregard, ot would Iniidead 
this oracle 0f the Deity. * They are much to be 
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pitied who conceive that they are capable, by the 
tricks of empty and vain poKtics, of leading the 
people entirely according to their own selfish and 
unworthy purposes and desires. The people is wiser 
than they imaginCf and far wiser than themselves. 
The people sees through their tricks, and will not 
easily be deceived. But of all men they surely are 
guUty of the greatest crime who would make use of 
the natural power of our people for the purposes 
of destruction and convulsion. — ^This strength must 
indeed be appalling, should it ever be directed by 
any other guides than those it has as yet obeyed,-— 
obedience to the precepts, and fiuth in the doc- 
trines of religion. Narrow must their judgment 
be who conceive that this power is extinct^ be- 
cause it is seldom visible. It is the inheritance of 
our ancestors, and can never be thrown away ; but 
like many of the other hidden powers of nature, it 
is too great to be often manifested. 

The popular writing of northern Germany was 
by no means confined to religious subjects (as in 
Luther's works), but (embraced also poetry and phi^ 
ksophy. I shall for the present miention only^ two 
of the most remarkable authors,— the celebrated 
Meistersanger of Nürnberg, and that Christian vi- 
ttonary who was so much celebrated throughout 
Europe, about the time of- the thirty ^ years war^ 
under the name of the Teutonic jphUofopher, 
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In popular songs and poems the possesmons of 
Grermany are abundant. The popular poetry is ge« 
narally of two kinds; it consists in part of songg^. 
solitary fragments of a departed age of heroism 
and chivalry, whose recollections have been dis- 
turbed and broken by the reToluti<ms of external 
events» or have become exploded in oonsequenee of 
the gradual change in the modes of our social life 
and ideas ; in part of the productions of the vulgar 
th^nselves, — ^and this is the most striking divi- 
sion of the popular poetry of Germany. The 
master of Nürnberg was an artificer in poetry as 
well as in common life. He is however a writar 
full of power and fimcy; he possesses abundance 
of wit and shrewdness, and if we are to compare 
him with the early writers of othar languages, he 
is I think more inventive than Chaucer, more ridh 
than Marot, and more poetical than either. > In 
regard to our language, his works form a trea- 
sure, of which no proper use has as yet been 
made* 

The same remark may be applied to Jacob Bohme^ 
that Teutonick philosopher, who is so much ridiculed 
by the general race of literary men. These are them- 
selves sensible that they understand neither the good 
nor the bad that is in his writings ; but they are ig- 
norant that they know absolutely nothing either re* 
iqpecting the man himself, or the relation in which 
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he stood to hü^ contemporaries. I have, on ä finMer 
occasion ahewn you what my opinion is respeetilSjf 
the effects bf philosophy being cultivated by the 
cbmmon people, and neglected by the higher ordert 
of a nation. Such, however, was actually the ca^ef 
ät that period, both in Protestant Germany and in 
England. Jacob Bohine is commonly called & 
dreamer, and it is very trtie^ that in hii^ writingip 
there may be more marks of an ardent imagination 
than of ä sound judgment But we cannot at leasi 
deiiy thia strange man the praise of a very poetic^ 
ftncy. If we should tontider him merely as a poet,- 
and compare hini ilrith thos6 other Christian poets, 
who have handled subjects connect^ with thd ^^ 
pematural world, with Klopstock, with Milton, or 
even with Dante, we shall find that he rivals the 
best of them, in fiillness of fimcy and depth of feel- 
ing, and that he fidls little hS&w them, even in re- 
gard to individual beauties, and poetical expressiod; 
Whatever defeats may be found in the philosophy of 
Jacob Böhme, the historian of German literature can 
never pass over his name in silence. In few works 
of any period have the strength and richness of out 
language been better displayed than in his^ Hi« 
language possesses indeed a charm of nature^ sim-» 
pHcity, and unsought vigour, which we should look 
for in vam, in the tongue which we now speak, en- 
riched as it is by the immense importation of fo« 
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reign terms, and the invented phraseologies of our 
late philosophers. 

The permanent effects produced by the thirty 
years war upon our literature were extremely hurt* 
fd ; but there is no doubt that^ while it actually 
raged, it operated as an awakener and animator of 
German intellect The Silesian Opitg arose in the 
midst of it^ and gave to |our langu^e and poetry a 
direction which has since found many imitators 
His immediate m.odel8 were sought firom Holland, a 
country which at that time possessed a Hug^ Gro» 
tins, which was not only the most learned and en* 
lightened of all Protestant states, but also rich and 
cultivated in its poetry, and abounding in vernacu- 
lar tragedies composed after the antique models a 
considerable time before the great French tragedians 
were fostered in the court of Lewis XIV. Yet the 
excellence. of Opitz is quite independent of what he 
borrowed from any foreign literature^ from the Dutch 
tragedies^ and the pastoral romances of the Spaniards. 
Even his dramatic attempts, free translations, or 
imitations of the Greek and Italian theatres, have 
not produced any effect The truth is, that in the 
very best and most original of his lyrical, miscella- 
neous, and didactk poems, we diould always regand 
more what he was fitted by nature to be, what he 
desired and felt and :aspired to, than what he really 
was. He is commonly called the father of German 
VOL. 11. a 
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poetry ; H appears to me that, at least nnee Klop- 
stoek, few of the sons have heen grateful enough 
to cultivate much acqnaintäuce with this parent If 
any man was ever formed hy nature to he a heroic 
poet, this was Opitz. He felt this, and wished to 
he the heroic poet of the German nation. But 
his life was spent amidst the perplexities and agita- 
tions of a tumultuous period, and he died in durly 
manhood before he had time to ooiüplete either his 
purposes or his poetry. Throughout all his works, 
imperfect as they are, there break forth flashes and 
emanations of that course of thought and greatness 
of send which create a heroic poet ; aijid even, in re- 
gard to language, those noble sentiments and strong 
thoughts of Opitz are in general expressed with an 
artless simplidty and naivete^ which, 1 think, have 
not sinee \feen equalled. His style is superior to 
that of S39p8todc 

Next to Opitz, the most distinguished of the Si- 
lesiaa poets of this period is Flemming. His poetry 
is intensdy personal ; it is Med with the inspiration 
of his own friendships, passions, and loves. His 
lue was worthy of his being so cdebrated ; he tra* 
veDed through the then unknown interior of Russia 
into Persia^ and has described all that he saw or 
experienced during this interesting journey, with 
the most glowing feeling, and a truly oriental iSiplen- 
iMk 4ii fancy. In style^ however, he is quite infe- 
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rior ta Opitz. It is much to be regretted, that both 
of these men were, after all, or were at least held 
to be, not national but provincial poets, not Grer*r 
mans but Silesians. After the unfortunate dvil 
war, whose flaines, fed by the participation or poliqf 
of the half of Europe, wasted and devoured bur 
country for thirty yearfih-*aft;er the still more miser- 
able peace of 1648, the strength of the German 
nation was broken» and German poetry shared in 
the general dedine. Its, substance and life were fled, 
and it soon degenerated into a mere artificial and 
phantastic display of insignificant thoughts upon 
worthless subjects. Ihe first introducer of the fiilse 
taste was Hoffinanswaldau« but it was raidered ge« 
neral by the more powerful talents of Lohenstdba. 
This period, fit)m 1648 to the middle of last century, 
was our proper age of barbarism, a sort of division 
and chaotic interrc^um in the history q£ German li- 
terature. Our language hesitated between a species of 
would-be French and wavering German, and was, 
vdth all this weakness, fiiU of affectation and arti- 
fice. Even, in a political point of view, the most 
degraded and unfortunate period of our history is 
that immediately subsequent to the peace of West- 
phalia. With the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the power of Germany began again to re- 
vive. Austria again attained the summit of strength 
and glory, some of the first thrones in Europe were 
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ascended by princes of the Gennan houi^, 'and one 
of them founded in Germany itself a new and splen-^ 
did monardby. All these circumstances, partica-^ 
larly when taken togeth^, could scarcely fail to 
produce a reviving and quickening effect on the im 
tellect, language^ and manners of our country* 
Many princes were compelled, even by considera- 
tions of mere political interest^ to become the pa* 
trons of science. These causes did crperate, but not 
speedily ; they were opposed by many serious ob- 
stacles; above idl by the deep-rooted corruption 
which had extended itself through all the German 
notions of art and styles The first in thought 
and language of the better, lyrical poets of the 
eighteenth century, resemUed in a great measure 
their predecessors of the ifeventeenth, and devoted 
themselves entirel]^ to the occasional poetry of gal- 
lantry, court, festival, and pan^yric. Those of 
them who paid the greatest attention to styk, 
Hagedorn, and after him Uts, were more addict- 
ed to imitation, and certainly very happy imita- 
tion, of French and English poets, than to the 
open expression of their own feelings and passions. 
Those who, by a higher tone of inspb^tion, like Hal-. 
ler, or by a more graceful and elegant fertility, like 
Gleim, are most deserving of the name of poets, are, 
in respect of language, always careless, frequently 
corrupt* At the same time they must be regardecl> 
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em m respect to language and its construction 
alone, as great and meritorious, when compared nvith 
the state of barbarism into which the taste and 
judgment of the time immediately preceding them 
had fallen. They muist receive still greater admi- 
ration, when we reflect on the un&VoiQrable circum^ 
«tances of some of th^^ir lives. Several of thepe first 
revisers of the German language and poetry died in 
very early life ; such was the fate of ICleist, who 
was perhaps the greatest genius of them all, of 
Kronenk, and of f^lias Schlegel; others devoted 
their phi^f attention to the bustle of active life, or 
passed into foreign countries and forgot their des« 
tiny. They all felt the want of a point of union, 
and looked for it in vain from the youthful hands 
of Frederick the second. It is common pf l^te to 
justify the conduct of this monaroh, by ajns^rting 
that at the time when he arps^, the language and 
poetry of his country were really in such a state, that 
they could not possibly be viewed with fuiy thing 
but cont^npt and aversion by one of so much talent 
as he possessed. There is, hpw^er, no foundation 
in foct for such a ple^ : Wh^t might not have been 
done for German Hterature by a prince, m whose 
time (and some of them too in whose own- do- 
minions) there arose and flourished such men as 
Klopstock, Winkelmann, Kant, and Liessing? 
liyibejre, in any ajge, could better materials have beep 
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found, and what weie the forei^ favourites of Fre-« 
derick (Voltaire alone accepted) when placed by 
the side of these great resuscitatbrs of sciestce and 
art? What was a Maupertüis, or a La Metrie? 
— ^the mere mob of French Kterati We may 
well excuse Klopstock for expressing, with some*^ 
what of the keenness of personal resentment, his 
indignation for the unmerited contempt poured 
tipon the language and literature of his country. 
He felt and expressed this with bitter severity, when 
he instituted a comparison between Frederick and 
. Caesar. In the time of Julius, more Greek, good» 
bad, or indifferent, was written at Kome, than 
French in Grermany during the whole of the 
eighteenth century. The Itoman language possessed 
at that period as {ev^ classical works as the Grerman 
did before 1750. And yet Ca&sar thought it well 
"worth his while to devote the most carefiil atten- 
tion to his mother tongue, nay, to be himself a JElo- 
man phüolöger and grammarian. And it was thus 
that he made himself one of the first iof orators and 
of writers, distinctions which no man ever can reach 
who makes use of ä foreign dialect.— But upon the 
whole we should perhaps scarcely r^et the want of 
such an union of G^aman writers as Frederick had 
it in his power to effect. Individuals woidd indeed 
have written better and more easily, but it may be 
that the literature as a whole might have süÜfered, 
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that it might have been luurrowed in its spirit and 
comprehension, and become the affair of a province ' 
rather than of the whole German people. We 
should have paid dearly for a somewhat more rapid 
developement, by sacrificing what constitate at this 
moment the chief excellence of our writers— riches j 
and freedom. But the whole of the argument in 
defence of Frederick proceeds upon a wrong view of 
the subject. If kings' are to defer their patronage 
of national literature till such time as thete are ixi 
the country abundance of elegant and perfect wri- 
ters, the utmost which it can be in their power to 
effect, must be the establishment of some tame and 
unprofitable academy. The monarch vibo is ambir 
tious to befriend and guide the intellect of his 
people, must foster and cherish talents not yet com- 
pletely developed, and fiimish young men with the 
instruments and opportunities of distinction. We 
may pardon the zeal of Klc^stock, for he had in hia 
own person abundant experience of the n^lect of 
princes. He was conscious to himself of a genius 
capable of diffosing new spirit and life» not oy« 
poetry alone, but over all the departments of lite 
rature. The evil inflawice of Voltaiise orcr FraocQ 
was not more extensive^ than the good influence of 
Klopstock might haVe been over Germany, had lie 
been supplied with room, occasion, means^ and in- 
struments, worthy of his genius. 
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Kkpstock stood G(m8]^cuoiis, and almost alone m 
the Getman literature of his t^^i^^s ^ respect of his 
intensely national feelings, feelings ^tb whicb few 
of his oontemporaries sympathised, and yrhieh stiP 
fewer could understand, It was his ^mhitien to 
transfer these Germs^n feeUngs into poetry. Wit^ 
the* Messed the new literature of our country may 
he said to b^in ; so immeasurable have been the 
benefits derived firom it, particularly in respect to 
style and expresöon, although the poem is now. ad- 
mired chiefly upmi^ trusty or has not at least beopm^ 
a work of true power and living feeling in oiir ba^ids. 
•fhe plan labours under the same disadyantages 
which I have described as inseparable from all poems 
of this spedes. Klopstock's mos^ successful poetry 
is that concaved in the spirit of d^y . Every gr^ 
dation, blending, and depth of el^ac feeling, is 
liandled by him with the power and ease of a mas- 
ter ; however far he pursues the stream of his me* 
lancboly reflections» he never doubts« nor need^ ^o 
doubt, that his readers will willingly follow him, and 
deliver up tbar spirits to his controuL He calls 
forth the most meltiAg of our sympathies eyesa for a 
£|}kn ^rit — -Abbadpna. There is another ele- 
ment which enters as largely^, but far less happily 
into the composition of his poetry. In prose he is 
a writer who errs by being too sententious, brief» 
and epigrammatic \ but in poetry he indulges in a 
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verbose and elaboiate spedes of rhetoric« whi^ often 
destroys in a very great measure the effect. of his 
feelingi Both Milton and Virgil ^re chargeable 
with the same defect, but Klopstock has carried it 
mudi farther than either of them. We may allow 
him to assume that hi? heavenly personages make 
use of humf^n» nay, of G^^niftn langvage» but we 
isan with dii|cqlty suppose that beings of so elevated 
a nature cfui waste their time in such frivolous and 
hmg-winded conversations as occur in the Messiad 

That ndther the nation or the poet himself was 
satisfied with the Messiad as a whole, is sufficiently 
jaroved by the very great dissimilarity of the fin^^ 
ßnd second halves of tl^e ppepi. 

There l^y in the spirit of Klopstock ^ lofty idea 
of a new and (»ninently German poetry. HiiS 
mighty hand put an end to the greatest reproach of 
our lit^ature; he demonstrated that Christianity 
on the one hand, and Gothic mythology and anti- 
quity.on the other, must be the main elements of all 
new European poetry and inspiration. . In his time 
the scholars of Denmark were zealously employed In 
bringing intq noti^ th^ northern mythology and 
|;he Edda; and Klopstock himself was willing to 
^take a part in their labours. But the small lyrical 
poems and odes by which he attempted to promote 
l^heir views were not the proper means for accom- 
plishing it. The Danish poets were wis^ in adopf- 
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ing the department of murrative and descaiptiire 
poetry. 

To the Hennaim of Kkpstock, nekt t^ ihe Mes« 
«iad his most considerable po^n, the same geneni 
remarks may be applied which I have already made 
concerning the el^iac spirit of all his pocftry» and 
the abiise of rhetorical acateness. Ai a drama it ift 
calculated for a future and ideal theatre, not fer 
that actual theatre either of his time oir of ours, 
which seems to regard with a &yourabIe eye all \ 
manner of pleasure and purpose, rather than - the 
poetical. Klopstodc i^Ezed and felt only ^ two 
extreme points of G^erman poetry ; he overlooked all - 
that lies in the middle between the* Christian and 
the northern, and all that is produced by the blend- 
ing of these two elements, — ^the whole' mSddle age, 
the thousand or twelve hundred years, which inter-- 
vened between Attila and that peace of Westpha- 
lia, of which so much against our wishes we are com- 
pelled to make an epoch both in literature and in 
l^istory. He omitted, therefore, to survey the re- 
gion of all others most fruitM and most obvious» 
the only one upon which poetry ever can be establish- 
ed so as to become a matter of historical and national 
influence in our eyes. This great blank whidi 
Klopstock left, many subsequent writers bave at- 
tempted to fill up ; particularly Bodmer as a scho- 
lar, and Wieland as a poet. Bodmer was passion* 
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atdy foiid of tbe old romantic xMvalioud poetry, and 
was the first who brought the riches of Geimaay in 
that department into l^ht; although he adopted a 
method which was ill Calculated to haßtea the eflfecta 
he wished to produce, • The poetry of Wielaud wag 
entirely devoted to the romantic, which had heen 
left untouched hy Klopi^tock, It i» tnie, tiiat a his- 
toorical romantic po^, after the mann^ of Ta^^so^ 
not perhaps fiwrnded on the crusades, but oui som^ 
other of the Tich poetiical materials of the middle 
age, might have been a better and iftore e&ctual in- 
strument, than an entirely fimciful and i^layfid subr 
ject, such aa that of Oberoü. But notwithstamcling 
aü this, and in spit^ of many absurd modem things 
which he haa intei^oVen, the a0nice9 of Wieland 
have been eminently useful in recovering ron^ntic 
feelings* It is a shasle and a pity that ozie. whp 
had recreated in $o glorious Q ipannea: the m^- 
strelsy of the Prövencial period, should have so 
soon laid ix)etry' aside. Thia iß the greatest re^ 
preach which can be made to the poet of Oberon, 
that he who, bad he acted wisely» m^ht haye be- 
come the Gerntin Ariostp,. or the rival of the Ita- 
lian one; shoidd have stooped to be the imitator of 
such a prose writer as CrebiUon. In. pro«e it is 
quite evident that his style and expressions are 
vastly iiiferiot to what they appear in hi& verses. I 
believe that when all his Greek romances ^re for 
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gotten, the £une of Wieland will still be mfpcarteA 
bjr his Oberon. 

Of the odier poMs of the fint genentioii, the 
most original is Gessncr. But be deals in a spe^ 
6es of poetry too leinote from actual life» and too 
devoid of any prerise species of mythology» He 
wanders therefixre in a world of shades, and every 
thing assumes in his hands the appearance of a tame 
uniformity. A contempt of rhyme and metre 
may harmoniaEe well enough with such a sort of 
poetry, but it alsa piomotes and cherishes its most 
characteristic etrprs and defects. 

In one respect alone the doctrine and example of 
Klopstodc operated un&vouraUy upon the German 
language. In order to recall a language out of a si- 
tuation of entire corruption, few better means can 
be sdected than the introduction rf severe, elabo- 
rate, and foreign forms of writing. These at first 
indeed produce the appearance of restraint and diffi- 
culty, but they destroy the prevalent absurdities of 
carelessness. The andent hexameter measure accords 
well with our language, and ours is the only modem 
language in which it is tderable. But with whatever 
excellent effects the introduction of foreign forms 
may be attended, they should be still regarded 
nterdy as exercises. He who would create a truly 
national poem must chuse a national and familiar 
measure. The accents of a fordgn metre do not 
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6om6 üpön tÜe ear with the effect of domestic inflü-s 
ence, or fasten themselves in the memory and heart of 
the i^äders. The Uie&ameter when carelessly exe- 
cuted» displeases scholars, and wileii written with 
accUraC^ äpfteärs monotonous atid ii^^urisdme to ordi-> 
nary readers. The Mesdad is pieventfed by iU 
import from becoming an unitersäl &vott]ite« But 
for this I should consider the tneasure In whidi it is 
written as the great cause of ite uidpopularityi 

It was a great error in an illustrious poet,, su^h 
as lOopStock, to hate and' banish rhyme. It is 
Well that he has not succeeded in all that he wished 
to eftect. It walk ä most absurd thing to suppose 
that rhyiiie^ ä cust6m i^faich has beefi famHiarised to 
German ears by nine hundred ot a thousand years, 
and which has becdtne intwisted among theVtoy 
roots of our language, coidd be thrown off with iso 
much ease; Besides rhyme is not tnärely an adyen^' 
titious habit, it is founded in the vd^ nature of 
Teutonic speech. Klopstodc conceived that the 
most ancient German songs and poems wefe ryth^^ 
mical) but without rhyme : Sut he Was mistaken. 
It is true that they ai^ without that r^ular rhyme 
at the end of lines which we now use, but Üiey all 
possess that species of repetition of sound, which is 
alike observable in the Islandic, Anglosaxon^ Scan^ 
dinavian, old Engliidi, and old Saxon poets, which 
goes by the name of -JJUiteration, and of which 
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ev€9i. ^ the latest poetry of Oennaay and England^ 
the traees are abundantly manifeat ' The tyansitioia 
{nxp this kind of rhyme to ours was a very easy cm^' 
Rhyme is not indeed go necessary in our language 
as in the unmusical one of France, but it is intar^ 
mingled ^ith. the very foundation of our speedi, and 
has entered long sincc^ into our pro^undation« 
Wieland deserves much praise for vestorfaig rhyme; 
and putting an eod to that oiania for blank endings 
and unsatis&ctory inetr^, which was ii^oduced by 
Klopstock, whiqh waa tolerated in him* but utterly 
dii^^usting in the hands of his imitators» 

Wieilands iQve of philological pursuits led him 
sometimes into bigoted paradox» and the same 
ihing may be said of a much greater phUologer 
ih^n hf was-*— Adelung. I am far from wishing 
to deny the merits and talents of this great etymo« 
legist ; but in our time it is no longer easy to over- 
look Buch monstrous absurdities as seme of those 
into which he fell ; that» for instance, of confinii^ 
the pure High Dutch language entirely to the 
limits of the old Margravate of Meissen, and 
^f despisii^ Klopstock, who was the Ihsi writer 
among his oym contanporaries, nay the first mas- 
ter of the. German language which had then ap- 



How relative the idea of a golden period must 
always be, at least in respect to our literature we 
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hwe ncm had many examjples ^ Gotocbed fixed it 
in the age of Frederick the fost King of Prussia^ 
mi talked of Beseet, Neukireib» aftd Pietch, as if 
they ware to be iu German literoture, what V ii^ 
is in the Boman^ and Corneille and Radne in 
the Pi:ench. These writers aye how, however, 
is^gaided without any of the enthusiaistie idmiiä« 
tion of Gottsched. So convinced was h^ that hu-> 
man intellect and German jpoetry had at that time 
teacbed their summit». that he persuaded himself 
he eottld see all aroimd him the marks of a dedline» 
vskä he wrote iU: suoh terms as these in the year 
1751-^the very year in which the first part of the 
Messtad was published: The poets whom he prais- 
ed so highly produced only odes and small pieces; 
hat a literature can never reach its perfection till It 
ism boast of a great epic poem and a great history. 
We must be gratefid to those earlier writers finr 
the care with which they purified our language 
but they were only preparing the way for the moBC 
i&tately march of those who came after them. The 
rapid and yet gradual improvement which occurred 
in oar laat century is indeed a $ubject which cannot 
be eoncodered by us with too much satisfaction. 
There« is Do privileged period in which the great 
change took place. The earliest works of Lessitig 
can scarcely be said to be written in the same Ian« 
guage of which he lived to make use. From 1750 
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till 180Ö, a eonstaAt sucoession of wiMrks äpjseäfed 
in Germahy, of which^ although few are pafect^ 
there are none that hate not added hoth strength and 
degancfe to the language in wlueh they are com- 



Although the whole of this period has heen dis^ 
tinguished by unmtermitted £»rti]ity,^ there is no 
difficulty iü dassing our icrifets itito Chciir different 
generations. Each of these gienerations has its 
owtL characteristic excellencies alid def^ts—^erived 
in general from the situation i>T circumstances of 
the time, rath^ than from the^ genius of thef iüdiTi- 
duals. . • 

In the firsi generation I class those \ititeri^ whose 
developemetit and fitst exertions occurred betweeit 
the years 1750 and 1760, My limits do not per- 
mit me to enumerate the whole eten of those who 
are entitled to great respe^. I have already touch- 
ed on the most celebrated. But I catinot pass oter 
in siletice the learfied Jesuit Deliis, who should be 
remembered with peculiar honour by my audiencei 
because it vinäiä he who first introduce into the lite- 
rature of Austria that pure taste which had been 
O'eated in the north by Klopstock* . 

Of prose writers, maliy of those philosophers 
whom I shall mention hereafter belong to the first 
generation ; even Kant himself, if we consider the 
])eriod of his birtlj, and the natiqre of his earliest 
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writings. The möfit distinguished were Leasing 
and Winkelmann, ^ ^ 

The write» of this period exhibit nuiny traoet of 
the unfortunate state into whidi German literature 
had fallen in the age immediately preceding their 
owii; With what difficulties Winkelmann hdd to 
oontcnd bisftire be succeeded in forming his rieh änd^ 
exquisite style^ we may learn from the perusal of 
bis youthful Letters. Kant's mode of writing^ 
bears innumerable marks of long, hard^ and severe 
labour. The Juvenile works^ in particular the 
poems, of Lesdng, shotdd be considered merely as 
a tribute paid by a man of genius to the spirit of 
his age; Even iQopstock^ however much he is 
to be admired^ would, without doubts hlive been 
far better, hid he been preceded by writers of great 
(Bninence. 

Such were the injurious conidequences produced 
on the writers of the first generation» by the miser- 
able state of German literature at the period when 
they made their appeartoce. We must not for- 
get) however» that the difficulties with which they 
had to contend» stimulated them to exertions of 
power and greatness to which they might not other- 
wise have aspired. They were obliged to concen-* 
träte all their powers upon one point ; this was the 
case with Klopstock, Winkelmann, and, in another 
way, with Kant More lately our literature, and 

VOL. ir. 8 
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^ve all our poetry, has lost tbat tone of severe 
mnplidty aud dignity which distinguished the best* 
authoKB of the first geneiaticm. The admirable 
wxnrks of Winkehnann nay peifaaps have beea 
very insCrumental in produting this effect. The 
beautiful and the tasteful have become too exfibk^ 
mrdy the objfxt and passion of our writers. We 
must return, to the stül move exalted in^bwtion <^ 
natioQal feeling and religuni. 
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LECTURE XVL 



LX0SIV0 AVU . HtEBBK«— LESSIK6 A» A FHIi.OSOPI»S»r«-FBSB^ 
^RINKiKa AND TBE ILLUMINAT|*-^THE BMPE&OR J08EFH THB 
6EC0NI>«^CHARACT£& OF THE THIRD GEKEBATION— -TllE ^HlLO^ 
SOPHY O* KANT — GOETHE AND SCHILLER-i-^ANTlClPATlON«— 

Richte avd Tibcs-»^^bue chaBa^tbr of geihiak iiriiukTiTB^ 

<— CONCLUMOV« 

Thobb wha $,H befit at>l^ to figrm an c^iiii^m cou« 
ceming the modem literature of Germany^ ate sen-* 
sible that itfi prbcipa} defect iiä its want of hdx* 
moay« To point oiit ifi a genjeral way tvhere thin 
hannoBy atiotild be sought» wd whefeki alotie it may 
be £bim4 might $eem perhapft to be jh> vei^ difficult 
task. But I know SLot that it eould be produetii^o 
of much gpoä to pdut out the tanote temiuaiioai 
unless we eould aoecmpftny thk with some direc« 
tions as to the way wlädd muai lead to iü some 
warnings concerning the bye-<]^Kthii which deflect 
£ram it, the obstacles nhi^ intetcitp^ «d the 
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dangers which simround it Before we think of 
soltuig the problem, we must first thoroughly com- 
prehend it in all its extent and aO its difficidty ^ 
we must discover the estrenities of the several 
cords, and foDow them through all the mazes of 
their intertexture, ere we need hope to loosen the 
Gordian knot of our literature. 

The nearer we come io our own time, the more 
am I obliged to contract the extent of my re- 
searches, and to dwell less upon the characters of 
individuals, and confine mysdf to the untv^mal poro- 
jßress and ruling spirit of hrtdtect and letters. The 
time is not yet come &r a complete history df Ger- 
man literature. Many things will not appear in 
their just light, till the nature of their omsequences 
has been more fully develq)ed. It is impossible to 
raise the structure till the materiabb« at omr dis- 
posal. 

' I have already irttempted to depict, in a general 
manner, the most illustribus poets of the first genera- 
tion. In order that I may adhere as doady as may 
be to the order of chronology, I sbdldefar lor a little 
my view of the philosophers^ and other piose wri- 
ters^ their contemporaries, because nadier of the 
ihost celebrated of them, Le»dng and Kant, b^an 
to exert an elStctojsl influence upon tiie general 
mind till somewhat later. 

After the hmg feudfs between Austria and Prvs- 
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m had at last tenmnated ia a duaUe peace, Ger- 
aiaiiy enjoyed a nuBiber of yean of repose alike 
aalutary to her states, her sdeiiees, and her intdlect. 
At one tune, indeed, it seemed as if this quiet was 
about to be broken, but the danger was a transi- 
tory one, and Crennany continued to flourish in the 
enjoyment of peace aod her own power, without be- 
ing conscious at the time;, t» fAil causes ahe was 
indebted for the happiness of her condStion^ 

The first establiidiers of our literaturei^ and puri- 
fiers of our hnguage and poetry, who dther «mne- 
diatdy preceded or immediately followed Klop- 
stock, and devoted their lives la the same purpesea 
which he always kept in view, were placed in a si- 
tuation of no ordinary difficulty. ManQr of the ob- 
stacles whidi were opposed to them tiiey overcame ; 
their honourable toils prepared and smoothed the 
path ; even the errors and defects which may be re- 
marked in them have warned and guided their 
successom, and are deserving of the respect of pos- 
terity. 

It need not surprise us to find that the second 
generation of German poets and writers, whose 
genius was first devdioped about the year 1770, 
have an ajqiearance of boldness and fiidlity to 
which their predecessors were strangers. They 
used and inherited what the labours of the first ge- 
- Deration had founded and created. The mo9t dU« 
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tiiigiiisbeä poeiM of ehii3 epodi are GU>etlie, StaL 
^- 1)«rg, Vosif, Burger; to these I might add the 
Barnes 0^ a few other indiTiduals who were neaily 
or exaedy their contemporaries, and who by tiieir 
genius are well aitided to stand beside them, ai* 
though either from the (^uuracter of their works, or 
from the incidents of their own lives, they have not 
been aUe to obtain an equally splendid pcHlion of 
celebrity. It is very true that along with these 
there arose, M that period, a band of p(^ular wri* 
ters, very inferior to them, whose writings have ai* 
mpst brought the time of their {nroduction into some 
eont^n^. But that this epoch was in itself one 
ei the most brilliant and fruitful in the whole 
eourse of our literary history, it is not possible to 
doubt. We need only remember that in addition 
; to^ those I have named, Jacobi, Lavater, Herder, 
! and John Müller, both by the date and character 
of their works, belong to this epoch ; men whose 
ßone is not confined to Germany, but has in part 
at least been echoed by every country in Europe, 
The Writers of the second generation are both in 
Spirit and in style entirely different from those who 
went befote them, Their method of writing is 
fill! of soul, fire, and life ; abundant in animation 
find wit, original, new, and, in many respects, ex« 
quisite. They want, however, uniformity, vsga-^ 
Iftrity, and a standard; ^nd are of^n- chargeable 
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with a n^Iect of the neeessary purity of ladgiiage^ 
Thi^ is true even pf Herder luid John Müll^, dtf 
most eradite a$ well Us the moi^ comptehäasiTfi 
spirits of their day. It might almost seem as if 
the adherents of the first generation were right in 
asserting, that purity of language is if iitot äeluf 
srvely, at least principally the portioin of those 
whom they admnre. But this must not be taken 
in its fiiHest extent ; in sonte writers^ and particu- 
larly some poets of the second ej^ack, in Voss, in 
Stolberg» and in many of the works pi Goethe^ n 
the purity of language is found in aQ its. s^ctufess 
and perfection— more so than perhaps m any wri< 
tors or poets of the first generatiott The careful'^'^ 
ness of Voss in respect to language is toch as to , 
render his style, on some occasions, painful and 
hard ; and if it be true that in muny uf the minor 
work£^ both early and late, of Goetil^, there occur 
many äu'elesmespes, yet in his noUest poems the 
hi^uage is as beautiful as Germah can be, and 
possesses indeed an artless elegsnce and grace tjdf 
which Klopstioek never could attain. 

The language was not only enriched by the ge^ 
nius of these writers and poefe who followed out 
with greater freedom oJF step the path opened hy 
their predecessor}^ but individual works were pro- 
duced more perfect in their kind than German^l^ 
had eyen yet posseised. Föetry at that time took 
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• totally new direetiötf. Somewhat earlier it had 
been separated into two parties, the imitators of 
Wieland and those of Klopstodc. The first set 
thought of nothing but muses, graces, love, roses» 
tephyrs, nymphs, and hamadryads;- the seoimd 
re-edioed the old minstrelsy of the bards, the ice- 
dance, or the bear->hunt among rocks and wilder* 
nesses ; they wandered among the clouds with Eloah, 
and trod heavenly paths strewed with suns and 
£tars ; or, if they stooped to earth, it was in thunder, 
storm, and whirlwind, like the trumpet of the 
judgment. Between these two extreme^ of mono- 
toiipus and uninteresting devation,and luscious^ half^ 
Gredc, half-modem ^Bminacy, the new poets en-* 
deavoured to estaUish something possessed of greatar* 
powers and more akin to nature. They made Ho- 
mer, as the great poet of living nature, the chief 
subject of these eulogies, and translated him with 
much success into the German language. Or they 
revived the laded recoHeddons of ancient German 
history, ajpt and poetry, although they w^ce, in some 
instances, little qualified« in point of erudition to do 
what they had undertaken. Their attempts were 
in ^neral mere echos ; but some were both admi* 
rable in themselves, and have been productive of 
important results. The angle woric, ** Götz of Ber^ 
lichingen with the iron hand,*! was the parent of a 
numerous progeny of steel-clad knights and1>rothern 
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tioods» who pteserve alive, evendown to our own tim^ 
the memory of old Gentian freedom and heroism, at 
least upon the stage. The poem itself is a juvenfle 
one, and has many errors and imperfections» and the 
Mtttoryand maimers represented, in it are very far 
from being the true ones ; but it must always retain 
its value as a poetical picture of great energy, and 
he hiMDoured as the best of all the youthfid poems 
of its author. 

Upon the whole, perhaps, this new turn of things 
carried poetiy somewhat too far from that lofty idea 
which Klopstock conceived of it; it was separated 
too mudi into individual points, and brought too soon 
and too CKclusivdy to the service of the stage. It 
seems to me at least quite certain, that a national 
theatre is never the better of being an early one. 
The Greek theatre itself owes muchof itseKoellence 
to the period of its developement A theatre cannot 
posnbly assume an air of exquisite perfection, unless 
it has been preceded by a literature and poetry cul- 
tivated with high stioccM. Above all, the more 
lofty and serious species pf poetry are its best har- 
bingers, because these imply a national intellect 
and qnrit in a state of developement most fitted 
to receive it The criticism of Lessing had the 
effect of drawing our attention too mudb to the 
st^. With all his acuteness and emcyitiony of 
which none can be a greater admirer than myself; 
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it may, I dunk, be dodbted whethar Leanng jno» 
duced a uivdurable eflS^ on the Gemum ihettrei 
The tnuuifttioBi df ComdUe and Vdtaire soon gave; 
pkce to that 9peaeB of sioral domestic pietmes in« 
trodueed into Fnmoe by INderot, and piooe was;, 
even guj^med, tat a omriderable time, to be neceek 
tfaiy f<M- a truly natttnd diadogae* Tfaos pernicioaa 
error, however, at last passed away* The enthn- 
siasm for Shakespeare, to whidi Les^ing greatly 
eontributed, was more pentianent; and fivm hms 
we derived notions both <^natoie and of poetty, fior 
more prrfoond and exqinsite than Wafe e^ei enter« 
tained by any of the sdiool af Dideiot. 
. As a critieal writer^ Lessing was bettor adapted 
Ibr discovering and destroying particokr emns ist 
taste than for assigning to «ly oiie work, anther^ olr 
Ixodes <^ writings a tree and jnit place iä the scale 
rf literary merit» He had not leisdie nor petiäiee 
to Mudy the perfections of any one great work, aa 
Winkelmann did; and Without sddi matnre oonsi- 
deration and quiet ettthumsm, no m*n cte become 
an nmrersal critie. W6 mnist kam t6 eompr^hetidk 
the essence of art from admiration of cdi^oellenee^ 
nther than frmn detection of error. Lesaing ia 
too mneh a ]ribilodopher, imd too little an artist 
in his criticism. He wants that eAetgf 6S tmtf 
by whidi Herder was enaUed td transport Uun- 
self into the spirit and poetry of every ag^ add 
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people. It is iim very peroepticai ftiid feeling of 
the poelical, in the cluiTäcter of natural Ic^ncb» 
which forms the most distingtiishing feature m 
the geüius of Herder, The poetry of 1^ H&- 
fasrews y^9M tlutt whidi most ddighted hkn. fie 
iBsy be called liie mythologist of German litera*« 
tore, on account of this gift^ this universal feeling 
of the spirit of antiquity. His power of. entering 
into aU the shapes and manifestations of fancy, im« 
plies in himself a very high degree of imagination^ 
His mind seems to have been cast in so universal a 
mould, that he might have attained to equal emi«* 
nence, either as a poet or as a philosopher, 
, Since Winkelmann wrote, the taste and feding 
&r art has been perpetnaUy on the increase among 
the Germans. This has been promoted, not only by 
tlie natural love which we have for poetry, but bjr 
the removal of almost all G^nmn talents 6om the 
affiurs of external life. The German inteUed; has 
been, left only two fidd^ in which to e3cert itself-^ 
taste and philosophy« The.l^ of these was at firsi 
cultivated to a degree which injured the second; 
for many German writers^ who spent their livet 
in discoursing of subjects of mere art and tast^ 
were evidently formed by nature for the highef 
species of i^ilosophy. Such a natural predilectikni 
is appacexit enough, even in WinkebaanjO ; th^ wjbdi 
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öS his high ideas of art are established upon ike 
groand of a Fbtonie inapiratioii, which he had cul- 
tivated in the best manner, and which was the 
nding principle of all his thoughts. Of all kinds 
of philosophy there is none which harmonizes so 
well with a love of art as this; but in him the Fla* 
tonism was so strong, ihat it lifted him not unfi^ 
quendy very fiur above the subjects of whidi he 
treated. In particular» hia later writings i£re full 
of manifestations of this philosophical propensity, 
and I know not but it might have been vary fortu- 
nate for German philosophy, had it set out in die 
hands of such a Platonist as Winkehnann* 

Lessing» so soon as his spirit had* reached the 
height of its maidy maturity, laid aside, as follies of 
his youth, the whole of his antiquarian, dramatic, 
and critical pursuits. The philosophical inquic^ 
after truth was the object of all his later exertions, 
and he devoted himself to this noble pursuit w^jdi 
an earnestness of enthusiasm to which even his ar^ 
dent mind had as yet been a stranger. In his ear^ 
lier pursuits he seems to have written rather by 
way of exercising his genius, and ftom the wish of 
overthrowing his adversaries, than ftom any pnK 
found love of his own cause. However mudi na^ 
tore had fitted ham to be a critic, his highest desti^ 
nation was for ^biloeophy« He was too tsu above 
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liis age to be understood by it ; and moirtoTer be 
did not lite to fill up the outline of the ^stefe 
which he embraced« 

Of the pbilofiophers of the elder school» Sulteer 
devoted his thoughts and researches to art — ^with 
the vieV^ and habits of his time; Mendelsohn's 
ambition was to establish the universal truths of xe^ 
ligion upon philosophical principles ; Garve was no 
adherrat of the school of Leibnitc ; but his whole 
character shews that he should be classed with the 
elder period. He devoted himself principally to the 
moral philosophy of the andents and the English« 
He seems to have partaken in the errors of his 
masters, and to have viewed ethics as founded ra- 
ther on the prindples of d^ance and the agreeable 
than on those true and more profound princi|^es 
with whidi Grerman feelings have greater sympathy. 
The philosophical romances of Wieland had a still 
more dangerous tendency to promote a mardy lE^i" 
curean system of morality« These men were not, 
well fitted to be the guides of a nation and age 
placed on the brink of such conflicts and difiSculties 
as were then about to agitate the world. 

Kant was hot as yet known. Lavater pursued a 
path of his own quite remote from all the rest. The 
world has become well acquainted with the follies 
of his physiognomical reveries, and have considered 
him as a mere dreatner. The profoundness of his 
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pibiloMphieal views, änd äie best of his wöiks^ äi:^ 
eq^^UaUy unlmowii. Of all the inquixers <ii ike last 
century 1 know of none, who, next to Leasiiig^ 1&* 
tx>uired märe to pursue the traees of fiargotten truth 
thaii Lavater. * 

Tlie wtitinga of Reinuuiis eonoeming natural te* 
ligion contain nothing hut what is quite common* 
place. Lessing laid hold of the same subject with 
very differe^it views, and with very superior genius^ 
The then prevalent doubts, produced by the philo^ 
sophy of JLfOcke and Descartes, had no interest for 
him. In all his controversial writings (and in none 
more than his Edveation of the human raee, and 
his Freemdson dialogues) we may discover things 
more intimately eonnected with the principal snb^ 
jects of the higher philosophy, than any contempö« 
rary inquirer seems ever to have contemplated« 
Leibnitz was the only philosopher near his own 
time of whom he thought much, and him he eaa^ 
sidered as standing at a very great distance firom 
those who at that time conceived themsdves to be 
of the Leibnitzian sdiool. He understood him 
better than any of them, because he studied Spinosa 
whom they neglected. The metaphysics of Lesang 
are indeed imperfect, and in some respects he seems 
not only not to have overcome, but even not to have 
understood that greatest of all his advmaries ; but 
I must confess th^t I think he saw üxÜmü than 
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the ^bep plaoes of phuosophy« Had he liTedlonger 
and husbanded his strength, his influence and fiime 
m^t ham beoome very superior to; what th^ at«; 
The fi«ed(mi and Ixddness of his i^irit might have 
l^ven a better directicni to Gennan philoso^y than 
it received firom Kan^ and his adha^nts. He is 
aom^mes said to have been a Spinosist; but oS 
this reproach he is by no means desernng. One of 
his most &voiirite notions vm that of die metemp- 
sychosiB— a doctrine obviously quite iireooneUieabte 
with the genius of a philosoj^y that denied the 
personal duration of the sooL Lessing's leaning 
was ratha: to the old Oriental philosophy, and of 
this he himself makes no secret. I perfectly agree^ 
with those who m^ntahi that enthusiasm cannot 
be guarded against with too much care and anxiety ; 
$>r it is dear that all the masterly learning of Leib- 
Bita^ and all the sound judgment of Lessing, could 
not ]H:e8erve these great men from mistakes which 
are very easily discovered and ridiculed by thar in* 
ftri<MiB« 

The enthusiasm and dreams of Lessing did not 
pass into the spirit of the age, along with the ex- 
ample of his boldness, and the inheritance of his 
doubts. He has become an instrument in the 
hands of his most inveterate enemies. In a certain^ 
s^nse he may be said to have c<Hnpleted the work 
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whkh was began bjr Lnllier« It WMhe who ertä^. 
Uished Fkotertaatism in die most e&Hghtened part 
0f Grennany, or at least who annihilatrd there the 
cauiBe of Catholieism. It is kmentaUe indeed to 
see with what penrenity of ingenioas misrfiief thd 
principles of this deep and philosophical hdiever« 
were converted into the weapons of Ulmmiaikm 
and infideUty hy Basedow, Nieobi, and Weisriurapt 
Unbelief and contempt of religion did not indeed 
make the same bold and rapid strides as in Fnmee^ 
or as among certam individuals of En^and, but the 
undecided and phantastic shape tbey have assumed 
have rendered them more dangenras to sudi a pecqple 
as. the Germans ; and it may be that we have not 
as yet seen the worst of their consequaices« 

Even the repose of universal peace; and the flon«» 
Ashing condition of Germany must have been fa- 
vourable to the rise of a new mode of thhddng^ 
quite as much as to the devdopement of the arts 
and sciences. Althou^ these did not indeed re-' 
ceive any very open patronage yet the internal sa« 
tisfaction of a powerfiil and thriving nation must 
have had a very consideraUe effect eVai in this ire- 
fi^ct Germany in the middle of last century, and 
in the period immediately subsequent» possessed the 
two most imposing rulers in Europe« Frederick 
and Maria Theresa were in difierent ways the pride 
of their pec^le, and expectations c^en of a still 
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luglier nature were excited by the youth of the Em- 
per(M: Joseph IL His active reign satisfied the 
hopes of his subjects ; but so far äs science and art 
.were concerned the propliedes ot the patriotic Klop- 
stock were not fulfilled. As the sovereign of so many 
eountries out of Germany» this emperor might rather 
hav^ been expected to found, a great scientific insti- 
tute for the whole of Europe, tlupn for G^rmany.by 
itself; and in another Work I have expressed m^ 
conviction of the important nature of those services 
whidbi by so doing he might have rendered to th<» 
fipirit and mind of the age in which he appeared. 
He r^arded too exclusively the practical side of 
the sciences. He was so fiu*» however» from having 
any contempt of them, that he entered with even 
too mudb keenness into many of those theories of 
law» finance» aod police» which were started during 
his time. It is fit and natural that a great monarch 
«hould be a practical man» even i^ r^ard to science» 
but they who are the best pditieians areiiware that 
physical power and external splendour are not the 
only component part»^ the greatness of a nation. 

I now proceed to the third gaaeration in German 
literature—« period remarkably different from either 
of the f<n?egoing. By fixing our eyes distinctly and 
dosely upon the general character of these diiFerent 
epodbs and generations» we shall adopt the surest 
means of solving many otherwise dangerous pontra- 

VOL. If. ' T - 
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Sctiön«;, (tf lieemiciliiig many apparenCly oppoisäte 

opinions, tk^en ü^ dtiher'&om total mimmdentand* 
Ing'ciir'frötn iodb^higlit^tiüngs'm a partbl, not a g^ 
.äeral |ki4nt of View. THe whble texbernd drcüxn- 

statices ahd tulingispirit öf that ^^K)chin wlhich thö 
'fii^t'educafioti knd developeihent öf a 'writer wxm, 

äeteriniae very 'fteqüeinfly 'iüe character t^ his ge- 

"kitte» äkd in all cäs^ elxert a vory'dedsiTe influence 

fever hfs fchiiice *6f the stibjects to 'wMdi he ap- 

•piiesit. • 

I'äc6otmt thbse'to belong to'tbeihitd generation 

Who inostly fbinned theur taste and habits of think- 
ing during" the ladt ^een years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, "the elteiiial events kad prevalent spirit öf the 
/iinie had a mightyinflueiice upoh^e Gerinan lite- 
'ratiite ; not only bh the 'writers but on the public. 

*fhe public for'whidh the Gehnan writers and poets 
'laboured, consisted at* the period* beforeÜiii^ of a feV 
' jpariiicular friends ihd patrons oif the arts, a fdw seat- 
'iered dilettanti. Sndi was the pubfic of Klopstodk 
^^d'lus coiitemporäries, and it Was long bef<^e the 

stiildl band became üicreas^ The revolution pto- 
Üifl^ reading and writing, and soon extended its 

j^uence over literatlüre and philosophy, ^(nrte as 
' wddy as over poKtics. Howevfer injurious in mrafy 
"^liiittsäitces its iiiflüenceniay have been, there is do 
^^estidn 'that it roused to an unexampled degtee 

the public interest for aU: things, and that even the 
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ticJeMe of party rage, »like mcwjt otjjer speq<^ fCpQii- 

flict,.wi|s advantageous to t|ie developeip^pjt pf hi^ 

man inteQect. If I should c^i^i^iptenjie t^ (^P9^ 

by^Ujsii^le.word, J .woidd^^ift t|ie rqvo^iti^pnary ' 

<N9e-7piotq8tii^, however, a^^iimt p^tajce^, andi 

wdng tl^term in a ^^^not a lii^tjle ^pei^t^p(m 

the commmiQue. ltiBypax^,,iQaee^,1^]»^ 

imm of Äe Gfwan ^ypat^rs, the, ipopt diftingius!^ 

0{ themf Jlt }ßast, rem2»ined entir^y fi*(pe and pn^te 

firoin the demo^atic^phreii^of ^he%st^]^l^^^o^ 

rev4ntion. There is on|y one ^pe^tiw, ^ ^^ i )^^ 

.^e miiAt a^ alloijir, 9i;as myt me c^ the dpc^vers, but 

.one of th^ d^ved. ft was jd|£|qu|t, at J^jJL^t^peripd 

ito legist the trcacfaerqus hopf a .whii<^ wpre eyeiy- 

/)ivhei*e held fcHlh, ^rjf^jpeptf^n^e^ }^ut ja^ifph of our^t- 

r jter ;writi^8 lush^ heen .1^0 dec^ve^^ ^n retyped Jto 

) thm ipght iudgn?«ait, niid |did »all they 091114 to f^tone 

>^r,,theajr .fl^is. ^^I ip^e.ujse of.the .l^rm r^^tW 

: in the I same »^nse with that ui the i^dnpu^able fay-^^ 

mg, ^' Burke) wrote a ^ev^^utionary |x)^/igain|3t j^e 

^ levohiticm«" The. .n^eaxupg ^of | thjbs^ is, that , Bnrke 

..painted }with; such a te^9,ble j^loqueiice ^he convul- 

«ioüs of'the.,agjß,japdjM) perfec^y felt and unjder- 

stood' :the,^daiiger find ^he gr^tness of the pxist^ 

atru^le,! that.hc^ hinuielf w^s thrqwn into a st^te^ of 

agitation« a^d ooqtagioi^ vjiplence when he composed 

his hook* JtiisthMj^atepf an inteni4 father „t^a^ 
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of an external struggle, that I consider as the di^ 
tinguishiDg mark and characteristic of the third ge- 
neration. In order to mdae my meaning perfectly 
understood, I need only name one greiit poet 'and 
writ^ of this period, whose splendid career has al- 
ready heen hronght to its dose. Schiller in the 
first enthusiastic writings of his youth, exhibits all 
the most striking symptoms of internal conflict, and 
breathes the full confidence of all those visionary 
hopes and violent opposition to existing institutions, 
which were the immediate harbingers of the revolu- 
tion. In some of his early works he expresses a pas- 
sionate and painful sceptictsm-^—a» unbelief, which 
is acc(mipanied in his young spirit with so much 
sublime earnestness and fire of energy, that we con- 
template it not with aversion, But with compassion, 
and with the hope that a soul so fearfully agitated 
and so panting for the truth, would m its period 
of manhood and maturity, attein the repose of 
£uth. What a mighty change do we observe 
in the subse^nt progress of his career ! what 
a dignified struggle with himself, the world, the 
philosophy of the age, and his own ntt ! Rest* 
less in himself, and perpetually tossed about in nn- 
quietness, he comprehefnds and compassionates the 
universal convulsions of the time. It is this which 
I mean to express by the word I hav^s adopted,, fbr^ 
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iu ^ greater or in a less d^ee, the remark I have 
made concerning Schiller applies to afi the |lluis|^ 
trious writers of his epoch. 

The poets and other authors of the second ^genera- 
tion lived in a «state of eardessness, which appears 
to us very remarkable, accustomed as we are to trace 
in the events which occurred during their time^ the 
seeds of all the subsequent agitations. In political 
events they took no sort of. concern^ and lived in a j 
total contempt of tlie whole external world, existing \ 
only for themselves and the enjoyment of their own 
art. John Müller alone forms an exception ; his 
sjpirit was entirely devoted to historical events, and 
looking down from the solitary elevation of his Alps, 
he saw üither into the gathering tempests of the 
political world than any of his brethren, inhabitants 
of the peaceful valley, or the tumultuous capital. 
Instead of this artist-likß and happy unconcern, l 
the whole of the writers of the late generation, who 
appeared between the year 1780 and the year 1800, 
appear to be thoroughly penetrated with, the spirit 
and feelings of their age ; they either coincide in^ or 
oppose, with the violence of partizanfl^ the prevalent 
system of opinions. One of our writers, the most 
fertile of his age, ^eates the greater part of his in- 
terest by taking possession of the merciful and tde- 
xant side of the time ; and another much greatqr 
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genius, ^om^ ^ ^^^ totaUy opposite extreme, t&inks 
llu^t m bis ^vourite i he has discovered the riv ^r^» 
of Archimedes. A third writer, who is the &you-* 
ii£e of &1S age and nation, is so, hecanse he has seiz- 
ed wpöti. the whole wealth of {his variously developed' 
epocb, and represented all its dissonances iaid com- 
plaints, with wit, sympathy, and a peculiar species 
of humour — in a style the temarlkable nature of 
which is of itself a sufficient proof that the period 
it which it was formed, was a revolutionary one. 
Other authors, disgusted with the chaotic dtuation 
of actual affairs, betook themselves to the re^ons of 
in^ fimcy, or of pure science^ A few made a 
inser use of their experience, and returned with a 
sense of huihility and submission to the aids of reli- 
gion, and the long neglected sublimities of the* Bible. 
I cannot pretend to bring my history any farther 
down, for I aln sensible how impossible it must be 
lor a man. to depict a period to which he himsdf 
belongs, Whjsn an external struggle becomes uni- 
versal in any department of hütnan activity, the so- 
cial as well as the intellectual, it is impossible that 
either pkrty should be entirely in the right. Even 
they who have espoused the right cause will mingle 
something wrbng in the feelings of their triumph. 
Tlie creative influence of a period of convulision may 
be suMciently proved by a i|efereuce to the histoiy^ 
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tf Spluller-^what migl^ty spaces in^teryene betv?;e|^ 
the Robben^ the Dpu Ca^los^ and the Walle^^st^ijQ^ 
luv^tion is. certainly more favoured by suc^ a p^- 
fiod than perfect finiishing ; biit mwy German W9rj^^ 
produced during these years exhibit both» i^ a b^au- 
ty which they <^^ ncianifest only when Ijhey a]:c| 
imited. 

During this perio|d the philosophy of Kant T^as b,^ 
the height pf its power in Germany. That it9 ef- 
fects were inj|uriio\ii| isy rei^iept to religion, I cannpt 
lipon -the whole b^liev^, &r ^hat ha4 already, been 
attackfid in its n^pre ft^idamen^l pwiciples by a4*: 
v^rsaries mud]^ n^qre fitted to prqduce a pppular effec^. 
If in some respects it fostere4 dpubt49^ these d^ubt^ 
iV^re of the Aiore profound and serious natur^ , and 
«rried th$ir ixm antidote alon^ with fh^^ I dQ 
not piean to say any thing in favour of the mere 
faith of rea(Km, but I maintain th^t» |f the tnitti 
had b^ entirely lost, there are to be found ip thi^ 
imtings of Kant many hi^ts, by means pf vluc^ ^ 
serious inquire^: might have been greatly assi^to^ 
in its recovery. If we reflept hoif g^eniJlj a de-* 
grading infidelity had be<^ received among th^ 
Germans, we ßhall easily admit that ^ ^pre digpi; 
fied system of infidelity mp^t have been adyautager 
otts rather than p^miciqi^ ft |s i^o doubt to h^ 
regretted, that the philosophy of Kant so soon bi?: 
eame a sect. But ßv^p this ^as, pke his cp^p: 
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tion of our language, only a transitory evil. KantVr 
own style has the stamp* of his eharact^; it is per^ 
fectly original) and displays much phuosophical 
acumen, spirit, and wit But, upon the whole, and 
particularly in his method of constructing periods, we 
can see evident marks of a soul toiling painfully 
after truth, and undergoing perpetual concuissions 
from its douhts. Hence arose the unfortunate Ter- 
minology. But that harbarism-r-the cypher lan- 
guage of philosophy, has now in a great measure 
disappeared ; only a few of our better writers still 
make some use of it, and that from slovenliness: 
The best philosophical writings of later years are 
quite pure in respect of language. 

In Kant's philosophy are to be found many of 
the defects of his predecessors in ihe seventeenlii 
and eighteenth centuries. He sets out with ideas 
of time and space quite as dead as those of Leib- 
nitz ; like almost jill other* philosophers since Des« 
partes he wavers between the principle of personal 
consciousness and the external world of the senses^ 
. and lie at last lands in ^ the system of experience, 
like Locke. 'As this, however, is quite silent re^ 
specting all moral and divine things, he formed, in 
a manner not very consistent, either with the spirit 
of the English philosopher, or with his own prinr 
ciples, a system of rational faith out of the scatter-, 
ed fragments of rational knowledge. This found 
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Tfko believcars or followers. The Kantiaa doctrines 
of morality and law are indeed valuable, because 
fhey i^w exactly how &r reason does enter into 
the formatioa of true morality and true law ; but 
they famish an example even more striking than 
tliat of the Stoics, how inadequate, nay, in some 
instances, how pernicious, any system of ethics must 
be which rests upon no higher Ibundatioii than 
reason can affinrd. 

The chief merit of SLAut in r^ard to this sub- 
ject is, that he demonstrated the incapacity of pure 
reason to de<^e any thing at all respecting such 
subjects— 4hat die can acquire some knowledge of 
God and divine things, only by her power of gather^ 
ing &ets out of the experience of htunan life. In- 
stead» however, of placing raison where he diould» 
in the second place, he erroneously assigned her the 
first, and the ill used name of faith, which he be^ 
stored QU her, was a very inspffident mask. Had 
he avoided 1Mb imcient error, and laid open the 
path to true knowledge, with that accuracy of 
whidi his genius was dipable, be might have atr 
tained the great object of his ambition, and become 
to philosophy what Bacon has been to physics. He 
might have put an end for ev^ to verbal difficül« 
ties, and established religion upon the fomtdntion Qf 
f3^>erience and sdtiice. 
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To esqpLun at greater leskgüx die two «mw tacn 
likieh haye lining frou: tfa^ philosophy oC Jfapst^ 
«nd ta give yoa a general pietiu» of the fioegail; 
|dulo8ophy of Gemany, would wny vaiß yexj &r 
beyoud the liouts whidi I have üwr l2ife psaiaib 
|ve0Grihcd to myaeif liviiig poeto who have al- 
ready eomposed a series of great works^i asfA finidi- 
ed thar eaieer before our eyes, may he takiea inta 
the historical picture of the latest peidod. Not sot 
philosopheri; their ideas may yet aseume a diSbr- 
ent form oC deTdopement,. their system it as yet m 
ß^rq. I . shall only loake this one general re^ 
anark, that our eountry has hedu distiugiiidied 
nnce Kant fay a spirit of psqfound and ^atiwt in« 
Teatigation ; and thatonr j^osoj^hers fa^e £>nn^ 
their own speculations with t|ie ad^vaatagfs ^ 9 
more ext^sive learoiag than has as yet heeif 
equalled in any other oountry of modtfn Emepe. 
These are the best preparations. an4i^pti)maoC 
a return from enox to truth, ^ome hltve eh^ady 
jrnade great progress in the remoF^l of the entwa 
whieb were bequeathed hy Kant I may be psUr* 
doned for mentioning the name of my owU dqwt* 
ed friend Novalis^ ; net that he wte die fiit^t who 
returned to the ri|^t path, or ibbathehas cairied 

* Heinrich von Hardenberg. 
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Ms viewi^ &rthdr than ndiaiy otHers» bat liecmae llie 
ffagiiients wbieh he 1ms bequefttibed to w ate a ra& 
fieieiit proof thftt, faftd he lived, he would have, 
dbto tnore for true {^ifesoplty than any of those 
ithom he hais left behind him. With a digmfied 
sunfplidty sad dearness ^ottberg expresses the 
Itoftiness of that faith, which not only gave repose 
to his feeliflgs, but energy to his genius. Maoiy 
äpproxintatioiis hate been made, and are now in 
making to the truth. I hope -that ^e long the te« 
turn wiU be universal, and the philosophy of Ger^ 
many assume a shape in whidi she wfll be no long^ 
the enemy and darkener, but the champion and 
torch-bea^rer of the truth. At all times we should 
separate persons &om opinions; but above aQ we 
should b^vare of hating or distrusting philosopliy 
in general, merely on account of the individual 
errors into which her adherents may have been 
bebrayed. False philosophy can only be supplanted 
hy the true. This consideration should quicken 
the energy and sustain the confidence of the age* 

I now turn to the poets-*— but I must confine my« 
setf to a very few remarks even concerning them. 
During this period the more wsAme works of 
Goethe first became known and admired^ as they 
deiserved to be; and many of th<sm belong to it even 
by the date o£ their compositions. The best of 
tbeift are now very gweRfclly admitted tQ be, botH 
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in respect to poetical art and beauty of hngaage, 
the most excellent of whkh the Gennan language 
can boast. This poet possesses, in an unequalled 
degree, that povver and ease by which the writers of 
the second generation are distinguished. In some 
particular pieces his ^sample might indeed be a. 
mideadingbne; for even in his matuier years, he 
has too often brought down his poetry to the pre- 
sent ; and there is indeed perhaps no other poet who 
has bestowed so much art upon subjects entirely 
modem. But nothing can eniible us to judge better 
q( the di&culty of this whole undalaking than the. 
simple comparison of his writings of modem repre« 
sentation, with those poems of whidi the subjects 
me taken bom periods more remote. How inferior 
UMugenie to Egmont^ considering both as poetical 
representations of the mode in which dvil disord^ 
And revolution are fostered and extaided in the 
vulgar aiid in thecabinet Or, if we may be allowed 
to class together works externally of different spe- 
cies, on account of the kindred natmre of their 
internal impcnrt» how superior is the Tasso to the 
^^^ffinHjei of Choice, as a picture of the develope* 
tnent of passion^ in the higher orders of society, K 
we look upon the last named work» m^ely as a re^ 
preeental^on of the mind struggling with the world 
^ike the Fatistus)^ and compajreitln that point of 
view with the WiUwm Meirier^ how greatly njiigt 
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it appeal* its li^rior^ both in fespect to thought and 
style. If we look to the poetry alone, I imigine 
that these works, Panistusy Iphigenia^ Egmoni^ 
and Tizsso, wiU maintain in future ages the i^ame 
of this author, tdong with the most beantifiil of hk 
Hongs. In that mode of oompositioii lie has, in every 
period of his life, been alike admirable. 

Many doubt whether Goethe was ineant by. na« 
iure for a dramatic poet, and Ihink that even in such 
of his pieces as ait btet adapted for the stage, as for 
instance in Egnukik^Üie repose of his descriptive re- 
presentations points out a poet whose tendency is 
rather to the epic. His attempts, however in the 
epic, or in those species most nearly allied to it, 
- have liever been eminently successfiiL It seems as 
' if he had never been able to light upon either a 
subject or form of epic composition exactly to bis 
miicid. His feelings led him more to the romantic 
than the proper heroic ; and the romantic, in the 
widest sense of the word, when it affords play alike 
for fancy, wit, feeling, and obs^ration, seem^ to be 
indeed the prefer sphere of this great poet. 

The infkience which he exer&d over hb age was 
twofold, and such also appears to be his nature. 
In respect of his art, many have, called him with 
justice the Shakespeare of our age-**an age, name- 
ly, which leans n^pre to riches of ideas and variety 
of cultivation,^ than to high, perfeetioa of art in 
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any Me däjnrtme&l; nf j^^ätirjr. Iff let^feot to his 

imode df tkhudng, m he has applied k to the 

MMeins of «ctoalJife» our j^ deseinres Jiii other 

«ppeüatioii of ^.the German Voltaire^-^^A Gennaa 

ile ^18 in erory thing; atiid eveii his iiqoekerief, 

ironies, and imhelfei^ are lexpressed ivith )a tone of 

goodheartedness» acgriouaess» and ^eloquence, to 

•«hich the JB^roidi Voltaire was an «tter stranger. 

ülie vrantof atttled priacii^ ^ indeed the defi^ 

v^dneh moat fieqiiently Mrikes. win ike midst of 

•all the po^ahed jeleganee^t esqnisite irony, a^d prp- 

^fuse mt; nvhidi'thia great poet baa lavidbed oyer 

aU the creatiens of hi& gemua. 

(Phe unhappy idation of the Geami poetry, to 

^ the German atage». is apparent firaan tliis ciroum- 

Mstanoe, that both Klopstock and Goeti^ have wijitt^ 

teaiiy dramas "^vvhich. they never meant fcnr^nqfiresen« 

Ul&cm; aÜihoagh some of thei pieees of Goetib^ so 

^omposed^ hav^ at asuhaequent period» bembvpi^t 

mpöntbeatage. iThe same eircumstaooe oeenned 

'vvffh ^»espeet to the Dm Carhs of ScbiUer; .and 

after hd hid venated all the seductive i<ifliiwce of 

^^fais &st dueceas, * he has not been able to. pK)duce so 

)^itöh cifectibytheittiore dignifiedt eKertions of, bis 

^ait. But, ' even alfthougk these rem^s some want 

-lDf>^haitiion^be(menlüs. poetry and our $tag^» still 

rh&^^as-^e« tnie^^foQiider .of our drama. He gave 

#1te properiiqpheo^f^pd its most happy &^ .He 
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Was thoxoiigMy a^äiatniitic ^pöet ; ^emi ihe ]^asa<ma(ie 
rhetoric wfaibh 'be ^pdsseBS^ tilai^ withltb pöeti^, 
Mbiigea^iiaelly to this chataeter. Hk hitkiMdcd 
and phÜoäopliiisd Wrks^^^ btttolpte bre oiily 'to Ue 
considered as the sliidfes äild pteparUtiöHs >öf -^'«^ri- 
^aticaftiit Yet his philosophical tracts tfvei^ery 
TaluaUe/frbih the light ^hibh they ^ferd ilsiitto üb 
int^nildsi^rit/and the proöif they ^^ve#f Ilk vmat 
of mental haftnöny. A dimhting,' seispticil, un&MÜ- 
fied dk{KM3itk>n seetns to aoo6rapany ^bis spirit ill ^aQ 
^|ts inqiiiri^s. He hiilfdelf a]^ptoi^s to have remained 
alWays at ibe very tbr^ldld Of doubt, ätA öven'ki 
the ÜiMdt andmostanilüäted of bis wodk» we>ale 
eh9led by the bre$th ^f sin'^in^fual' ^dttdss. 

Bbme have ^b^en of the «^inidH, Ibat «ebiUdr's 
^j^biloi^pMcdpwsraits'^i^e^injiM^^ him» ^effcb 
^in'l^^ttobif^dwntrt 'Biit,in'truih,Us k^cli- 
^ty'bSad its origin -at an earlier jMnod/^d'tbe^satis- 
iying of a spirit sfitdi as bis umi a tti&tter of greater 
' fiioment ^ than äity ' thing \AA6b. riegairds the ine^ 
"^fiüisbing of an art And - even ^h a View to the 
^ drama, ^I think ibät the historical äxü philosophical 
'tiimwhidi Sc^er has given to B6me of his trage- 
dies, is by no means deserving of censure. Our theatre 
>i8 not to^ourifib by means of volmaiuoiis authors; 
^but like those of Greece, Etigland, and Spain, )fy 
'means of'pofimnd thought and historical impede 
Atone period of Ms bfe Schiller seems iüdedd-to 
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have entert^ned some fidbe notions respecting the 
essence of the ancient tngedy-^but tins we must 
consider merely ^ a proof that he had not at that 
time brought the studies which he pursued so esur- 
nestly, to their proper tenninatipn. 

The same lofty ideas of trsgedy which Schilla: 
entertained were, also held by Henry Collin« So 
intensely was his spirit imbued with the inspira- 
tion of patriotism, that even when he treats of 
subjects of antiquity» he is always a national poet. 

I fed that I have now reached the teimination 
of the picture which I undertook to unfold. The 
multitude of drcumstanoes wjnetfi pressed ^pon me, 
and the interest which I took in the representatii^i 
,of the middle age» have abridged me in^ the latter . 
part of my labours. I have done little more in 
these last lectures but point out the names of men 
. upon whose works I should have dilated with much 
more fulness» both for your sake and fiir my own. In 
regard to German literature» if I had not confined 
myself to very narrow limits» each severi^ provinoeT 
or department mig^t easily have, occupied a space 
as considerable as that which I have devoted to the 
whole* 

I see plainly that a new gaieration 9Xß aioiing 
and fashioning themselves» and that the nineteenth 
century will be no less distinguished in the histoxy 
of German letters than the eighteenth has been. 
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But Jthe^^irit and tendency of thiis yoiuig gendä*a^ 
tion are not yet so mueh developed that I can ven«^ 
tui^ to ^ve any certain opinion äs to its character. 
Much will hi ^q»ectod from them, for great things 
have been done to prepare the way for, them* If 
we are to speak of the whole body of the Genqan 
literature, I da not hesitate for a moment to say^ 
that I eipeäb all our most sanguine expectations 
will, at no very d&tant penoA, be Mfilied. At 
present I see much both of false taste and affeota^ 
tion in our art and poetry. The imitation of the 
antique, and of the great men of the preceding age, 
-is conducted on itanbw principles. Even in philo- 
«ophy we have jn>t boffrowed the best part! of those 
who have gone before us. But I hope that ere 
long all these things will csdst only in remem^ 
brance. If the times proceed as the^ have lately 
done, literature vnll soon become mueh less the coi»- 
-cem of individuals than of the public^ and the in- 
fluence of readers upon authors will at least be^ss 
^eat as that of authors upon readers. Since the 
middle of last century, literary works and liters^ 
men have assumed a tota&y new character in Ger- 
many — ^moresothan in any other opuntry of £u- 
Tope. The greater the number of spectators is, the 
more is the interest in the spectacle i and I know 
not that any literature can be inspired more fovour- 
ably than by the constant contemplatipn of such a 
.spirit and nation as our own. 

VOL. II. Ü 
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Even tlie qnrit of sectauisni, hawewt deeply it 
htt been- implanted amoDg OS, has of kte yean 1^^ 
TiaiU^ on the dedine. Of thoseaeeta wtiichin the 
laat half of the. m^teeaüi eentioy had most in- 
floenee in Gennany, and on that aoooanit, if. on. no 
odier, aie hiatarically of aome importance the Üfau* 
minati sank into the background, at the first sp- 
peaianoe of die more prafoond phuosophy; the 
B^antiana have now begun to be as weaiy of their 
omt sfsUm as the world was before them, and even 
Ae natural philosophers have become split into so 
many parties that they can scarcely be said to fiirm 
any longer a particular ^sect I am fiur from flatter- 
ing myself that the engrs of any one of these systems 
no longer exist, but they do not show ihcmselTes 
in tihe.same impomig form as before. The spirit 
of sect has become milder; scholastic ftrms hare 
sunk into comparative conteiüpt^ and all parties 
prepare to labour in unison on the grestwork of de- 
veloping the intellect of Germany* 

It is searody necessary for me to recall to your reool* 
lection that our literature^ even from the first epoch 
of its developement, has been in a state of perpe- 
tual contest and struggle. At first the conflict 
lay between the Swiss, ^dio admired exdusivd^ 
the poetry and criticism of England and anti- 
quity, and the Saxons who were the professed wor- 
ähippers of t^e literature and taste of i>Vance; 
then between jthe serious and playM poefa^ the 
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followers of EQopstock and those of Wieland ; and 
in another department 'between the orthodox party», 
and the new sect of iUuminati. The contest as^ 
sumed a more serious' appearance in the time of the 
Kantian philosophy, as a regular struggle between 
idealism and empiricii^. Both of these last comr 
haunts have in a certain sense gained the victory. 
Ei^piricism has with justice become the ruling 
system in all that regards practiced life, physics^ 
and pure science. Idealism, taking it in the highest 
acceptation of the word as the system of those who 
xeo^^nise ideas as superior to sensation, has exert* u^>^^ 
ed a powerfiil and an abiding influence upon our 
art, our criticism, and our higher philosophy. We 
often hear men speak of the new sehool,andthe golden 
age. I have already said that our literature has no 
proper golden age, and I acknowledge I can ßs yet 
observe notiking that is deservii^ to be called a ^ew 
school. We should be ambitious to perfect what 
has been begun, not tp shew our invention at the 
expence of our judgment. — Another foolish en- 
mity which has become forgotten, is that which 
subsisted between the literary men of the North, 
and of the South of Germany. We .were never so 
sensible of our national identity as now. 

If we 'consider the remarkable struggles of intel* 
lect which oecurred duri,pg the last century, in a 
more general point of view-^as they develQpe4 
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themselves not in Germany alone but in England^ 
in France, and in the whole of Europe; and ask 
for a merely historieal solution of this great pheno- 
menon, the following is probably the ponclnsion at 
which we shpuld arrive. This stm^le has had its 
seat not in those persons and events alone, whereia 
it has been manifested to us, but rather in a great 
internal awakening throughout the whole intdQect 
of man. • 

The wild wanderings of reason and power of 
thought set free from all oontroul, and then the re- 
viving of imagination which had so long slept be- 
neath the pressure of a formal and (apparently only) 
a scientific system, were probably the moving causes 
of all these manifold convulsions and conflicts. lü 
France despotic and contemptuous reason re- 
nounced aU the bonds of Mth and love, and dis- 
played its destructive influence upon the external 
life and manners of a nation, in a way which has 
furnished us and our posterity with a warning and 
a terrible example. In Germany, from the dif- 
ferent character of the nation, the spirit of the time 
manifested itself not in bloody revolutions, but in 
the entangled warfares of metaphysicians. The 
r^eneration of fancy has in more countries than 
t)ne, shewn itself in the revived love of old tradi- 
tions and romantic poetry. To the extent and 
depth, however, «wherein this love has been kindled 
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Jamong the^Germaus, no other nation of Enrop^ 
can funiBh a parallel. They have had their tune^ 
it is fit tliat we should now have ours. 
- WeriB I called upon to select one example of th^ 
prevalent power and freedom of reason, pf the end* 
less rapidity with which strong spirits weaken, de^ 
Istroy, and recreate the structure of thought, 1 
should fix upon none more readily than Fichte ; not 
merely on account of power of invention and mas- 
terly management of thought, which are in so high 
a degree peculiar to him, but also because he takes 
the materials of his thoughts entirely from himself, 
trusts every thing to nature, and depends in nothing 
lipon thoge who have gone before ' him. The cor- 
responding energy in the exertions of imagination, 
the resurrection, as I might call it, of fancy in 
Germany, cannot be more strongly exemplified 
than in Tieck — a poet who is so perfectly master 
pf all the depths, -aod oteervations, and wonders, 
and mysteries qf his art. 

So far have reason, and imagination, and the 
century advanced ; but as yet no farther. We 
must not, however, forget, that unless we retro- 
grade, we must pf necessity proceed- To this pro- 
foundness of reason ^hich we have attained, and 
this fullness and majesty of fancy which have been 
^restored to us, there must yet be added that stable- 
ness of will and purpose, which brings the see^s 
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of good to maturity, and guards them from the 
first encroachments of corrup^on. Tkß clear- 
ness of an eiilightened judgment must watch over 
those mighty energies of reason and of fimcy. 
True judgment depends in aH things upon uni* 
versality o( ohservation, md discernment of that 
which is right in the midst of much more that is^ 
wrong. 

I have endeayonred in these lectures, to lead 
you to a point of view from which all our litera- 
ture and aU the operations of our intellect should 
' be surveyed ; as in a)l my piqre early attempts, my 
object has bgen to discriminate between the good 
and the evil, without any ambition to display those 
arts of rhetoric whi^ch might have pleased your ear% 
liut could not have aided yoiur judgment« • t 



THE END, 
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